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The particular conditions of the peace ivith Austria were not 
adjusted until the 14th October, 1809, although the armisticeftwas 
signed nearly three months before. We avail ourselves of the 
interval to notice other remarkable events, which happened during 
this eventful summer ; and first, we must briefly revert to the 
conduct of Russia and England during the war. 

Notwithstanding the personal friendship betwixt the Emperors 
Alexander and Napoleon — ^notwithstanding their engagements 
entered into at Tilsit, and so lately revived at Erfurt, it seems to 
have been impossible to engage Russia heartily as an ally of Na- 
poleon, in a war which had the destruction or absolute humiliation 
of Austria. The Court of St. Petersburgh had, it is true, lost no 
time in securing the advantages which had been stipulated for 
Russia in the conferences alluded to. Finland had been con- 
quered, torn from Sweden, to which the province had so long 
belonged, and united with Russia, to whom it furnished a most 
important frontier and barrier.^ Russia was also, with connivance 
of France, making war on the Porte, in order to enlarge her 
dominions by the addition of Moldavia and Wallachia. But 



1 See BuBsian proclamation to the inhabitantu of Finland, Feb. 1&^ VSKt^ 
Annual Register, vol. L, p. 301. 
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though the Court of St. Petersburgh had gained one of these 
advantages, and was in a way of obtaining the other, the Russian 
Ministers saw with anxiety the impending fate of Austria, the 
rather that they themselves were bound by treaty to lend their 
aid for her destruction. We have seen that Russia had inter- 
posed to prevent the war. She was now unwillingly compelled to 
take part in it ; yet when Prince Galatzin marched into GdJick at 
the head of 30,000 Russians, the manifesto which he published 
could be hardly termed that of a hostile nation. The Emperor, 
it stated, had done all in his power to prevent things from coming 
to this extremity ; but now, the war having actually broken out, 
he was bound by the faith of treaties to send the stipulated num- 
ber of auxiliaries.^ The motions of this body of Russians were 
slow, and their conduct in the Austrian dominions rather that of 
allies than enemies. Some of the Russian officers of rank avowed 
their politics to be in direct opposition to those of the Emperor, 
and declared that three-fourths of the generals commanding 
territorial divisions in Russia were of their opinion. These ex- 
pressions, with the unusual slowness and lenity just alluded to, 
were for the present passed over without remark, but were 
recorded and remembered as matter of high offence, when Napo- 
leon thought that the time was come to exact from Russia a 
severe account for every thing in which she had disappointed his 
expectations. 

The exertions of England, at the same period, were of a nature 
and upon a scale to surprise the world. It seemed as if her flag 
literally overshadowed the whole seas on the coasts of Italy, Spain, 
the Ionian Islands, the Baltic Sea. Wherever there was the least 
show of resistance to the yoke of Buonaparte, the assistance of 
' the English was appealed to, and was readily afforded. In Spain, 
particularly, the British troops, led by a general whose name 
began soon to be weighed against those of the best French com- 
manders, displayed their usiml gallantry under auspices which no 
longer permitted it to evaporate in actions of mere eclat. 

Yet the British administration, while they had thus embraced 
a broader and more adventurous, but at the same time a far wiser 
system of conducting the war, showed in one most important in- 
stance, that they, or a part of them, were not entirely free from 
the ancient prejudices, which had so long rendered vain the 
efforts of Britain in favour of the liberties of the world. The 
general principle was indeed adopted, that the expeditions of 
Britain should be directed where they could do the cause of 
Europe the most benefit, and the interests of Napoleon the 
greatest harm ; but still there remained a lurking wish that they 
could be so directed, as, at the same time, to acquire some pecu- 
liar and separate advantage to Endand, and to secure the accom- 
plishment of what was called a British object. Some of the 

1 Annual Register, roL 1., p. 7®* 
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English miniBters might thus be said to resemble the ancient con- 
verts from Judaism, who, in embracing the Christian faith, still 
held themselves bound by the ritual, and fettered by the preju- 
dices of the Jewish people, separated as they were from the rest 
of manldnd. 

It is no wonder that the voice of what is in reality selfishness, 
is Hstened to in national councils with more respect than it de- 
serves, since in tliat case it wears the mask and speaks the lan- 
guage of a species of patriotism, against which it can only be 
urged, that it is too exclusive in its zeal. Its effects, however, are 
not the less to be regretted, as disabling strong minds, and mis- 
leading wise men ; of which the history of Britain affords but too 
many instances. 

Besides the forces already in the Peninsula, Britain had the 
means of disposing of, and the will to send to the continent, 40,000 
men, with a fleet of thirty-five ships of the line, and twenty^ 
frigates, to assist on any point where their services could have 
been useful. Such an armament on the coast of Spain might have 
brought to a speedy decision the long and bloody contest in that 
coimtry, saved much British blood, which the protracted war 
wasted, and struck a blow, the effects of which, as that of Trafal- 
gar, Buonaparte might have felt on the banks of the Danube. 
Such an armament, if sent to the north of Germany, ere the de- 
struction of Schill and the defeat of the Duke of Bnmswick's 
enterprise, might have been the means of placing all the north- 
em provinces in active opposition to France, by an effort for which 
the state of the public mind was already prepared. A successful 
action would even have given spirits to Prussia, and induced that 
depressed kingdom to resume the struggle for her independence. 
In a word, Britain might have had the honour of kindling the 
same flame, which, being excited by Russia in 1813, was the 
means of destroying the French influence in Germany, and 
breaking up the Confederation of the Rhine. 

Unhappily, neither of these important objects seemed to the 
planners of this enterprise to be connected in a manner suffi- 
ciently direct, with objects exclusively interesting to Britain. It 
was therefore agreed, that the expedition should be sent against 
the strong fortresses, swampy isles, and dangerous coasts of the 
Netherlands, in order to seek for dock-yards to be destroyed, and 
ships to be carried of. Antwerp was particularly aimed at. But, 
although Napoleon attached great importance to the immense 
naval yards and docks which he had formed in the Scheldt, yet, 
weighed with the danger and difficulty of an attack upon them, 
the object of destroying them seems to have been very inadequate. 
Admitting that Buonaparte might succeed in building ships in 
the Scheldt, or elsewhere, there was no possibility, in the existing 
state of the world, that he could have been able to %<&\> «8^<at^ \/^ 
man them ; unless^ at least, modern seamen co\]\^ \k&Ne) \^^^t^ 
bred on dry land, like the crews of the Homasi ^B^e^% dsans 
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the war with Carthage. If even the ships could have been manned, 
it would have been long ere Napoleon, with his utmost exertions, 
could have brought out of the Scheldt such a fleet as would not 
have been defeated by half their own numbers of British ships. 
The dangers arising to Britain from the ijaval establishments in 
the Scheldt were remote, nor was the advantage of destroying 
them, should such destruction be found possible, commensurate 
with the expense and hazard of the enterprise which was directed 
against them. Besides, before Antwerp could be attacked, the 
islands of Beveland and Walcheren were to be taken possession 
of, and a long amphibious course of hostilities was to be main-' 
tained, to enable the expedition to reach the point where alone 
great results were expected. 

The commander-in-chief was the Earl of Chatham, who, inhe- 
riting the family talents of his father, the great minister, was 
remarkable for a spirit of inactivity and proci-astination, the con- 
sequences of which had been felt in all the public offices which 
he held, and which, therefore, were likely to be peculiarly fatal 
in an expedition requiring the utmost celerity and promptitude 
of acti(m. It is remarkable, that though these points in Lord 
Chatham's character were generally known, the public voice at 
the time, in deference to the talents which distinguished his house, 
did not censure the nomination. 

Upon the 30th of July, the English disembarked on the islands 
of South Beveland and Walcheren ; on the 1st of August they 
attacked Flushing, the principal place in the neighbourhood, by 
land and sea. On the 15th of August, the place surrendered, 
and its garrison, four or five thousand men strong, were sent 
prisoners of war to England. But here the success of the British 
ended. The French, who had at first been very much alarmed, 
had time to recover from their consternation. Fouch^, then at 
the head of the police, and it may be said of the government, (for 
he exercised for the time the power of minister of the interior,) 
showed the utmost readiness in getting under arms about 40,000 
national guards, to replace the regular soldiers, of which the Low 
Countries had been drained. In awakening llie military ardour 
of the citizens of France, in which he succeeded to an unusual 
degree, Fouch^ made use of these expressions : — ^' Let Europe 
see, tlmt if the genius of Napoleon gives glory to France, still 
his presence is not necessary to enable her to repel her enemies 
from her soil." This phrase expressed more independence than 
was agreeable to Napoleon, and was set down as intimating a self- 
sufficiency, which counterbalanced the services of the minister.^ 

Neither did Fouch^'s selection of a military chief to command 
the new levies, prove more acceptable. Bemadotte, whom we 
have noticed as a general of republican fame, had been, at the 
time of Buonaparte's elevation, opposed to his interests, and at- 

1 AMmoirM de Pouchy torn, i., p. 337* 
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tached to those of the Directory. Any species of rivalry, or pre- 
tence of dispute betwixt them, was long since ended ; yet still 
Bemadotte was scarce accounted an attached friend of the Em- 
peror, though he was in some sort connected with the house of 
Napoleon, having married a sister-in-law of Joseph, the intrusive 
King of Spain.^ In the campaign of Vienna, which we have de- 
tailed, Bemadotte, (created Prince of Ponte Corvo,) commanded 
a division of Saxons, and had incurred Buonaparte's censure 
more than once, and particularly at the battle of Wagram, for 
the slowness of his movements. The Prince of Ponte Corvo 
came, therefore, to Paris in a sort of disgrace, where Fouch^, in 
conjunction with Clarke, the minister at war, invited him to take 
on himself the defence of Antwerp. Bemadotte hesitated to ac- 
cept the charge ; but having at length done so, he availed him- 
self of the time afforded by the EngUsh to put the place in a com- 
plete state of defence, and assembled within, and under its walls, 
above thirty thousand men. The country was inundated by 
opening the sluices ; strong batteries were erected on both sides 
of the Scheldt, and the ascending that river became almost im- 
possible.'^ 

The British naval and military officers also disagreed among 
themselves, as often happens where difficulties multiply, and 
there appears no presiding spirit to combat and control them. 
The final objects of the expedition were therefore abandoned ; 
the navy returned to the English ports, and the British forces 
were concentrated — for what reason, or with what expectation, it 
is difficult to see — in that fatal conqu^t, the isle of Walcheren. 
Among the marshes, stagnant canals, and unwholesome trenches 
of this island, there broods continually, a fever of a kind deeply 
pestilential and malignant, and which, like most maladies of the 
same description, is more destructive to strangers than to the 
natives, whose constitutions become by habit proof against its 
ravages. This dreadful disease broke out among our troops witii 
the force of a pestilence, and besides the numerous victims who 
died on the spot, shattered, in many cases for ever, the constitu- 
tion of the survivors. The joy with which Napoleon saw the 
army of his enemy thus consigned to an obscure and disgraceful 
dealJi, broke out even in his bulletins, as if the pestilence under 
which they fell had been caused by his own policy, and was not 
the consequence of the cUmate, and of the ill-advised delay which 
prevented our soldiers being withdrawn from it. " We are re- 

1 In 1796, Bemadotte married Eugenie Cl^ry, the daughter of a considerable 
merchant at Marseilles, and sister to Julia, the ytife of Joseph Buonaparte. 

* " It vras not Bemadotte whom CambSc^r^s and the Duke of Feltre re- 
quested to undertake the defence of Antwerp ; but it was I who received several 
couriers on this subject, and who in fact took the command of the combined 
army, sufficiently in time to prevent the English surprising Antwerp, as they 
already had done Walcheren. It was I who flooded the borders of the Scheldt, 
and erected batteries there. Bemadotte arrived a fortnight afterwards; and« 
in pursuance of the orders of Napoleon and Clarke, which Ntete o^<^\'a^\'^ ^so\n.- 
ttunicatedtome, Iresignedthe command to him."— Louis '&\}otiiLVKS(.T&«^.^ 
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joic«(i,*' he soid, in a letter to the ir.Inii<ter at war, * to see that 
the En^rtiii>h have paoke«l the^l^iielves ^a the morasses of Zealand. 
Let them be only kepc in check, anil riio bad air and fevers pecu- 
liar to the comitry will s*wn dostr»»y tlieir army." At kngth, 
after the hifw of more lives than wDuId have been wasted in three 
jreneral battle*, the fortifications i^f Flushing: were blown upy ttnd 
the British forces retametl to their own country.^ 

The evil consequences of tliis expedition did not end even here. 
The mode in which it had been directed and conducted, intro- 
duced dissensions into the British Cabinet, which occasioned the 
temporary secession of one of the most able and most eloquent 
of its members, Mr. Greorge Canning:, who was thus withdrawn 
from pnbKc affiurs when his talents could be least spared by 
the country. On the other hand, the appointment of Marquis 
Wellesley to the situation of secretary at war, gave, in the esti- 
mation of the public, a strong pledge that the efficient measures 
suggested by the talents of that noble statesman, would be sup- 
ported and carried through by his brother Sir Arthur, to whom 
alone, as a general, the army and the people began to look with 
hope and confidence. 

While England was thus exerting herself, Buonaparte, from 
the castle of Schoenbrun, under the walls of Vienna, was decid- 
ing the fate of the continent on every point where British influ- 
ence had no means of thwarting him. One of the revolutions 
which cost him little effort to accomplish, yet which struck Eu- 
rope with surprise, by the numerous recollections which it ex- 
cited, was his seizure of the city of Rome, and the territories of 
tho Church, and depriving the Pope of his character of a tempo- 
ral prince. 

It must be allowed, by the greatest admirers of Napoleon, that 
his policy, depending less upon principle than upon existing cir- 
cumstances, was too apt to be suddenly changed, as opportunity 
or emergency seemed to give occasion. There could, for exam- 
ple, \>o scarce a measure of his reign adopted on more deep and 
I>rofoiiiid consideration than that of the Concordat, by which he 
re-CHtablishod the national religion of France, and once more 
united that country to the Catholic Church. In reward for this 
great Horvice, Pope Pins VII., as we have seen, had the unusual 
complaisanco to cross tho Alps, and visit Paris, for the sake of 
adding religious solemnity, and the blessing of St. Peter's suc- 
cessor, to tho ceremony of Napoleon's coronation. It might have 
boon thought that a fricndnhip thus cemented, and which, alto- 
gotlior OBSontial to the safety of the Pope, was far from indiffer- 
ent to tho interests of Buonaparte, ought to have subsisted undis> 
turbod, at least for some years. But the Emperor and Pontift 
stood in a suspicious attitude with respect to each other. Pius 
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YII. felt that lie had made, in his character of chief of the 
Church, very great concessions to Napoleon, and such as he 
could hardly reconcile to the tenderness of his own conscience. 
He, therefore, expected gratitude in proportion to the scruples 
which he had surmounted, while Buonaparte was &r from rating 
the services of his Holiness so high, or sympathizing with his 
conscientious scruples. 

Besides, the Pope, in surrendering the rights of the Church in 
so many instances, must have felt that he was acting under mo- 
tives of constraint, and in the character of a prisoner ; for he had 
sacrificed more than had been yielded by any prelate who had 
held the see of Rome, since the days of Constantino. He may 
therefore have considered himself, not only as doubly bound to 
secure what remained of the authority of his predecessors, but 
even at liberty, should opportunity offer, to reclaim some part 
of that which he had unwillingly yielded up. Thus circum- 
stanced in respect to each other, Pius YII. felt that he had done 
more in complaisance to Buonaparte than he could justify to his 
conscience; while Napoleon, who considered the reunion of 
France to Rome, in its spiritual relations, as entirely his own 
work, thought it of such consequence as to deserve greater con- 
cessions than his Holiness had yet granted. 

The Pope, on his first return to Italy, showed favourable pre- 
Dossessions for Napoleon, whom he commemorated in his address 
to the College of Cardinals, as that mighty Emperor of France, 
whose name extended to the most remote regions of the earth ; 
whom Heaven had used as the means of reviving religion in 
France, when it was at the lowest ebb ; and whose co^urtesies 
towards his own person, and compliance with his requests, 
merited his highest regard and requital. Yet Napoleon com- 
plained, that subsequent to this period, Pius YII. began by de- 
grees to receive counsel from the enemies of France, and that he 
listened to advisers, who encouraged him to hold the rights of the 
Church higher than the desire to gratify the Emperor. Thus a 
suppressed and una vowed, but perpetual struggle took place, and 
was carried on betwixt the Emperor and the Pope ; the former 
desirous to extend and consolidate his recent authority, the latter 
to defend what remained of the ancient privileges of the Church. 

It is probable, however, that, had there been only spiritual 
matters in discussion between them, Napoleon would have 
avoided an open rupture with the Holy Father, to which he was 
conscious much scandal would attach. But in the present situ- 
ation of Italy, the temporal states of the Pope furnished a strong 
temptation for his ambition. These extend, as is well known, be- 
twixt the kingdom of Naples, then governed by Joachim Murat, 
and the northern Italian provinces, all of which, by the late 
appropriation of Tuscany, were now amalgamated into one state, 
and had become, under the name of the kingdom, of Ita^Vj ^ ^ "^^xX. 
of the dominions oi Buonaparte. Thus iSie '^oi^xVxiiQiSi^ q'I ^^ 
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Church was the only portion of the Italian peninsula which was 
not either directly, or indirectly, under the empire of France ; 
and, as it divided the Neapolitan dominions from those of Na- 
poleon, it afforded facilities for descents of British troops, either 
from Sicily or Sardinia, and, what Buonaparte was not less anxi- 
ous to prevent, great opportunities for the importation of Eng- 
lish commodities. The war with Austria in 1809, and the large 
army which the Archduke John then led into Italy, and with 
which, but for the defeat at Eckmiihl, he might have accom- 
plished great changes, rendered the independence of the Roman 
States the subject of still greater dislike and suspicion to Buo- 
naparte. 

His ambassador, therefore, had instructions to press on the 
Pope the necessity of shutting his ports against British com- 
merce, and adhering to the continental system ; together with 
the further decisive measure, of acceding to the confederacy 
formed between the kingdom of Italy and that of Naples, or, in 
other words, becoming a party to the war against Austria and 
England. Pius VII. reluctantly submitted to shut his ports, but 
he positively refused to become a party to the war. He was, 
he said, the father of all Christian nations ; he could not, consis- 
tently with that character, become the enemy of any.^ 

Upon receiving this refusal, Buonaparte would no longer keep 
terms with him; and, in order, as he said, to protect himself 
against the inconveniences which he apprehended from the per- 
tinacity of the Holy Father, he caused the towns of Ancona 
and Ci^ita Vecchia to be occupied by French troops, which were 
necessarily admitted when there were no means of resistance. 

This act of aggression, to which the Pope might have seen it 
prudent to submit without remonstrance, as to what he could not 
avoid, would probably have sufficiently answered all the imme- 
diate purposes of Buonaparte ; nor would he, it may be supposed, 
have incurred the further scandal of a direct and irreconcilable 
breach with Pius VII., but for recollections, that Rome had been 
the seat of empire over the, Christian world, and that the uni- 
versal sovereignty to which he aspired, would hardly be thought 
to exist in the full extent of majesty which he desired to attach 
to it, unless the ancient capital of the world made a part of his 
dominions. Napoleon was himself an Italian,' and showed his 

1 See Declaration of the Pope against the usurpations of Napoleon, dated 
May 19, 1808; Annual Beeister, vol. 1., p. 3J4. 

a " Napoleon was of Italian origin, but he was bom a Frenchman. It is diflfi- 
cnlt to comprehend for what purpose are those continual repetitions of his Ita- 
lian origin. His partialiti^ for Italy was natural enough, since he had conquered 
it, and this beautiful peninsula was a trophy of the national glory, of which Sir 
Walter Scott allows Napoleon to have been very jealous. I nevertheless doubt 
whether he had the intention of uniting Italy, and making Rome its capital. 
Many of my brother's actions contradict the supposition. I was near him one 
day when he received the report of some victories in Spain, and amongst others, 
of one in which the Italian troops had greatlv distinguished themselves. One 
of the persons who were with him ex*-' ' ** new»— 1»— ' '*— Xtaliana 
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sense of his origin by the particular care which he always took 
of that nation, where whatever benefits his administrations con- 
ferred on the people, reached them both more profusely and 
more directly than in any other part of his empire. That swel- 
ling spirit entertained the proud, and, could it it have been accom- 
plished consistently with justice, the noble idea, of uniting the 
beautiful peninsula of Italy into one kingdom, of which Kome 
should once more be the capital. He also noiuished the hopo of 
clearing out the Eternal City from the ruins in which she was 
buried, of preserving her ancient monuments, and of restoring 
what was possible of her ancient splendour.^ Such ideas as these, 
dearer to Napoleon, because involving a sort of fame which no 
conquest elsewhere could be attended with, must have had charms 
for a mind which constant success had palled to the ordinary 
enjoyment of victory; and no doubt the recollection that the 
existence of the Pope as a temporal prince was totally inconsistent 
with this fair dream of the restoration of Rome and Italy, deter- 
mined his resolution to put an end to his power. 

On the 2d February, 1809, General Miollis, with a body of 
French troops, took possession of Rome itself, disarmed and dis- 
banded the Pope's guard of gentlemen, and sent his other soldiers 
to the north of Italy, promising them as a boon that they should 
be no longer under the command of a priest. The French car- 
dinals, or those bom in countries occupied by, or subjected to 
the French, were ordered to retire to the various lands of their 
birth, in order to prevent the Holy Father from finding support 
in the councils of the conclave. The proposal of his joining the 
Italian League, offensive and defensive, was then again pressed 
on the Pope as the only means of reconciliation. He was also 
urged to cede some portion of the estates of the Church, as the 
price of securing the rest. On both points, Pius VII. was reso- 
lute ; he would neither enter into an alliance which he conceived 
injurious to his conscience, nor consent to spoil the See of any 
part of its territories. This excellent man knew, that though the 
temporal strength of the Popedom appeared to be gone, every 
thing depended on the courage to be manifested by the Pope per- 
sonaUy. 

At length, on the 17th May, Napoleon published a decree,* in 

would show themselres worthy of obtaining their independence, and it was to 
be desired that the whole of Italy should be united into one national body. 
' Heaven forbid it ! ' exclaimed Nai>oleon, with involuntary emotion, ' they 
would soon be roasters of the Oauls.' Amongst all the calumnies heaped 
against him, there are none more unjust than those which attack his patriotism : 
he was essentially French, indeed, too exclusively so ; for all excess is bad." — 
Louis Buonaparte, p. 62. 

1 " With regard to the removal of the monuments of antiquity, and to the 
works undertaken by my brother for their preservation, they were not merely 
projected ; they were not only begun, but even far advanced, and many of 
them finished. —Loins Buonapartk, p. 63. 

s Published, May 17, at Vienna, and proclaimed in all lYie ^^m^'^c v^aAse^ 
markets, &c., of that capital. 
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which, assiTTning the character of successor of Charlemagne, he 
set forth, 1st, That his august predecessor had granted Rome 
and certain other territories in feoff to the bishops of that city, 
but without parting with the sovereignty thereof. 2d, That the 
union of the religious and civil authority had proved the source 
of constant discord, of which many of the Pontiffs had availed 
themselves to extend their secular dominion, under pretext of 
maintaining their religious authority. 3d, That the temporal pre- 
tensions of the Pope were irreconcilable with the tranquillity and 
well-being of the nations whom Napoleon governed ; and that all 
proposals which he had made on the subject had been rejected. 
Therefore it was declared by the decree, that the estates of the 
Church were reunited to the French empire. A few articles fol- 
lowed for the preservation of the classical monuments, for assigning 
to the Pope a free income of two millions of francs, and for de- 
claring that the property and palace belonging to the See were 
free of all burdens or right of inspection. Lastly, The decree 
provided for the interior government of Rome by a Consultum, 
or Committee of Administrators, to whom was delegated the 
power of bringing the city under the Italian constitution. A pro- 
clamation of the Consultum, issued upon the 10th June, in con- 
sequence of the Imperial rescript, declared that the temporal 
dominion of Rome had passed to Napoleon, but she would still 
continue to be the residence of the visible Head of the Catholic 
Church. 

It had doubtless been thought possible to persuade the Pope to 
acquiesce in the annihilation of his secular power, as the Spanish 
Bourbons were compelled to ratify the usurpation of the Spanish 
crown, their inheritance. But Pius VII. had a mind of a firmer 
tenor. In the very night when the proclamation of the new func- 
tionaries finally divested him of his temporal principality, the 
Head of the Church assumed his spiritual weapons, and in the 
name of Grod, from whom ho claimed authority, by missives drawn 
up by himself, and sealed with the seal of the Fisherman, declared 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, with his adherents, favourers, 
and counsellors, to have incurred the solemn doom of excommu- 
nication, which he proceeded to launch against them accord- 
ingly.i To the honour of Pius VII. it must be added, that, 
different from the bulls which his predecessors used to send forth 
on similar occasions, the present sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced exclusively as a spiritual punishment, and contained 
a clause prohibiting all and any one from so construing its im- 
port, as to hold it authority for any attack on the person either 
of Napoleon or any of his adherents. 

The Emperor was highly incensed at the pertinacity and cour- 
age of the Pontiff in adopting so bold a measure, and determined 
on punishing him. In the night betwixt the Stli and 6th of July, 

1 Annual Register, vol. li., p. 513 ; Botta, torn, it., p. SM. 
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the Quirinal palace, in which his Holiness resided, was forcibly 
entered by soldiers, and Greneral Radet, presenting himself before 
the Holy Father, demanded that he should instantly execute a 
renunciation of the temporal estates belonging to the See of Rome. 
^ I ought not — I will not — X cannot make such a cession," said 
Pius VIZ. " X have sworn to God to preserve inviolate the pos- 
sessions of the Holy Church — I will not violate my oath." The 
general then informed his Holiness he must prepare to quit 
Rome. " This, then, is the gratitude of your Emperor," ex- 
claimed the aged Pontiff, " for my great condescension towards 
the Galilean Church, and towards himself? Perhaps in that 
particular my conduct has been blameworthy in the eyes of 
God, and he is now desirous to punish me. I humbly stoop to 
his divine pleasure." 

At three o'clock in the morning, the Pope was placed in a 
carriage, which one cardinal alone was permitted to share with 
him, and thus forcibly carried from his capital. As they arrived 
at the gate del Popolo, the general observed it was yet time for 
his HpUness to acquiesce in the transference of his secular estates. 
The Pontiff returned a strong negative, and the carriage pro- 
ceeded.i 

At Florence, Pius was separated from Cardinal Pacca, the 
only person of his court who had been hitherto permitted to 
attend him ; and the attendance of General Radet was replaced 
by that of an officer of gendarmes. After a toilsome journey, 
partly performed in a litter, and sometimes by torch-light, the 
aged Pontiff was embarked for Alexandria, and transferred from 
thence to Mondovi, and then across the Alps to Grenoble. 

But the strange sight of the Head of the Catholic Church tra- 
velling under a guard of gendarmes, with the secrecy and the 
vigilance used in transporting a state criminal, began to interest 
the people in the south of France. Crowds assembled to beseech 
the Holy Father's benediction, perhaps with more sincerity than 
when, as the guest of Buonaparte, he was received there with all 
the splendour the Xmperial orders could command. 

At the end often days, Grenoble no longer seemed a fitting place 
for his Holiness's residence, probably because he excited too much 
interest, and he was again transported to the Italian side of the 
Alps, and quartered at Savona. Here, it is said, he was treated 
with considerable harshness, and for a time at least confined to 
his apartment. The prefect of Savoy, M. de Chabrol, presented 
his Holiness with a letter from Napoleon, upbraiding him in strong 
terms for his wilful obstinacy, and threatening to convoke at Paris 
a Council of Bishops, with a view to his deposition. " I will lay 
his threats," said Pius VI X., with the firmness which sustained 
him through his sufferings, ^ at the foot of the crucifix, and X 

1 Botta, torn, iv., p. 395 ; Jomini, torn, iii., p. 242 ; Savary, torn, ii., part il.^ 
p. 140. 
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leave with God the care of avenging my cause, since it has become 
his own." 

The feelings of the Catholics were doubtless enhanced on this 
extraordinary occasion, by their belief in the sacred, and, it may 
be said, divine character, indissolubly united with the Head of the 
Church. But the world. Papist and Protestant, were alike sen- 
sible to the outrageous indecency with which an old man, a priest 
and a sovereign, so lately the friend and guest of Buonaparte^ 
was treated, for no other reason that could be alleged, than to 
compel him to despoil himself of the territories of the Church, 
which he had sworn to transmit inviolate to his successors. Upon 
reflection. Napoleon seems to have become ashamed of the trans- 
action, which he endeavoured to shift from his own shoulders, 
while in the same breath he apologized for it, as the act of the 
politician, not the individual.^ 

Regarded politically, never was any measure devised to which 
the interest of France and the Emperor was more diametrically 
opposed. Napoleon nominally gained the city of Rome, whic^ 
without this step, it was in his power to occupy at any time ; but 
he lost the support, and incurred the mortal hatred of the Catho- 
lic clergy, and of all whom they could influence. He unravelled 
his own web, and destroyed, by this unjust and rash usurpation, 
all the merit which he had obtained by the re-establishment of 
the Gallican Church. Before this period he had said of the 
French clergy, and certainly had some right to use the language, 
'' I have reestablished them, I maintain them — they will surely 
continue attached to mo." But in innovating upon their religious 

1 Soe Las Cases, voL U., pp. 12 and 13. He avowed that he himself -would 
have refused, as a man and an officer, to mount guard on the Pope, " whose 
transportation into France," he added, " was done without my authority." 
Observing the surprise of Las Cases, he added, "that what he said was very true, 
together with other things which lie would learn by and by. Besides," he 
proceeded, " you are to distinguish the deeds of a sovereign, who acts collec- 
tively, as different from those of un individual, who is restrained bv no conside- 
ration that prevents him from following his own sentiments. Policy often per- 
mits, nay orders, a prince to do that which would be unpardonable in an indi- 
vidual." Of this denial and tliis a])ology, we shall only say, that the first seems 
very apocryphal, and the second would justify any crime which Machiavel or 
Achitophel could invent or recommend. Murat is the person whom the fa- 
vourers of Napoleon are desirous to load with the violence committed on the 
Pope. But if Murat had dared to tulcu so much ujMn himself, would it not have 
been as king of Naples ? and by what warrant could he have transferred the 
Pontiff from place to place in the north of Italy, and even in Prance itself, the 
Emperor's dominions, and not his own ? Besides, if Napoleon was, as has been 
stated, surprised, shocked, and incensed at the captivity of the Popo, whv did 
he not instantly restore him to his liberty, with suitable apoloulvs. and indem- 
nification ? His not doing so plainly shows, that If Murnt and Iladet had not 
express orders for what they did, they at least knew well it would be agreeable 
to the Emperor when done, and his ac<iulosc«nce in their violence is a sufficient 
proofthat they argued justly.— S. .,..,, , , 

" The Emperor knew nothing of the event until it had ocourred : and then 

late to disown it. He approved of what had beoii done, established 

WiePopeatsavona, and afterwards united Uonie to the Ki-encli ompire. thereby 

annulling the donation made of it by Charlemagne. 1 his aniiexution was re- 

gr<*tt«d by all, because everv ona desired peace. — bavarv, turn, u., part ii., 
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creed, in despoiling the Church, and maltreating its visible Head, 
he had cut the sinews of the league which he had formed betwixt 
the Church and his own government. It is easy to see the mis- 
taken grounds on which he reckoned. Himself an egotist, Napo- 
leon supposed, that when he had ascertained and secured to any 
man, or body of men, their own direct advantage in the system 
which he desired should be adopted, the parties interested were 
debarred from objecting to any innovations which he might after- 
wards introduce into that system, providing their own interest 
was not affected. The priests and sincere Catholics of France, 
on the other hand, thought, and in conscience could not think 
otherwise, that the Concordat engaged the Emperor to the preser- 
vation of the Catholic Church, as, on the other hand, it engaged 
them to fealty towards Napoleon. When, therefore, by his un- 
provoked aggression against the Head of the Church, he had 
incurred the spiritual censure of excommunication, they held, by 
consequence, that all their engagements to him were dissolved 
by his own act. 

The natural feelings of mankind acted also against the Emperor. 
The Pope, residing at Rome in the possession of temporal power 
and worldly splendour, was a far less interesting object to a devout 
imagination, than an old man hurried a prisoner from his capital, 
transported from place to place like a criminal, and at length 
detained in an obscure Italian town, under the control of the 
French police, and their instruments.^ 

The consequences of this false step were almost as injurious 
as those which resulted from the unprincipled invasion of Spain. 
To place that kingdom under his more immediate control. Napo- 
leon converted a whole nation of docile allies into irreconcilable 
enemies ; and, for the vanity of adding to the empire of France 
the ancient capital of the world, he created a revolt in the opi- 
nion of the Catholics, which was in the long-run of the utmost 
prejudice to his authority. The bulls of the Pope, in spite of the 
attention of the police, and of tlie numerous arrests and severe 
punishments inflicted on those who dispersed them, obtained a 
general circulation ; and, by affording a religious motive, enhanced 
and extended the disaffection to Napoleon, which, unavowed and 
obscure, began generally to arise against his person and govern- 
ment even in France, from the repeated draughts upon the con- 
scription, the annihilation of commerce, and the other distressing 

I " In the eyes of Europe, Pius VII. was considered as an illustrious and 
affecting victim of greedy ambition. A prisoner at Savona, he was despoiled of 
all his external honours, and shut out from all communication with the car- 
dinals, as well as deprived of all means of issuing bulls and assembling a council. 
What food for the petite dglise, for the turbulence of some priests, and for the 
ha^«d of some devotees! I immediately saw all these leavens would repro- 
duce the tecret associations we had with so much difficulty suppressed. In fact. 
Napoleon, by undoing all that he had hitherto done to calm and conciliate the 
miiida of the people, disposed them in the end to withdraw \lvetcv«eV(«% \tqqx 
his power, and even to ally tbemaelveB to his enemies, as booti ba >i\v«3 \a^>Ci^ 
eonragia to ahow themselves in force."— Foucmb, torn. 1., p. 335. 
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consequences arising out of the measures of a government, vrbaxSk 
seemed only to exist in war. 

While Buonaparte, at Schoenhrun, was thus disposing of Romt 
and its territories, and weighing in his bosom the alternative of 
dismembering Austria, or converting her into a friend, his life was 
exposed to one of those chances, to which despotic princes are 
peculiarly liable. It had often been predicted, that the dagger 
of some political or religious enthusiast, who might be willing to 
deposit his own life in gage for the success of his undertaking, was 
likely to put a period to Napoleon's extended plans of ambition. 
Fortunately, men like Felton^ or Sandt* are rarely met with, for 
the powerful instinct of self-preservation is, in the common case, 
possessed of influence even over positive lunatics, as well as men 
of that melancholy and atrabilious temperament, whose dark de- 
termination partakes of insanity. Individuals, however, occur 
from time to time, who are willing to sacrifice their own exist- 
ence, to accomplish the death of a private or public enemy. 

The life of Buonaparte at Schoenbrun was retired and obscure. 
He scarcely ever visited the city of Vienna ;' and spent his time 
as if in the Tuileries, amid his generals, and a part of his minis- 
ters, who were obliged to attend him during his military expedi- 
tions. His most frequent appearance in public was when re- 
viewing his troops. On one of these occasions [23d Sept.] while 
a body of the French guard was parsing in review, a young man, 
well Messed, and of the middle rank, rushed suddenly forward, 
and attempted to plunge a long sharp knife, or poniard, in Napo- 
leon's bosom. Berthier threw himself betwixt his master and the 
assassin, and Bapp made the latter pnsoner. On his examination, 
the youth evinced the coolness of a fanatic. He was a native of 
Erfurt, son of a Lutheran clergyman, well educated, and of a 
decent condition in life. He avowed his purpose to have killed 
Napoleon, as called to the task by God, for the liberation of his 
country. No intrigue or correspondence with any party appeared 
to have prompted his unjustifiable purpose, nor did his behaviour 
or pulse testify any sign of insanity or mental alienation. Ho 
told Buonaparte, that he had so much respect for his talents, that 
if he could have obtained an audience of him, he would have 
commenced the conference by an exhortation to him to make 
peace ; but if he could not succeed, he was determined to take 
his life. « What evil have I done you?" asked Napoleon. « To 

I The assassin ofVilliers, Duke of Buckingham, in 1628. 

> The political fanatic of Jena, who assassinated Kotzcbue at Manheim, in 

wia 

8 " In the midst of the Emperor's occupations at Vienna, he was not unmind- 
ful of the memory of the Chevalier Bavard. Thechapel of the villaRe of Mar- 
tinibrc, in which that hero had been christened, was repaired at great expense 
by his orders. He also directed that the heart of the chevalier should be re- 
moved to the said chapel with due ceremony ; and an inscription, dictated by 
the Emperor himself, recording the praises of the knight * without fear and 
without reproach,* was placed on the leaden box containing his heart*— Sa- 
VARY, torn. iL, part ii., p. 07 
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me personally, none ; but you are the oppressor of my comitry, 
the oppressor of the world, and to have put you to death would 
have been the most glorious act a man of honour could do." 

Stapps, for that was his name, was justly condemned to die; 
for no cause can justify assassination.^ His death was marked 
by the same fanati^l fiLness which had accompanied hi, crime ; 
and the adventure remained a warning, though a fruitless one, 
to Buonaparte, that any man who is indifferent to his own life, 
may end^ger that of the most absolute sovereign upon earth, 
even when at the head of his military force.* 

The negotiations for peace with Austria continued, notwith- 
standing the feeble state of the latter power, to be unusually pro- ■ 
tracted. The reason, at that time secret, became soon after pub- 
licly known. 

Buonaparte's first intentions had been to dismember the empire, 
which he had found so obstinate and irreconcilable in its enmity, 
and, separating from the dominions of Austria either the kingdom 
of Hungary, or that of Bohemia, or both, to reduce the House of 
Hapsburg to the rank of a second-rate power in Europe. Napo- 
leon himself aJQ&rmed, when in Saint Helena, that he was encou- 
raged by one of the royal family (the Archduke Charles is indi- 
cated) to persist in his purpose, as the only means of avoiding 
future wars with Austria ; and that the same prince was willing 
to have worn one of the crowns, thus to be torn from the brows 
of his brother Francis.^ We can only say, that the avowals of 
Napoleon when in exile, like his bulletins when in power, seem so 
generally dictated by that which he wished to be believed, rather 
than by a frank adherence to truth, that we cannot hold his un- 
supported and inexplicit testimony as sufficient to impose the 
least stain on the noble, devoted, and patriotic character of the 
archduke, whose sword and talents had so often served his bro- 
ther's cause, and whose life exhibits no indication of that mean- 
ness which would be implied in a wish to share the spoils of his 
country, or accept at the hands of the conqueror a tributary 
Idngdom, reft from the dominions of his king and brother. Buo- 
naparte himself paid the courage and devotion of the Austrian 
prince a flattering compliment, when, in sending to him a deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honour, he chose that which was worn 
by the common soldier, as better suited to the determination and 
frankness of his character, than one of those richly ornamented, 
which were assigned to men of rank, who had perhaps never 

1 Las Cases, torn, ii., p. 12 ; Savary, torn, ii., part ii., p. 151 ; Bapp, p. 141. 

> " The wretched joudr man was taken to Vienna, brought before a council 
of war, and executed on the 27th. He had taken no sustenance since the 24th, 
because, as he said, he had sufficient strength to walk to the place of execution. 
His last words were -' Liberty forever ! Germany for ever! Death to the ty- 
xant ! ' I delivered the report to Npoleon, who desired me to keep the knvC^ 
that had been found upon the criminal. It is fitUI in m^ i^«aea!&No\x?^— ^&k«v, 
p. It7. 

^•Laa Cases, torn, U., p. lOl 
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known, or only seen at some distance, the toils and dangers of 
battle. 

The crisis, however, approached, which was to determine the 
fate of Austria. Buonaparte's favourite minister, Champagny, 
Duke of Cadore, had been for some time at Presburg, arranging 
with Metternich the extent of cession of territory by which Aus- 
tria was to pay for her unfortunate assumption of hostilities. 
The definitive treaty of peace, when at length published, was 
found to contain the following articles: — I. Austria ceded, in 
favour of the Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, Salts- 
burg, Berchtolsgaden, and a part of Upper Austria. II. To France 
directly, she ceded her only seaport of Trieste, the districts of 
Camiola, Friuli, the circle of Villach, and some part of Croatia 
and Dalmatia. These dominions tended to strengthen and enlarge 
the French province of Illyria, and to exclude Austria from the 
Adriatic, and the possibility of communication with Great Britain. 
A small lordship, called Kazons, lying within the territories of 
the Grison League, was also relinquished. III. To the King of 
Saxony, in that chai'acter, Austria ceded some small part of 
Bohemia, and in the capacity of Duke of Warsaw, she gave up 
to him the city of Cracow, and the whole of Western Galicia. 
lY. Russia had a share, though a moderate one, in the spoils of 
Austria. She was to receive, in reward of her aid, though tardily 
and unwillingly tendered, a portion of Eastern Gralicia, containing 
a population of four hundred thousand souls. But from this ces- 
sion the town of Brody, a commercial place of consequence, was 
specially excepted ; and it has been said that this exception made 
an unfavourable impression on the Emperor Alexander, which 
was not overbalanced by the satisfaction he received from the 
portion of spoil transferred to him.* 

In his correspondence with the Russian Court, Napoleon ex- 
pressed himself as having, from deference to Alexander's wishes, 
given Austria a more favourable peace than she had any reason 
to expect.^ Indeed, Europe in general was surprised at the mo- 
deration of the terms ; for though Austria, by her cessions at 
different points, yielded up a surface of 45,000 square miles, and 
a population of between three and four millions, yet the extremity 
in which she was placed seemed to render this a cheap ransom, 
as she still retained 180,000 square miles, and upwards, of terri- 
tory, which, with a population of twenty-one millions, rendered 
her, after France and Russia, even yet the most formidable power 
on the continent. But her good angel had not slept. The House 
of Rodolph of Hapsburg had arisen, from small beginnings, to 
its immense power and magnitude, chiefly by matrimonial alli- 
ances,^ and it was determined that, by another intermarriage of 

1 For a copy of the treaty, see Annual Register, voL IL, p. 791 . 
' Annual Register, toI. li., p. 790 
3 The verses are well known, — 

" Bella gerant aXii, tn, felix Auttna, nube," &c.— & 
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that Imperial House, with the most successful conqueror whom 
the world had ever seen, she should escape with comparative 
ease from the greatest extremity in which she had ever been 
placed. There is no doubt, also, that by secret articles of treaty. 
Napoleon, according to his maxim of making the conquered party 
sustain the expense of the war, exacted for that purpose heavy 
contributions from the Austrian Government. 

He left Schoenbrun on the 16th October, the day after the de- 
finitive treaty of peace, which takes its name from that palace, 
had been signed there; and it is remarkable that no nulitary 
caution was relaxed in tiie evacuation of the Austrian domini(HiB 
by the French troops. They retreated by echellon, so as to be 
always in a position of mutual support, as if they had still been 
manoeuvring in an enemy's country. 

On th^ 14th November, Napoleon received at Paris the gra- 
tulations of the Senate, who too fondly complimented him on 
having acquired, by his triumphs, the palm of peace. That em- 
blem, they said, should be placed high above his other laurels, 
upon a monument which should be dedicated by the gratitude 
of the French people. *' To the Greatest of Heroes who never 
achieved victory but for the happiness of the world." 



CHAPTER L. 

Change in Napoleon^s DomesHo Life — Causes which led to it — His 
anxiety for an Heir — A Son of his brother Louis is fixed upon, 
hut dies in Childhood — Character and influence of Josephine — 
Strong mutual aUachment betwixt her and Napoleon — Fouchi 
opens to Josephine the Plan of a Divorce — her extreme Distress 
— On 5th December, Napoleon announces her Fate to Josephine 
— On \5ih they are formally separated before the Imperial 
Council — Josephine retaining the rank of JSmpress for life — 
Espousals, of Buonaparte and Maria Louisa of Austria take 
place at Vienna, llth March, 1810. 

There is perhaps no part of the varied life of the wonderful 
person of whom we treat, more deeply interesting, than the 
change which took place in his domestic establishment, shortly 
after the peace of Vienna. The main causes of that change are 
strongly rooted in human nature, but there were others which 
arose out of Napoleon's peculiar situation. The desire of poste- 
rity — of being represented long after our own earthly career is 
over, by those who derive their life and condition in society from 
us, is deeply rooted in our species. In all ages and countries, 
children are accounted a blessing, barrenness a misfortune at 
least, if not a curse. This desire of maintaining a posthumous 
connexion with the world, through the medium of our descend- 
ants, is increased, when there is property or xaivk \a Y^^isbk^in^u^^ 

vou IV, ' B 
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and, liowcvor vain the thought, there are few to which men cling 
with Huch Rinccro fondness, as the prospect of bequeathing to 
thtsir children's children the fortunes they have inherited from 
th«!ir fathers, or acquired by their own industry. There is kind- 
newt as well as some vanity in the feeling ; for the attachment 
which wo bear to the children whom we see and love, naturally 
flows downward to their lineage, whom we may never see. The 
love of distant posterity is in some degree the metaphysics of na* 
tural affection. 

It was impossible that the founder of so vast an empire as that 
of Napoleon, could be insensible to a feeling which is so deeply 
grafted in our nature, as to influence the most petty .proprietor 
of a hr)Uso and a few acres — it is of a character to be felt in pro- 
fxirtion to the extent of the inheritance ; and so viewed, there 
novor existed in the world before, and, it is devoutly to be hoped, 
will never be again permitted by Providence to arise, a power so 
oxtonsive, so formidable as Napoleon's. Immense as it was, it 
]iad been, moreover, the work of his own talents ; and, there- 
foro, ho must have anticipated, with the greater pain, that the 
systom, porfootod by so much labour and blood, shoidd fall to 
I)ioces on the death of him by whom it had been erected, or that 
the reins of empire should be grasped after that event << by some 
unlineal hand," 

" No ion of his sncceeding." 

The drop of gall, which the poet describes so naturally as embit- 
tering the cup of the Usurper of Scotland, infused, there is no 
doubt, its full bitterness into that of Napoleon. 

The sterility of the Empress Josephine was now rendered, 
by the course of nature, an irremediable evil, over which she 
mourned in hopeless distress ; and conscious on what precarious 
circumstances the continuance of their union seemed now to de- 
pend, she gave way occasionally to fits of jealousy, less excited, 
according to Napoleon,^ by personal attachment, than by suspi- 
cion that her influence over her husband's mind might be dimi- 
nished, in case of his having offspring by some paramour. 

Sho turned her thoughts to seek a remedy, and exerted her 
influence over her husband, to induce him to declare some one 
his successor, according to the unlimited powers vested in him 
by the Imperial constitution. In the selection, she naturally en- 
deavoured to direct his choice towards his step-son, Eugene 
Beauhamois,her own son by her first marriage ; but this did not 
meet Buonaparte's approbation. A child, the son of his brother 
Louis, by Hortense Beauhamois, appeared, during its brief exist- 
ence, more likely to become the destined heir of this immense in- 

. J|_"*Aion by Josephine would have completed my happiness. It would 
~ *mt an end to her iealousy, hy which I was continually harassed. She 
rtd of baring a cnild, and she in consequence looked forward with 
b»tiwfiitiire.^".-NAPOLBoir, Lot Cases, torn. U., p. 280. 
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heritance. Napoleon seemed attached to the boy ; and when he 
manifested any spark of childish spirit, rejoiced in the sound of 
the drum, or showed pleasure in looking upon arms and the 
image of war, he is said to have exclaimed — ^ There is a child 
fit to succeed, perhaps to surpass me." ^ 

The fixing his choice on an heir so intimately connected with 
herself, would have secured the influence of Josephine, as much 
as it could receive assurance from any thing save bearing her 
husband issue herself; but she was not long permitted to enjoy 
this prospect. The son of Louis and Hortense died of a disorder 
incident to childhood ; and thus was broken, while yet a twig, the 
shoot, that, growing to maturity, might have been reckoned on 
as the stay of an empire. Napoleon showed the deepest grief, 
but Josephine sorrowed as one who had no hope.^ 

Yet, setting aside her having the misfortune to bear him no 
issue, the clauns of Josephine on her husband's affections were 
as numerous as could be possessed by a wife. She had shared 
his more lowly fortunes, and, by her management and address 
during his absence in Egypt, had paved the way for the splendid 
success which he had attained on his return. She had also done 
much to render his government popular, by softening the sudden 
and fierce bursts of passion to which his temperament induced 
him to give way. No one could understand, Hke Josephine, the 
peculiarities of her husband's temper — no one dared, like her, to 
encounter his displeasure, rather than not advise him for his 
better interest — ^no one could possess such opportunities of watch- 
ing the fit season for intercession — and no one, it is allowed on 
all hands, made a more prudent, or a more beneficent use of the 
opportunities she enjoyed. The character of Buonaparte, vehe- 
ment by temper, a soldier by education, and invested by Fortune 
with the most despotic power, required pecuharly the moderat- 
ing influence of such a mind, which could interfere without in- 
trusion, and remonstrate without offence. 

To maintain this influence over her husband, Josephine made 
not only unreluctantly, but eagerly, the greatest personal sacri- 
fices. In many of the rapid journeys which he performed, she 
was his companion. No obstacle of road or weather was per- 
mitted to interfere with her departure. However sudden the 
call, the Empress was ever ready ; however untimely the hour, 
her carriage was in instant attendance. The influence which 
she maintained by the sacrifice of her personal comforts, was 
used for the advancement of her husband's best interests — ^the 
relief of those who were in distress, and the averting the conse- 
qnences of hasty resolutions, formed in a moment of violence or 
irritation. 

1 Fouch^. torn. L, p. 324. 

» " Never did I see Napoleon a prey to deeper and more concentrated grief; 
nerir did I see Josephine in more agonizing affliction. Thej appeared to find 
in it a'monmful presentiment of a futnritj without happuxew audJ-^XY^nraX 
hope.*'— FoucH B, toin. i. . p. 324. 
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Besides her considerable talents, and her real beneficence of 
disposition, Josephine was possessed of other ties over the mind 
of her husband. The mutual passion which had subsisted be- 
tween them for many years, if its warmth had subsided, seems 
to have left behind affectionate remembrances and mutual esteem. 
The grace and dignity with which Josephine played her part in 
the Imperial pageant, was calculated to gratify the pride of Na- 
poleon, which might have been shocked at seeing the character 
of Empress discharged with less ease and adroitness; for her 
temper and manners enabled her, as one early accustomed to the 
society of persons of political influence, to conduct herself with 
singular dexterity in the intrigues of the splendid and busy court, 
where she filled so important a character. Lastly, it is certain 
that Buonaparte, who, like many of those that affect to despise 
superstition, had a reserve of it in his own bosom, beUeved that 
his fortunes were indissolubly connected with those of Josephine ; 
and loving her as she deserved to be beloved, he held his union 
with her the more intimate, that there was attached to it, he 
thought, a spell affecting his own destinies, which had ever 
seemed most predominant when they had received the recent 
influence of Josephine's presence. 

Notwithstanding all these mutual ties, it was evident to the 
politicians of the Tuileries, that whatever attachment and vene- 
ration for the Empress Napoleon might profess and feel, it was 
likely, in the long-run, to give way to the eager desire of a lineal 
succession, to which he might bequeath his splendid inheritance. 
As age advanced, every year weakened, though in an impercep- 
tible degree, the influence of the Empress, and must have ren- 
dered more eager the desire of her husband to form a new alli- 
ance, while he was yet at a period of life enabling him to hope 
he might live to train to maturity the expected heir. 

Fouch^, the minister of police, the boldest political intriguer 
of his time, discovered speedily to what point the Emperor must 
ultimately arrive, and seems to have meditated the ensuring hu 
own power and continuance in favour, by taking the initiative 
in a measure in which, perhaps, Napoleon might be ashamed to 
break the ice in person.^ Sounding artfully his master's diiq>ofli- 
tion, Fouch^ was able to discover that the Emperor was strug^ 
gling betwixt the supposed poUtical advantages to be deriv^ 
from a new matrimonial union on the one hand, and, on the 
other, love for his present consort, habits of society winch par- 
ticularly attached lum to Josephine, and the species of supersti- 

1 "It would ill have become me to have kept within my own breast the saff* 
eestions of my foresight. In a confidential memoir, which I read to Napoleon 
himself, I reprcsentea to him the necessity of dissolving his marriage ; of im- 
mediately forming, as Emperor, a new alliance more suitable and more hanpr ; 
and of giving an heir to the throne on which Providence had placed him. Witn- 
out declaring anv thing positive. Napoleon let me perceive, that, in a political 
point of -view, the diraolution of his marriage was already detenninea in hit 
rnisd. "—FoucBB, torn i., p. 326. 
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tion which we have abeady noticed. Having been able to con- 
jecture the state of the Emperor's inclinations, the crafty coun- 
sellor determined to make Josephine herself the medium of sug- 
gesting to Buonaparte the measure of her own divorce, and his 
second marriage, as a sacrifice necessary to consolidate the em- 
pire, and complete the happiness of the Emperor. 

One evening at Fontainbleau, as the Empress was returning 
from mass, Fouch^ detained her in the embrasure of a window 
in the gallery, while, with an audacity almost incomprehensible, 
he explained, with all the alleviating qualifications his ingenuity 
could suggest, the necessity of a sacrifice, which he represented 
as equally sublime and inevitable. The tears gathei^ed in Jose- 
phine's eyes — ^her colour came and went — ^her lips swelled — and 
the least which the counsellor had to fear, was his advice having 
brought on a severe nervous affection. She commanded her emo- 
tions, however, sufficiently to ask Fouch^ with a faltering voice, 
whether he had any commission to hold such language to her. 
He replied in the negative, and said that he had only ventured on 
such an insinuatiqn from his having predicted with certainty 
what must necessarily come to pass ; and from his desire to turn 
her attention to what so nearly concerned her glory and happi- 
ness.* 

In consequence of this interview, an impassioned and interest- 
ing scene is said to have taken place betwixt Buonaparte and his 
consort, in which he naturally and truly disavowed the commu- 
nication of Fouchd, and attempted, by every means in his power, 
to dispel her apprehensions. But he refused to dismiss Fouch^, 
when she demanded it as the punishment due to that minister's 
audacity, in tampering with her feelings ; and this refusal alone 
might have convinced Josephine, that though ancient habitual 
affection might for a time maintain its influence in the nuptial 
chamber, it must at length give way before the suggestions of 
political interest, which were sure to predominate in the cabinet. 
In fact, when the idea had once been started, the chief objection 
WHS removed, and Buonaparte, being spared the pain of directly 
communicating the unkind and ungrateful proposal to Josephine, 
had now only to afford her time to familiarise herself with the 
idea of a divorce, as that which political combinations rendered 
inevitable. 

The communication of Fouch^ was made before Napoleon un- 
dertook his operations in Spain ; and by the time of the meeting 
at Erfurt, the divorce seems to have been a matter detei*mined, 
since the subject of a match betwixt Buonaparte and one of the 
archduchesses, the possibility of which had been anticipated as 
far back as the treaty of Tilsit, was resumed, seriously treated of, 
and if not received with cordiaUty by the Imperial family of 
Russia, was equally far from being finally rejected. The reigning 

i Foncbi, torn. I, p. 328. 
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Empress, and the Empress Mother, were, however, opposed to it. 
The ostensible motive was, as we have elsewhere said, the differ- 
ence of religion ; but these high-minded princesses rejected the 
alliance chiefly on accomit of the personal character of the suitor. 
And although it must have been managed with Hie greatest 
secrecy imaginable, it seems probable that the idea of substituting 
an Archduchess of Austria for her whose hand was refused him, 
was started in the course of the treaty of Schoenbrun, and had its 
effects in providing lenient terms for the weaker party. Napo- 
leon himself says, that he renounced his purpose of dismember- 
ing Austria when his marriage was fixed upon. But the condi- 
tions of peace were signed on the 15th of October, and therefore 
the motive which influenced Napoleon in granting them must 
have had existence previous to that period. 

Yet the contrary is boldly asserted. The idea of the match is 
said to have been suggested by the Austrian government at a 
later period, upon understanding that difliculties had occurred in 
Napoleon's negotiation for a matrimonial alliance in the family of 
Alexander. Fouch^ ascribes the whole to the address of his own 
agent, the Comte de Narbonne, a Frenchman of the old school, 
witty, pliant, gay, well-mannered, and insinuating, who was am- 
bassador at Vienna in the month of January 1810.^ 

But, whether the successor of Josephine were or were not 
already determined upon, the measures for separating this amiable 
and interesting woman £rom him whose fortunes she had assisted 
to raise, and to whose person she was so much attached, were in 
full and public operation soon after her husband's return from 
the campaign of Wagram. Upon the 3d of December, Buona- 
parte attended the solemn service of Te Deum for his victories. 
He was clad with unusual magnificence, wearing the Spanish 
costume, and displaying in his hat an enormous plume of feathers. 
The Kings of &txony and Wirtemberg, who attended as his 
satellites on this occasion, were placed beside him in full uni- 
form, and remained uncovered during the ceremony. 

From the cathedral, Napoleon passed to the opening of the 
Legislative Body, and boasted, in the oration he addressed to 
them, of the victories which he had achieved, and the trophies 
which he had acquired ; nay, he vaunted of his having reunited 
Tuscany to the empire — as if the spoiling the inoffensive and 
unresisting widow and orphan could ever be a legitimate subject 
of triumph. From the existing affairs of Spain, no direct reason 
for gratulation could be derived ; but when Napoleon could no 
longer claim praise from things as they presently stood, he was 
profuse in his promises of a rapid change to the better, and spoke 
as a prophet when he ceased to be the reporter of agreeable facts. 
" When I," he said, " show myself on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, the terrified Leopard shall plunge into the ocean, to 

1 M6moires de Fouch^, torn, i, p. 348. 
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avoid shame, defeat, and destruction. The triumph of my arms 
shall be that of the Genius of Good over the Genius of Evil, of 
moderation, order, and morals, over civil war, anarchy, and the 
malevolent passions." With such fair colouring will ambition 
and injustice attempt to screen their purposes. A poetical reply 
from M. de Fontanes assured the Emperor, that whatever was 
connected with him must arise to grandeur, whatever was sub- 
jected to any other influence was threatened with a speedy fall. 
** It was therefore necessary," he continued, " to submit to your 
ascendency, whose counsels are at once recommended by heroism 
and by policy." To this speech Buonaparte made a rejoinder, in 
which, resuming the well-worn themes of his own praises, he 
alluded to the obstacles which he had surmounted, and concluded, 
'' I and my family will always know how to sacrifice our most 
tender affections to the interests and welfare of the Great Nation." 
These concluding words, the meaning of which was already 
guessed by all who belonged to the Court, were soon no riddle to 
ilie public in general. 

Two days afterwards. Napoleon made Josephine acquainted 
with the cruel certainty, that the separation was ultimately de- 
termined upon. But not the many months which had passed 
since the subject was first touched upon by Fouch^ — ^not the 
conviction which she must have long since received from various 
quarters, that the measure was unalterably resolved upon, could 
strengthen her to hear the tongue of her beloved husband an- 
nounce what was in fact, though not in name, a sentence of repu- 
diation. She fell into a long and profound swoon. Napoleon was 
much affected, but his resolution was taken, and could not be 
altered. The preparations for the separation went on without 
delay. 

On the 15th December, just ten days after the official commu- 
nication of her fate had been given to the Empress, Napoleon 
and Josephine appeared in presence of the Arch-Chancellor, the 
family of Napoleon, the principal officers of state — in a word, the 
fiill Imperial Council. In this assembly. Napoleon stated the 
deep national interest which required that he should have succes- 
sors of his own body, the heirs of his love for his people, to occupy 
the throne on which Providence had placed him. He informed 
them, that he had for several years renounced the hope of having 
children by his well-beloved Empress Josephine ; and that there- 
fore he had resolved to subject the feelings of his heart to the 
good of the state, and desire the dissolution of their marriage. 
He was, he said, but forty years old, and might well hope to live 
to train up such children as Providence might send him, in his 
own sentiments and arts of government. Again he dwelt on the 
truth and tenderness of his beloved spouse, his partner during 
fifteen years of happy union. Crowned as she had been by his 
own hand, he desired she should retain the rank of Es^Y^^^i^ 
daring her life. 
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in cultivating the fine arts, of which she collected some beautiful 
specimens, and in pursuing the science of botany ; but especially 
in the almost daily practice of acts of benevolence and charity, of 
which the English detenus, of whom there were several at St. 
Germains, frequently shared the benefit.* Napoleon visited her 
very frequently, and always treated her with the respect to which 
she was entitled. He added also to her dowry a third million of 
francs, that she might feel no inconvenience from the habits of 
expense to which it was her foible to be addicted. 

This important state measure was no sooner completed, than 
the Great C!ouncil was summoned, on the 1st February, to assist 
the Emperor in the selection of a new spouse. They were given 
to understand, that a match with a Grand Duchess of Russia had 
been proposed, but was likely to be embarrassed by disputes con- 
cerning religion. A daughter of the King of Saxony was also 
mentioned, but it was easily indicated to the C!ouncil that their 
choice ought to fall upon ai Princess of the House of Austria. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, Eugene, the son of the repudiated 
Josephine, was commissioned by the Council to propose to the 
Austrian ambassador a match between Napoleon and the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa.^ Prince Schwartzenberg had his instruc- 
tions on the subject ; so that the match was proposed, discussed, 
and decided in the Council, and afterwards adjusted between ple- 
nipotentiaries on either side, in the space of twenty-four hours.^ 
The espousals of Napoleon and Maria Louisa were celebrated at 
Vienna, 11th March, 1810. The person of Buonaparte was re- 
presented by his favourite Berthier, while the Archduke Charles 
assisted at tiie ceremony, in the name of the Emperor Francis. 
A few days afterwards, the youthful bride, accompanied by the 
Queen of Naples, proceeded towards France. 

With good taste. Napoleon dispensed with the ceremonies used 
in the reception of Marie Antoinette, whose marriage with Louis 
XVI., though never named or alluded to, was in other respects 
the model of the present solenmity. Near Soissons, a single horse- 
man, no way distinguished by dress, rode past the carriage m 
which the young Empress was seated, and had the boldness to 
return, as ^ to reconnoitre more closely. The carriage stopped, 
the door was opened, and Napoleon, breaking through all the 
tediousness of ceremony, introduced himself to his bride, and 

1 *' In qnittine the court, Josephine drew the hearts of all its Totaries after 
her: she was endeared to all by a kindness of disposition which was without a 
itarallel. She never did the smallest injury to any one in the da^s of her power : 
ner rery enemies found in her a protectress : not a day of her life but what she 
asked a favour for some person, oftentimes unknown to her, but whom she 
found to be deserving of her protection, Regardless of self, her whole time was 
eiijRfu^ed in attending to the wants of others. —Sa vary, tom. ii., part ii.,p. 177* 

» Maria Louisa, the eldest daughter of the Emperor of Austria and Maria 
Theresa of Naples, was born the 12th December, 1791. Her stature was suffi- 
dentlv majestic, her complexion fresh and bloominf^, her eyes blue and ani- 
mateo, her hair light, and iter hand and foot so beautiful, that thfi'j \sa]j^\ka:''' 
served as models for the sculpto)^ 

3 Fuuch^ tom. i., p. 350. 
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came with her to Soissons.^ The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed at St. Cloud by Buonaparte's uncle, the Cardinal Fesch. 
The most splendid rejoicings, illuminations, concerts, festivals, 
took place upon this important occasion. But a great calamity 
occurred, which threw a shade over these demonsti*ations of joy. 
Prince Schwartzenberg liad given a distinguished ball on the occa- 
sion, when unhappily the dancing-room, which was temporary, 
and erected in the garden, caught fire. No efforts could stop the 
progress of the flames, in which several persons perished, and 
amongst them even the sister of Prince Schwartzenberg. This 
tragic circumstance struck a damp on the public mind, and was 
considered as a bad omen, especially when it was remembered 
that the marriage of Louis XVI. with a former Princess of Aus- 
tria had been signalized by a similar disaster.^ 

As a domestic occurrence, nothing could more contribute to 
Buonaparte's happiness than his union with Maria Louisa. He 
was wont to compare her with Josephine, by giving the latter all 
the advantages of art and grace ; the former the charms of simple 
modesty and innocence. His former Empress used every art to 
support or enhance her personal charms ; but with so much pru- 
dence and mystery, that the secret cares of her toilette could 
never be traced — her successor trusted for the power of pleasing, 
to youth and nature. Josephine mismanaged her revenue, and 
incurred debt without scruple, ^laria Louisa lived within her 
income, or if she desired any indulgence beyond it, which was 
rarely the case, she asked it as a favour of Napoleon. Josephine, 
accustomed to political intrigue, loved to manage, to influence, 
and to guide her husband ; Mana Louisa desired only to please 
and to obey him. Both were excellent women, of great sweetness 
of temper, and fondly attached to Napoleon.^ In the difference 
between these distinguished persons, we can easily discriminate 
the leading features of the Parisian, and of the simple Grerman 
beauty ; but it is certainly singular that the artificial character 
should have belonged to the daughter of the West Indian planter ; 
that marked by nature and simplicity, to a princess of the proudest 
court in Europe. 

Buonaparte, whose domestic conduct was generally praise- 
worthy, behaved with the utmost kindness to his princely bride. 
He observed, however, the strictest etiquette, and required it 
from the Empress. If it happened, for example, as was often 
the case, that he was prevented from attending at the hour when 
dinner was placed on the table, he was displeased if, in the interim 
of his absence, which was often prolonged, she either took a book 

1 *' She had always been given to understand that Berthier, who had married 
her by proxy at Vienna, in person and age exactly resembled the Emperor : she, 
however, signified that she observed a very pleasing difference between them." 
— Las Casks, torn, i., p. 312. 

2 " The most unfortunate presages were drawn from it; Napoleon himseli 
was struck with it."— Fouchr, tom. L, p. 355. 

? Las Cases, tom. L, p. 310... 
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or had recourse to any female occupation — if, in short, he did not 
find her in the attitude of waiting for the signal to take her place 
at table. Perhaps a sense of his inferior birth made Napoleon 
more tenacious of this species of form, as what he could not afford 
to relinquish. On the other hand, Maria Louisa is said to have 
expressed her surprise at her husband's dispensing with the use 
of arms and attendance of guards, and at his moving about with 
the freedom of an individual ; ^ although this could be no great 
novelty to a member of the Imperial Family of Austria, most 
of whom, and especially the Emperor Francis, are in the habit 
of mixing familiarly with the people of Vienna, at public places, 
and in the public walks. 

As it influenced his poHtical fate, Buonaparte has registered his 
complaint, that the Austrian match was a precipice covered with 
flowers, which he was rashly induced to approach by the hopes of 
domestic happiness.^ But if this proved so, it was the fault of 
Napoleon himself ; his subjects and his allies augured very dif- 
ferently of its consequences, and to himself alone it was owing 
that these auguries were disappointed. It was to have been ex- 
pected, that a connexion formed with the most ancient Imperial 
Family in Christendom, might have induced Buonaparte to adopt 
some of those sentiments of moderation which regard rather the 
stability than the increase of power. It constituted a point at 
which he might pause. It might have been thought that, satiated 
with success, and wearied with enterprise, he would have busied 
himself more in consolidating the power which he desired to 
transmif to his expected posterity, than in aiming at rendering 
his grandeur more invidious and more precarious, by further 
schemes of ambition. Even the charms which this union added 
to his domestic life, might, it was hoped, bring on a taste for 
repose, which, could it have influenced that fiery imagination 
and frame of iron, might have been of such essential advantage 
to Europe. 

Napoleon knew what was expected, and endeavoiu'ed to vin- 
dicate himself beforehand for the disappointment which he fore- 
saw was about to ensue. *' The good citizens rejoice sincerely 
at my marriage, monsieur!" he said to Decr&, his minister. — 
* Very much. Sire." — *^ 1 understand they think the Lion will go 
to slumber, ha,V* — '' To speak the truth. Sire, they entertain some 
hopes of that nature." Napoleon paused an instant, and then 
replied, '* They are mistaken ; yet it is not the fault of the Lion; 
slumber would be as agreeable to him as to others. But see you 
not that while I have the air of being constantly the attacking 
party, I am, in fact, acting only on the defensive V* This sophism, 

1 Voice from St. Helena, rol. ii., p. 225. 

9 " Austria liad become a portion of my ftimilj ; and jet my marriage minf^d 
me. If I had not thought myself safe, and protected by this alliance, I should 
bare delayed the insurrection of Poland : I should have waited until Spain was 
rabdued and tranquil. I set foot on an abyss, concealed \>'^ &\^e^Q\^QH(«ti^'* 
•^Napoljeon, Las Cases, torn, ii., p. 1U5. 
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by wMob Napoleon endeavoured to persuade all men, that his 
constant wars arose, not from choice, but out of the neceeaitjr of 
his situation, will be best discussed hereafter. 

In the meantime, we may only notice, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander judged most accurately of the consequences of the Austrian 
match, when he said, on receiving the news, *' Then the next 
task will be, to drive me back to my forests ;** so certitin he was 
that Napoleon would make his intimate alliance with the Emperor 
Francis, the means of an attack upon Russia ; and so acute was 
he in seeing the germs of futm*e and more desperate wars, in a 
union from which more shortsighted politicians were looking for 
the blessings of peace. 



CHAPTER LI. 

Almogt att the foreign French Settlements faU into the hands of 
the British — French Squadron destroyed at the Isle of Aix^ htf 
Lord Cochrane — and at the Isle of Rosas, by Lord Collingwood 
— Return to the Proceedings in Spain — Soult takes Oporto — 
Attacked and Defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley — Ferrol and 
Corunna retaken by the Patriots — Battle of Talavera, gained by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley — Created Lord Wellington — The French 
Armies take many Towns and strong Places — Supreme Junta 
retreat to Cadiz — The Guerilla System — Growing disappointment 
of Buonaparte — His immense exertions — Battle ofBusaco — Lord 
Wellington's famous Retreat on Torres Vedras. 

Notwithstanding the credit which Napoleon had acquired^ 
by dictating to the House of Austria the triumphant treaty of 
Schoenbrun, and also by allying himself with that antient Impe- 
rial House, which had, on different occasions, showed towards 
him the signs of persevering enmity, this period of his history 
did not pass without his experiencing several reverses of fortune. 
The few foreign settlements which hitherto remained united to 
France, were now successively taken by the British. ' Cayenne, 
Martinico, Senegal, and Saint Domingo, were conquered and 
occupied in the West Indies ; while Lord Collingwood, with troops 
furnished from Sicily, occupied the islands of Ccphalonia, 2iantey 
Ithaca, and Cerigo. 

A French squadron of men-of-war being blockaded in the 

roadstead of the isle of Aix, tlie determined valour of Lord 

Cochrane was employed for their destruction. Fire-ships were 

sent against the French vessels, and though the execution was 

ess complete than had been expected, owing to some misunder- 

tanding between Lord Cocliraue and Admiral Gambler, who 

ommanded in chief, yet the greater part of the French ships 

ere burnt, or driven ashore and desti*oyed. Lord Collingwood 

so destroyed an important French oonvoyi with tho armed 
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vessels who protected it, in the isle of Rosas. Every thing 
announced that England retained the full command of what has 
been termed her native element ; while the transactions in Spain 
showed, that, under a general who understood at once how to gain 
victories, and profit by them when obtained, the land forces of 
Britain were no less formidable than her navy. This subject 
draws our attention to the afiairs of the Peninsula, where it might 
be truly said ** the land was burning." 

The evacuation of Corunna by the army of the late Sir John 
Moore, and their return to England, which their disastrous con- 
dition rendered indispensable, left Soult in seeming possession 
of Gralicia, Ferrol and Corunna having both surrendered to him. 
But the strength of the Spanish cause did not lie in walls and ram- 
parts, but in the indomitable courage of the gallant patriots. The 
Galicians continued to distinguish themselves by a war of posts, 
in which the invaders could claim small advantages ; and when 
Soult determined to enter Portugal, he was obliged to leave Ney, 
with considerable forces, to secure his communication with Spain. 

Soult's expedition began prosperously, though it was doomed 
to terminate very differently. He defeated General Komana, and 
compelled him to retreat to Senabria. The frontier town of Chaves 
was taken by Soult, after some resistance, and he forced his way 
towards Oporto. But no sooner had the main body of Soult's 
army left Chaves, than, in spite of the efforts of the garrison, the 
place was relieved by an insurrectionary army of Portuguese, 
under Greneral Silviera. The invader, neglecting these operations 
in his rear, continued to advance upon Oporto, carried that fine 
city by storm, after a desultory defence of three days, and suffered 
his troops to commit the greatest cruelties, both on' the soldiers 
and unarmed citizens.^ 

But when Marshal Soult had succeeded thus far, his situation 
became embarrassing. The Galicians, recovering their full 
energy, had retaken Vigo and other places ; and Silviera, advan- 
cing from Chaves to the bridge of Amarante, interposed betwixt 
the French general and Galicia, and placed himseli' in communi- 
cation with tiie Spaniards. 

While Soult was thus cooped up in Oporto, the English Ministry, 
undaunted by the failure of their late expedition, resolved to con- 
tinue the defence of the Portuguese, and to enter into still closer 
alliance with the Supreme Junta of Spain. Consulting their own 
opinion and the public voice, all consideration of rank and long 
service was laid aside, in order to confer the conunand of the troops 
which were to be sent to the continent, on Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
whose conduct in the battle of Yimeiro, and the subsequent ex- 

1 " It was in Tain that Soult strove with all his power to stop the slaughter. 
The frightful scene of rape, pillage, and murder, closed not for many hours, 
and what with those who fell in battle, those who were drowned, and those 
sacrificed to revenge, it is said that 10,000 Portuguese died on that unhappy day t 
The loM of the French did not exceed BOO men.^— Napirr, vo\. u., '<^. w]. %«^ 
aIm Softbsy, roL iii, p. i4if. 
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planations which he afforded at the Court of Inquiry, had taught 
all Britain to believe, that if Portugal could be defended at all, 
it must be by the victor of that day. He was scarce landed at 
Lisbon [April 22] ere lie fully justified the good opinion of his 
countrymen. He crossed the Douro at different points wiUi a 
celerity for which the French were unprepared, and, after a bril- 
liant action under the walls of Oporto, compelled Soult to eva- 
cuate that city, and commence a retreat, so disastrous as to re- 
semble that of Sir John Moore. In this retrograde movement, 
the French left behind them cannon, equipments, baggage — all 
that can strengthen an army, and enable it to act as such ; and, 
after all these sacrifices, their leader could hardly make his escape 
into Galicia, with scarce three-fourths of his army remaining, 
where he found great difficulty in remodelling his forces. Ney, 
wh<Mii he had left as governor of that province, was hard pressed 
by the patriots, who defeated the French in several battles, and 
eventually retook the towns of Ferrol and Corunna. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was prevented from completing Soult's 
defeat by pursuing him into Galicia, because, after the Spaniards 
had sustained the severe defeat of Tudela, the French had pene- 
trated into Andalusia in great strength, where they were only 
opposed by an ill-equipped and dispirited army of 40,000 men, 
under the rash and ill-starred General Cuesta. It was evidenl^ 
that Marshal Victor, who commanded in Andalusia, had it in his 
power to have detached a coit)iderable part of his force on Lisbon,, 
supposing that city had been uncovered, by Sir Arthur Wellesley's 
carrying his forces in pursuit of Soult. This was to be prevented, 
if possible. The English general formed the magnificent plan, 
for which Napoleon's departure to the Austrian campaign afforded 
a favourable opportunity, of marching into Andalusia, uniting the 
British forces with those of Cuesta, and acting against the in- 
vaders with such vigour, as might at once check their progress 
in the South, and endanger their occupation of Madrid. Un- 
happUy an ill-timed jealousy seems to have taken possession of 
Cuesta, which manifested itself in every possible shape, in which 
frowardness, and a petty obstinacy of spirit, could be exhibited. 
To no one of the combined plans, submitted to him by the English 
general, would he give assent or effectual concurrence ; and when 
a favourable opportunity arrived of attacking Victor, before he 
was united with the forces which Joseph Buonaparte and Sebas- 
tiani were bringing from Madrid to his support, Cuesta alleged 
he would not give battle on a Sunday.^ 

The golden opportunity was thus lost ; and when the allies were 
obliged to receive battle instead of giving it, on the 28th July, 
1809, it was without the advantages which the former occasion 

1 Southey, vol. ir., p. 10. The reader is rcanested to compare this account 
^th that Riven by Lord Burghersh. in his " Memoir on the Early Campai^v\« 
cf WeWn^ton/* p. 77— whore the details are somewhat diSetteuttT T«^i«BeTv\«^ 
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hdd out. Yet the famous battle of Talavera de la Reina, in 
wiiidi the French were completely defeated, was, under these 
nn&Tirarable circumstances, achieved by Sir Arthur Wellesley. - 
The event of this action, in which the British forces had been 
able to defend themselves against double their own number, with 
bat little assistance from tiie Spanish army, became, owing to 
the continued wilfulness of Cuesta, ver^' different from what such 
a victory ought to have produced. The French troops, assem- 
bling firom every point, left Sir Arthur no other mode of assuring 
the safety of his army, than by a retreat on Portugal ; and for 
want of means of transport, which the Spanish general ought to 
have furnished^ more than "fifteen hundred of the wounded were 
left to the mercy of the French.^ They were treated as became 
a courteous enemy, yet the incident afforded a fine pretext to 
contest the victory, which the French had resigned by flying from 
the field. 

The assertions of the bulletins in the MonUeur could not de- 
ceive men on the true state of affairs. The Spanish Junta were 
sensible of the services rendered by the English general^ and, 
somewhat of the latest, removed Cuesta from the command, to 
manifest their disapprobation of his unaccountable conduct. At 
home. Sir Arthur Wellesley was promoted to the peerage, by the 
title of Lord Wellington, who was destined to ascend, with the 
universal applause of the nation, as high as our constitution will 
permit. But Buonaparte paid the greatest compliment to the 
victor of Talavera, by the splenetic resentment with which he 
was filled by the news. He had received the tidings by his pri- 
vate intelligence, before the officer arrived with the regular 
despatches. He was extremely ill received by the Emperor; 
and, as if the messengers had been responsible for the tidings 
they brought, a second officer, with a duplicate of the same in- 
telligence, was treated stiU more harshly, and for a time put under 
arrest. This explosion of passion could not be occasioned by the 
consequences of the action, for the experienced eye of Napoleon 
must have discriminated tiie circumstances by which the effects 
of victory were in a great measure lost to the allied armies ; but 
he saw in the battle of Talavera, an assurance given to both 
English and Spanish soldiers, that, duly resisted, the French 
would fly from them. He foresaw, also, that the British Govern- 
ment would be tempted to maintain the contest on the continent, 
and that the Spaniards would be encouraged to persevere in 
resistance. He foresaw, in short, that war of six desperate 
and bloody campaigns, which did not terminate till the battle of 
Tholouse, in 18U. 

But it needed no anticipation to fill Napoleon'^ mind with 

1 " Victor sent soldiers to every house, with orders to lYve \Ti^^\\Axv\.«*vxE£m«:- 

diateWto recejreaod accommodate the wounded of the two T\aX\otv«, 'vrXiQ'vvt^ 

Jodmd together, one English and one Frenchman ; andYie exoxeMV^ ^T«^\.«i^ 

tJu^ the Eogm m m ibonld a/vays be Mrred fint,*'— Souraw, xo\,Vi.^> ^* 
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anxiety on the subject of Spain. It is tiTie, fortune seemed eronr 
where to smile on ]iis arms. Zaragossa, once more besieee^ 
maintained its former name, but without the former brilhant 
result. After a defence as distinguished as in tlie first si^(e, the 
brave garrison and citizens, deprived of means of defence, and 
desperate of all hope of relief, had been compelled to surrender 
some months before. J 

Gerona, Tarragona, Tortosa, though still vigorously defended, 
were so powerfully invested, that it seemed as if Catalonia, the 
most warlike of the Spanish departments, was efifectually subdued ; 
and, accordingly, these fortresses also were afterwards obliged 
to capitulate. 

Andalusia, the richest province which sustained the patriot 
cause, certainly was conquered, in consequence of a total defeat 
encountered by the Spanish grand army, under Areizaga, at 
Ocana, November 1809, after the English troops had retreated 
to the Portuguese frontier.* Joseph Buonaparte, whose road 
was cleared by this last success, entered Cordoba in triumph 
upon the 17th of January, 1810, and proud Seville itself upon 
the 1st of February following. Yet the chief prize of victory had 
not yet been gained. The Supreme Junta had effected their 
retreat to Cadiz, which city, situated in an island, and cut o£F 
from the mainland, on one side by a canal, and on the other three 
by the ocean, was capable of the most strenuous defence. 

Cadiz contained a garrison of 20,000 men, English, Span^fa, 
and Portuguese, under the command of General Graham, a dis- 
tinguished officer, whose merits, like those of Buonaparte, had 
been first distinguished at the siege of Toulon. Marshal Soult, as 
first in command in Spain, disposed himself to form the siege o 
this city, the capture of which would have been almost the death* 
knell to the cause of the patriots. 

But although these important successes read well in the Moni' 
teur, yet such was the indomitable character of the Spaniards, 
which Napoleon had contrived fully to awaken, that misfortunes, 
which would have crushed all hope in any other people, seemed 
to them only an incentive to further and more desperate resist- 
ance. When they talked of the state of their country, they ex- 
pressed no dismay at their present adverse circumstances. It had 
cost their ancestors, they said, two centuries to rid themselves of 
the Moors ; they had no doubt that in a shorter time they should 
free themselves of the yoke of France ; but they must reckon on 
time and opportunity, as well as valour. The events of the war 
in many respects gave credit to their hopes. The Spaniards, 
often found weak where they thought themselves strongest, proved 
sometimes most powerful, where, to all human appearance, they 
seemed weakest. While they lost Andalusia, believed to be so 

1 Southey, vol. iii., p. 168. 
' Sottthej, vol. iv., p. IfiA 
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defeoflibley the mountainous proyince of Gralicia, through which 
the French had so lately marched triumphantly in pursuit of the 
BritiBh, taking in their progress the important maritime towns 
of Conuma and Ferrol, was wrenched from the conquerors by 
the exertions of Romana, assisted by the warlike natives of the 
oountryy and at the head of an undisciplined and ill-equipped 
army. 

In Catalonia, too, the French had hardly time to accomplish the 
conquest of towns and fortresses to which we have alluded, when 
tiiey found Aemselves checked, baffled, and sometimes defeated, 
by the Catalans, und«: Lacy, O'Donnell, and D'Eroles, who main- 
tained the patriotic cause at the head of those energetic marks- 
men, the Somatenes, or Miquelets. Nay, while the French were 
extending their seeming conquests to the Mediterranean Sea, and 
thundering at the gates of Cadiz, so little were they in peaceful 
possession of Navarre, and the other provinces adjoining to 
France, that not an officer with despatches could pass from Bur- 
gos to Bayonne without a powerful escort, and bands of Spaniards 
even showed themselves on the French frontier, and passed it 
for the purpose of skirmishing and raising contributions. Such 
being the case on the frontiers nearest to France, it may be well 
supposed, that the midland provinces were not more subordinate. 
Iir fact, throng the whole Peninsula the French held no influ- 
ence whatever that was not inspired by the force of the bayonet 
and sabre ; and where these could not operate, the country was 
m universal insurrection. 

The basis of this extensive and persevering resistance was laid 
in the general system of Guerilla, or partisan warfare, to which 
the genius of the Spanish people, and the character of their coun- 
try, are peculiarly fitted, and which offered a resistance to the in- 
vaders more formidable by far than that of regular armies, 
because less tangible, and less susceptible of being crushed in 
general actions. It was with the defenders of Spain, as with the 
guardian of the enchanted castle in the Italian romance. An 
armed warrior first encountered the champion who attempted 
the adventure, and when he had fallen under the sword of the 
assailant, the post which he had occupied appeared manned by a 
body of pigmies, small in size, but so numerous ^nd so enterpris- 
ing as to aimoy the knight-errant far more than the gigantic force 
of his first adversary. The qualities of a partisan, or irregular 
soldier, are inherent in the national chai*acter of the Spaniard. 
Calm, temperate, capable of much fatigue, and veiUng under a 
cold demeanour an ardent and fiery character, they are quahfied 
to wait for opportunities of advantage, and are not easily dis- 
couraged by difficulty or defeat. Good marksmen in general, and 
handling the lance, sword, and dagger with address, they ace 
formidable in an arabusii^ and not less so in a cVowe m^\&e,^\\^T« 
men £ght band to hand, more as nature dictates t]bASi ^gtcKsr^asv^ 

to the rales of war. The obstinacy of the Casti!\iaiii c^oMW^iw 
roL, jv ^ "^ 
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also, had its advantages in this peculiar state of warfjEure. Neiflier 
promises nor threats made any impression on them ; and the 
severities executed in fulfilment of menaces, only inflamed tibe 
spirit of hostility hy that of private revenge, to which the Spaniard 
is far more accessible than either to the voice of caution or per- 
suasion* 

Neither were the officers less qualified for the task than the 
men. The command of a guerilla was of a character not to be 
desired by any who did not find himself equal to, and in some 
measure called upon to accept, the dangerous pre-eniinenoe. 
There were few Spanish officers possessed of the scientific know- 
ledge of war, and of course few adequate to lead armies into iiie 
field ; but the properties necessary for a guerilla leader are im- 
printed in the human mind, and ready for exercise whenevw 
they are required. These leaders were, as it chanced : some of 
them men of high birth and military education ; some had been 
smugglers or peasants, or had practised other professions ; as was 
discovered from their noms-de-guerre, as the Curate, the Doe- 
tor, the Shepherd, and so forth. ^ Many of their names will be 
long associated with the recollection of their gallant actions ; and 
those of others, as of Mina and the Empecinado,* will, at the 
same time, remind us of the gross ingratitude with which their 
heroic efforts have been rewarded. 

These daring men possessed the most perfect knowledge of 
the passes, strengths, woods, mountains, and wildernesses, of the 
provinces in which they warred ; and the exact intelligence which 
they obtained from the peasantry, made them intimately ac- 
quainted with the motions of the enemy. Was too weak a French 
detachment moved, it ran the risk of being cut off; was the gar- 
rison too feeble at the place which it left, the fort was taken. 
The slightest as well as the most important objects, met the atten- 
tion of the guerillas ; a courier could not move without a large 
escort, nor could the intrusive King take the amusement of hunt- 
ing, however near to his capital, unless, like Earl Percy in the 
biJlad, attended by a guard of fifteen hundred men. The Jura- 
mentados, those Spaniards that is, who had sworn allegiance to 
King Joseph, were of course closely watched by the guerillas, and 
if they rendered themselves inconveniently or obnoxiously active 
in the cause they had espoused, were often ladnapped and punished 
as traitors; examples which rendered submission to, or active 



' Napier, vol. ii., p. 349; Southey, vol. iii., p. 511. 

* " Varions explanations have been offered of this name. One account says, 
that upon finding his family murdered by the French, Juan Martiti Diaz 
smeared his face with pitch and made a solemn vow of vengeance. Another, 
that he was so called because of his swarthy complexion. But in the account 
of his life it is said, that all the inhabitants of Castrillo de Duero, where he was 
bom, have this nickname indiscriminately given them by their ncighbourfl, in 
consequence of a bJack mud, called pecina, deposited by a little stream which 
runs through the place ; and the appellation became peculiar to him from his 
celebrity."— fioOTBBY, vol. iii., p. 511. 
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co-operation with the French, at least as impmdent as holdly 
oppofdng the invaders. 

The numbers of the guerillas varied at different times, as the 
chiefs rose or declined in reputation, and as they possessed the 
means of maintaining their followers. Some led small flying 
armies of two thousand and upwards. Others, or the same chiefs 
under a reverse of fortune, had only ten or twenty followers. 
The French often attempted to surprise and destroy the parties 
by which they suffered most, and for that purpose detached 
moveable columns from different points, to assemble on the ren- 
dezvous of the guerilla. But, notwithstanding all their activity 
and dexterity on such expeditions, they rarely succeeded in catch- 
ing their enemy at unawares ; or if it so happened, the individuals 
composing the band broke up, and dispersed by ways only known 
to themselves; and when iJie French officers accounted them 
totally annihilated, they were again assembled on another point, 
exercising a partisan war on the rear, and upon the communica- 
tions, of those who lately expected to have them at their mercy. 
Thus invisible when they were sought for, the guerillas seemed 
every where present when damage could be done to the invaders. 
To chase them was to pursue the wind, and to circumvent them 
was to detain water with a sieve. 

Soult had recourse to severity to intimidate these desultory but 
most annoying enemies, by publishing a proclamation [May 9] 
threatening to treat the members of the guerillas, not as regular 
soldiers, but as banditti taken in the fact, and thus execute such 
of them as chanced to be made prisoners. The chiefs, in reply to 
this proclamation, published a royal decree, as they termed it, 
declaring that each Spaniard was, by the necessity of the times, a 
soldier, and that he was entitled to all military privileges when 
taken with arms in his hands. They therefore announced, that 
having ample means of retaliation in their power, they would not 
scruple to make use of them, by executing three Frenchmen for 
every one of their followers who should suffer in consequence of 
Soult*s unjust and inhuman proclamation.^ These threats were 
folfiUed on both sides. It is said, a horrid example of cruelty was 
given by a French general, who in a manner crucified, by nailing 
to trees, eight prisoners, whom he had taken from the guerillas of 
the Empecinado. The daring Spaniard's passions were wound up 
too high to Usten either to pity or fear ; he retaliated the cruelty 
by naiUnp the same number of Frenchmen to the same trees, and 
leaving them to fill the forest of Guadarama with their groans. 
But these excesses became rare on either side ; for the mutual 
interest of both parties soon led them to recur to the ordinary 
rules of war. 

We have given a slight sketch of the peculiar character of 
this singular warfare, which constitutes a curious and interesting 

1 Sonthej, vol. iv., p. 405. 
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chapter in tho history of mankind, and serves to how show diffi- 
cult it is to subject, by the most formidable military means, a 
people \vho are determined not to submit to the yoke. The pro- 
bability of the case had not escaped the acute eye of Buonaparte 
himself, >vho, though prescient of the consequences, had not been 
able to resist the temptation of seizing upon this splendid sove- 
reignty, and who was still determined, as he is said to have ex- 
pressed himself, to reign at least over Spain, if he could not reign 
over the Spani^ people. But even this stem wish, adopted in 
vengeance rather than in soberness of mind, could not, if grati- 
fied, have removed the perplexity which was annexed to the 
affairs of the Peninsula. 

Buonaparte, in the spirit of calculation which was one of his 
great attributes, had reckoned that Spain, when in his hands, 
would retain the same channels of wealUi which she had possessed 
from her South American provinces. Had he been able to carry 
into execution his whole plan — ^had the old king really embark^ 
for Peru or Mexico, it might have happened, l£at Napoleon's in- 
fluence over Charles, his Queen, and her favourite Gtxloy, could 
have been used to realize these expectations. But, in conse- 
quence of the rupture which had taken place, the Spanish colonies, 
at first taking part with the patriots of the mother country, made 
large remittances to Cadiz for the support of the war against the 
French ; and when afterwards, adopting another view of the sub- 
ject, the opportunity appeared to them favourable for effecting 
their own independence, the golden tide which annually carried 
tribute to Old Spain was entirely dried up. 

This Buonaparte had not reckoned upon, and he had now to 
regret an improvident avidity, similar to that of Esop's boy, who 
killed the bu'd which laid eggs of gold. The disappointment was 
as great as unexpected. Napoleon had, from his private treasure, 
and the means he possessed in France, discharged the whole ex- 
pense of the two large armies, by whom the territory of Spain 
was first occupied ; and it was natural for him to suppose, that 
in this, as in so many other cases, the French troops should, aft^ 
this first expedition, be paid and maintained at the expense of the 
provinces in which they were quartered. This was the rather to 
be expected, when Andalusia, Grenada, Valencia, fertile and rich 
provinces, were added to the districts overrun by the invading 
army. But, so general was the disinclination to the French, so 
universal the disappearance of specie, so unintermitting the dis- 
tiurbances excited by the guerillas, that both King Joseph, his 
court, and the French army, were obliged to have constant 
recourse to Napoleon for tlie means of supporting themselves ; 
and such large remittances were made for these purposes, that 
in all the countries occupied by the French, the Spanish coin 
gradually disappeared from the circulation, and was replaced by 
that of France. The being obKged, therefore, to send supplies to 
the kingdom from which he had expected to receive them, vrt» a 
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subject of great mortification to Napoleon, which was not, how- 
ever, the only one connected with the government he had esta- 
blished there. 

In accepting the crown of Spain at the hands of Napoleon, 
Joseph, who was a man of sense and penetration, must have been 
sufficiently aware that it was an emblem of borrowed and depend- 
ent sovereignty, gleaming but with such reflected light as his 
brother's Imperial diadem might shed upon it. He could not 
but know, that in making him King of Spain, Napoleon retained 
over him all his rights as a subject of France, to whose Emperor, 
in his regal as well as personal capacity, he still, though a nominal 
monarch, was accounted to owe all vassalage. For this he must 
have been fully prepared. But Joseph, who had a share of the 
family pride, expected to possess with all others, save Buona- 
parte, the external appearance at least of sovereignty, and was 
much dissatisfied with the proceedings of the marshals and gene- 
rals sent by his brother to his assistance. Each of these, accus- 
tomed to command his own separate corps d'arm^e, with no sub- 
ordination save that to the Emperor only, proceeded to act on 
his own authority, and his own responsibility, levied contributions 
at pleasure, and regarded the authority of King Joseph as that of 
a useless and ineffective civilian, who followed the march along 
with the impediments and baggage of the camp, and to whom Uttle 
honour was reckoned due, and no obedience. In a word, so com- 
plicated became the state of the war and of the government, so 
embarrassing the rival pretensions set up by the several French 
generals, against Joseph and against each other, that when Joseph 
came to Paris to assist at the marriage of Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa, he made an express demand, that all the French troops 
in Spain should be placed under his own command, or rather that 
of his Major-General ; and in case this was declined, he proposed 
to abdicate the crown, or, what was equivalent, that the French 
auxiliaries should be withdrawn from Spain. Buonaparte had on 
a former occasion, named his brother generalissimo of the troops 
within his pretended dominions ; he now agreed that the French 
generals serving in Spain should be subjected, without exception, 
to the control of Marshal Jourdan, as Major-General of King 
Joseph. But as these commanders were removed from Buona- 
parte's immediate eye, and were obliged to render an account of 
their proceedings both to the intrusive king and to Napoleon, it 
was not difficult for them to contrive to play off the one against 
the other, and in fact to conduct themselves as if independent of 
both. 

These very embarrassing circumstances were increased by the 
mresence of the English army, which, having twice driven the 
French from Portugal, showed no intention of returning to their 
ships, but la}' on the frontiers of the latter kingdom, ready to en- 
courap^e and assist the continued resistance of Spain. It v(«t& tiqx 
the fault of the conunander-in-chief that their du\i<&& ^i^Te,^^^ 
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however, a subsidiary force under his command, consisting 
1,000 Portuguese, in whom other generals might have rested 
eonfidence ; but they were receiving British pay and British 
ances, were disciplined in the Bntish manner, and com- 
ided by British officers ; and Lord Wellington, who had seen 
unwarlike Hindu behave himself in similar circumstances, like 
panion not unworthy of the English soldier, had little doubt 
being able to awaken the dormant and suppressed, but natural 
of the natives of Portugal. This force had been, in a 
measure, trained under the auspices of Marslial Bcresford, 
officer who has eternal claims on the gratitude of his counti'y, 
the generous manner in which he devoted himself to a labour, 
^_J%]uch lud at first little that was flattering or promising ; and for 
^^e very great perfection to which, by dint of skill, good temper, 
pf .and knowledge of human nature, he was able to bring his task to 
^. completion at such an important crisis. 

^ - It was, however, of the utmost importance to avoid trusting 
^ too much to the Portuguese troops, which were so recently levied 
and trained, until they had acquired something of the practice, as 
■g well as the theory, of the military profession. 
1^ Thus, between the weak state of the British, and the imperfect 
I discipline of the Portuguese, Lord Wellington was reduced to 
. temporary inactivity, and had the mortification to see the fron- 
! tier places of Cuidad Rodrigo and Almeida taken almost in the 
presence of his army. The fears of the British nation were as 
usual excited in an unreasonable degree by these two sinister 
events ; but they had both come within the calculations of Lord 
Wellington, whose advance to the frontier was without the inten- 
tion of incurring any risk for the preservation of those places, but 
merely, by inducing the garrisons to hold out, to protract as long 
as possible a defence, the duration of which must be equally 
advantageous to the allies, and wasteful to the French. 

The position on which he meant to maintain the defence of 
Portugal, had been long since fixed upon, and the fortifications 
had been as long in progress. It was that of Torres Vedras, 
where, as appears from his own evidence before the Cintra Court 
of Inquiry, he had expected Junot to make a defence, after the 
battle of Yimeiro. All Lord Wellington's previous movements 
were adjusted carefully, for the purpose of drawing the enemy 
from his suppUes and communications to that point, beyond which 
he proposed the invader should pass no farther. 

Admirably as Lord Wellington's premises were connected 
with the conclusion he aimed at, chance, or rather the presumption 
of the French general, favoured him with an unexpected oppor- 
tunily of adding glory to a retreat, which was dictated by pru- 
dence. Massena, if he did justice to British couxaig&,l^Q>i^c^ 
himself entitled to set the military skill of theVx ^e\iftT2\ ^X> '^Xec 
de£ance. He baw, indeed, their retrograde movemeTi\B,ttoTa.^^ 
imnksoftbe Coa, towards Lisbon, coiidaiCtedm\k8Cii1ik<& ^OSswm^' 
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and guarded caution of a game at chesB ; but still these : 
were retrograde, nor could he resist the temptation, by a boU 
and sudden attack, to attempt to precipitate the retreat of the 
British, and drive them, if not into the sea, at least into tfadlr 
ships, to which he doubted not they were ultimately bound. 

This led to the battle of Busaco, which was fou^t on the 27A 
of September 1810. Upon that memorable day the Britiah anoj 
was assembled on the Sierra, or ridge of the hills called Bobmo. 
Massena, by turning the extremity of the ridse, might have com- 
pelled the English general to reconmience ms retreat ; but he 
meditated a direct attack on the position. It was made by fire 
strong divisions of the French. Two attacked on the rights one of 
which, forcing its way to the top of the ridge, was bayoneted and 
driven headlong down ; the other, suffering great loss from the 
fire, gave way before reaching tiie top. Three divisions attacked 
on tiic left, with nearly the same fate. Defeated upon sach unfits 
Yourable ground, the enemy lost, it was computed, at least 2000 
men slain, besides very many wounded. The moral effect of tiie 
battle of Busaco was* ininienftc. It assured both the English 
themselves, and the people of Portugal, that the retreat of Lord 
Wellington's army was not the effect of fear, but of a deliberate 
choice. It evinced, also, what degree of trust might be securely 
reposed in the Portuguese levies. '* They bad shown themselves 
worthy of contending," said Lord Wellington, in his official des- 
patch, ^* in the same ranks with British troops ;" and they felt 
their own confidence rise as their merits became acknowledged.' 

The French army, declining any farther attack on the Sierra, 
proceeded to turn its extremity, and move upon Lisbon by the 
way of Coimbra. Here Massena established a strong rear-guard 
with his hospitals and wounded, but the inspiration occasioned 
by the victory of Busaco had not yet subsided among the Por- 
tuguese. Colonel Trant, a British officer, who commanded a body 
of Portuguese militia, rushed gallantly into Coimbra, and carried 
the place by a sudden attack. About 5000 men, many of course 
wounded, with all the French hospital stores, fell into the hands 
of tiie Portuguese ; and Massena who could not recover the 
place, suffered all the loss of stores and provisions which that 
city afforded as a dep6t, and which the fertile district in the 
neighbourhood might have enabled him to collect. 

Great was the surprise of both armies when the retreat of the 
British, and advance of the French, suddenly terminated. The 
former entered a regular position, which, by tiie utmost exertion 
of skill and labour, had been rendered almost impregnable, being 
most formidably protected by field-works and heavy guns. They 
found that the Tagus and port of Lisbon afforded them assurance 
of subsistence, even in plenty, and that their inferiority in numbers 
was completely made up to them by the strength of tneir position. 

J Southej, voL ir., ik AP» 
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The French, on the contrary, who had fondly expected to enter 
Lisbon as conquerors, found themselves in a country wasted by 
ibe hands of its cultivators ; without hospitals or magazines in 
iheir rear; in front a foe, of whom they had lately felt the 
strength ; and around, a hostile population, for the greater part 
in arms. If, in such a situation, Massena could be said to besiege 
Lisbon, he was, nevertheless, in the utmost danger of suffering 
those extremities of famine which usually fall to the lot of the 
beleaguered party. He seemed, by some strange transmutation, 
to have changed lots with the natives of Lisbon, and to suffer 
all the evils which he expected to inflict. 

The war now paused on both sides. Lord Wellington had 
reached the point of his defence. Massena seemed at a loss where 
to commence his attack. The deer was turned to bay, but the 
dog sprung not. The eyes of all Europe were rested upon thct 
Tagus, on whose banks were to be decided the pretensions to 
superiority asserted by two great generals in the name of two 
mighty nations. But that event was suspended for several 
months, during which it is fitting that we should resume the 
narrative of other matters. 



CHAPTER LII. 

Chafige in Napoleon^ s Principles of Government — Becomes sus- 
picious of Talleyrand and Fouche — Fouche endeavours, without 
the knowledge of Napoleon, to ascertain the Views of England 
with respect to Peace — His Plan is defeated by a singular col- 
lision with a simila^r one of Napoleon — and Fouche is sent away 
as Governor-General of Rome — His Moral and Political Cha- 
racter — Murmurinas of the People against the Austrian Alli- 
ance — Continental System — Ignorance of Napoleon of the Actual 
Political Feelings of Great Britain — The License System — Louis 
Buonaparte — Endeavours in vain to defend Holland from the 
Effects of the Continental System — He abdicates the Throne, and 
retires to Gratz in Styria — Holland is annexed to the French 
Empire, 

Since Buonaparte obtained, in 1804, the absolute rule of the 
French Republic, a change had been gradually taking place in 
his principles of government, and in the character of the states- 
men whom he employed as his ministers and advisers. For the 
first two years, and more, he had governed on the principle of a 
limited monarch, who avails himself of the best talents he can 
find among his subjects, and shows a deference to \)lao?» N<\\a ^s%k 
distinguished, either for the political part w\i\ci\v t\ve^ Va.N^ ^et« 
formed, or the share they possess in the good oi^VmoTioi V>fta Y^' 
lie. Among his advisers at this period, we fiiid maa^ oi ^^Vs 
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in{if men of the Revolution ; persons who, thoagh th^ bad 
IwUu'jtfl, fiviiii varioiiR motives, tft see the rise of Napole<m with 
<:'|iianiiiiity, and evffii to aid him, then their equal, in his attempt 
U) cliiiih iit hU|)nMiie jK>wei*, yet still remembered in what rdation 
ho and they Iiad originally stood to each other. In ooonaelling 
an Kni[K*ror, l\u^i Htatcsmen did it with the more freedom, that 
th<;y n^rncniliored a }K;riod when they were on a level with hinii 
nay, iM;rIia[>H, when they stood a good deal higher. 

This iN;ri'>«l of his reign, during which Napolecm suffered the 
wild and |H>w(;rful flights of his own ambition to be^ in some 
tU'ii;rti<if rcHtt'ftincd and directed by the judgment of others^ fonned 
tiio inoHt laudable and useful certainly, if not the most brilliant 
)>art of his career. ]3ut, gradually as his power became angmoited 
and c^>iuM;lidatfMl, the Emperor began to prefer that class of cmn- 
plaihiint niiniKters, who would rather reflect his own opinions, pre- 
fa<!ed with additional recommendations and arguments, than lesi 
f;<iuH4fouHly atttinipt U) criticino and refute them. 

Tho hiHtory of Napoleon justifies, or at least excuses him, for 
falling into this natural error. He felt, and justly, that he was 
the h<j1o projector of his gigantic plans, and ako, in a great mei^ 
Hiir<t, th(« agent who carried them through ; and he was led to 
bitlieve, that, becauHo ho did so much, he might as weU do Ae 
whole. The KehomeH which he had himself originally formed, 
were executed by his own military genius ; and thus it seemed 
aH if the advice of counsellors, so indispensable to other princes, 
might be unnecoHHury to a sovereign who had shown himself all- 
Huilleiont alike in the cabinet and in the field. Yet this, though a 
plausible, was a dchiHivo argument, even though it appeared to 
bo borne out by the actual fact. It may be true, that in Buona- 
parte's oouncils, few measures of consequence were suggested by 
iiis mininterH, and tliat he himself generally took the lead in 
affairs of importance. Dut still it was of great consequence that 
such plans, having been proposed, should be critically weighed, 
and canvassed by men of too much experience to be deceived by 
appearances, and too much courage to be prevented from speak- 
ing their mind. The advice of such men as Talleyrand and 
Fouoh^, operated as a ntstraint upon schemes hastily adopted, or 
opinionativoly maintained ; and their influence, though unseen 
and luiheard, save in the Imperial cabinet, might yet be com- 
pared to the keel of a vessel, which, though invisible, serves to 
steady her among the waves, and regulate the force by which 
she is propelled by her swelling canvatM ; or to the pendulum of 
a time-piece, whicn checks and controls the mainspring of the 
machinery. Yet, though Buonaparte nmst have boon sensible 
of these advantages, he was still more aeceHsible to tlie feelings 
of jealousy, which made him suspect that thesu statesmen were 
disposed rather to establish separate interusts for tliomselves in 
the government and nation, than to hold thumsolvoH oom^U\AV;f 
dependoDt on the Imperial authority. 
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The character of both Talleyrand and Fouch^, indeed, autho- 
rised some such suspicion. They had been distinguished in the 
French Revdlution before Napoleon's name had been heard of, 
were intimately acquainted with all the springs which had moved 
it, and retuned, as Buonaparte might suspect, the inclination, 
and even the power, to interfere at some possible state-crisis 
more effectually than accorded with his views of policy. He 
had gorged them indeed with wealth ; but, if he consulted his 
own bosom, he might learn that wealth is but an indifferent com- 
pensation for the loss of political power. In a word, he suspected 
that the great services which Talleyrand rendered him with re- 
gard to foreign relations, and Fouch^ as minister of police, were 
calculated to raise them into necessary and indispensable agents, 
who might thus become, to a certain degree, independent of his 
authority. He doubted, moreover, that they still kept up rela- 
tions with a political society called Philadelphes, consisting of old 
republicans and others, of different political creeds, but who were 
united in their views of obtaining some degree of freedom, either 
by availing themselves of such slender means of restraint as the 
constitution, so carefully purged of every means of opposing the 
Imperial will, might yet afford, or by waiting for some disaster 
befalling Napoleon which jnight render their voice potential.^ 

The suspicions with which Buonaparte regarded his ministers 
did not rest on vague conjecture. While he was in Spain, he 
received information, appearing to indicate that a party was form- 
ing itself in the Legislative Assembly, the bond connecting which 
was opposition to tiie Imperial will. That body voted, it must 
be remembered, by ballot ; and great was the surprise and alarm 
of the assembly, when black balls, disapproving a measure sug- 
gested to their consideration by government, were counted to 
the number of an hundred and twenty-five, being a full third of 
the members present.^ 

An official note, dated from ValladoUd, 4th December, instantiy 
recalled the presumptuous dissentients to a sense 'that the power 
of rejecting the laws laid before them in the Emperor's name, 
which they had attempted thus boldly to exercise, was only in- 
trusted to them for show, but was meant to contain no really 
effectual power of control. The words of Napoleon, the friend, 
as has been pretended, of liberal institutions, are weU worthy 
of remark. " Our evils," he said, " have arisen in part from an 
exaggeration of ideas, which has tempted the Legislative Body to 
consider itself as representing the nation ; an idea which is chi- 
merical and even criminal, since implying a claim of representa- 
tion which is vested in the Emperor alone. The Legislative 
Body ought to be called the Legislative Council — ^it does not 
possess the ri^ht of making laws, since it has not \S[i!& t\^\> oil 
proponnding them. In the constitutional hieratch.y, \5aft 'Eica.- 

a^^^lTJ""^- '"•' ^-^'^ I'ouch^, torn. i„p.3aa. 
* Foucb^ torn, 1., p, 329. *- » r 
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peror, and the ministers his organs, are the first representatiyes 
of the nation. If any other pretensions, pretending to be consti- 
tutional, should pervert the principles of our monarchical consti- 
tution, every thing is undone." * 

This is all very intelligible, and shows that in principle, if not 
in practice, the monarchical constitution of France rested upon 
the same basis of despotism which supports the monarchical con- 
stitution of Constantinople, where the Ulemats, or men of law, 
have an ostensible title to resist the Grand Siguier's edicts, and 
are only exposed to the penalty of being pounded to death in a 
mortar, should they presume to exercise it. Yet, a member of 
the French Legislative Body might have been pardoned for being 
inquisitive on two subjects. 1st, He might wish to know, if that 
body, chosen by the people, though indeed not directly, did not 
represent their electors, whom was it that they did represent ! 
2dly, What was their real authority in the state, since they were 
not to enjoy the power of rejecting the overtures which the con- 
stitution contended should be laid before them, before they were 
passed into laws ? 

Buonaparte entertained strong suspicion that this recalcitrating 
humour, so suddenly testified by so complaisant an assembl}', 
must have had the countenance of Talleyrand and of Fouch^. So 
soon as he returned to Paris, tlierefore, he sounded the latter 
minister on the revolt in the Legislative Body, and desired his 
opinion on the sort of measures by which he had repressed it. 
Fouchd had been too long a spy upon the private thoughts of 
others, to be capable of the weakness of betraying his own. He 
expatiated, in a tone of paneg^Tic, on the decisive tone of the 
official note, affirmed that this was the only way to govern a king- 
dom, and added, that if any constitutional body arrogated the right 
of national representation, the sovereign had no choice but in- 
stantly to dissolve it. " If Louis XVI. had acted thus," said the 
minister, " he might have been aUve, and King of France at this 
day." Astonished at the zeal and promptitude of this reply, 
Buonaparte looked for an instant with wonder at his minister, 
who thus avouched sentiments so different from those which had 
governed the earUer part of his political Ufe. " And yet, Duke 
of Otranto," said the Emperor to the ex-jacobin, " methinks you 
were yourself one of those whose voices sent Louis XVI. to the 
scaffold?" — *^ I was," answered the supple statesman, without 
confusion or hesitation ; '^ and it was the first service which I had 
the honour to render to your Majesty." ^ — This courtly answer 
saved the minister for the moment ; but Napoleon did not the less 
continue to see in Fouch^ an object of suspicion and apprehen- 
sion, whose power, owing to his having been so long at the head 
of the police, was immense ; whose duplicity was unfathomable, 
and who evinced many indications of desiring to secure some 

* Foach6, torn, i., p. 329. 

2 M^oirea do Fouch^ torn, i., p. 331. 
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separate individnal authority, either by being too necessary to be 
dismissed, or too formidable to be offended. 

Fouch^ himself has, indeed, admitted, that he endeavoured to 
regulate the duties of Iiis office, so as to secure as much power to 
himself as possible, and was anxious, out of a desire of popula- 
rity, as well as from respect for the virtue which he did not him- 
self possess, to execute those duties with the least possible harm 
to individuals. His mode of transacting business with the Empe- 
ror wai thus characteristically described by himself. A person 
of rank, one of the dttenus, desirous of escaping from the durance 
in which he was confined, had been fortunate enough to engage 
the interest of Fouch^ in his behalf. He had received more than 
one intimation from this statesman, that his passport would cer- 
tainly be granted, but still it never received the Imperial signa- 
ture ; and Fouch^, who began to fear that his own sincerity might 
be called in question, commenced one morning, in the presence 
of our informer, and of one of the distinguished generals of the 
empire, the following oblique explanation of the cause of his 
failure. " You no doubt think yourself a brave man ? " said he, 
addressing the general. — " Bah ! " replied the other, entering in 
to the same vein of raillery — '^ Brave ? brave as an hundred lions." 
— ^" But I," continued the statesman, " am much braver than you. 
Look you, I desire some favour, the liberation of a friend, or the 
like ; I watch the happy moment of access, select the moment of 
persuasion, am insinuating — eloquent — at length, by argument 
or importunity, I am successful. Next day, the paper which 
should ratify the boon which I had requested, is rejected when 
offered, torn perhaps, or flung beneath a heap of petitions and * 
supplications. Now, herein is displayed my courage, which con- 
siflts in daring again and again to recommence the unacceptable 
suit, and, what is perhaps the last verge of audacity, to claim it 
as a promise, which, being once pledged, can only be redeemed 
by specific performance." In this confession we read the ac- 
count of a minister, still possessing influence, but declining in 
favour, and already become the object of liis sovereign's jea- 
lousy; to whose personal request a favour cannot be decently 
refused, although a promise, reluctantly conceded to importunity, 
is willingly forgotten, or at length tardily and disobligingly granted. 

Standing on those terms with a master at once watchful and 
jealous, we cannot be surprised at the audacity of Fouch^, who 
feared not to affect a sort of independence, by anticipating the 
desires of Napoleon in the public service, and even in the Impe- 
rial family. A striking instance of the last occurred in his in- 
trigue with Josephine on the subject of the divorce ;^ and perhaps 
it was his escape out of that former involvement,* without loss of 

1 Fouch^, torn. 1., p. 32. 

« " It is well known that Josephine never spoke to the "EtnpcTOT oOcvet"m«» 
than in favourable terwa of all those who were about Yiis petaoiv ; a^e viaa «n««. 
0f0errjce to M. Fonch^, though he had attempted to become lYie \ii%VTvasi«nX 
»r bruvwjf about ber divorce. '—Havary, torn, ii., p. I7tt. 
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)Hiwfr or on^lit, which uri^tMl him to a second interf e rence <A 
u\o\v jkiihlio mill imiional chamotor, hy which he endeavoured 
hiiiind {\w poviihilic y of ai'ooinpliMhing a peace with En^and. 

\N'o may ilimstvor inort' tliaii ono motive for Fouch^s proceed 
iiil; ill iliiti iiuMt im|H>rt«nt husim^ss without cither the knowledgi 
(ir iMiiHtMit of Na|HtKHMi. lie was aware that his master mi|^ 
hitvo n^iiiU'rtHl it« in hin way of treating, impossible even at start- 
iiii;, to illftoovor on wlmt terms Great Britain would conehide 
pt*Hi*e, by Htating as preliminaries certain concessions whidi it 
wnH prot table would not be graiiteil, but from which, once statodf 
NuiiohHni oouKl not Ininst^lf rtHNMle. If, therefore, Fouefa^ ooold 
fuitl Honitt rttvrt't iuihIo of aMivrtaiuing upon what terms a treatf 
with Kiii^Und nii,i;)it really Ih« obtained, he was doing a service 
lo h'ruui^ts to Uritain, to Napoleon himself, and to the world. It 
iri not the Duko of Otranto* however, in particular, whom wo 
would e\iHH.'t to incur disgrace, and even personal hazard, on 
incite luiblio gntunds. Uut, besides the pleasure which those who 
have long engaged in politii*al intrigues tind in carrying them on, 
until the habit luHMuncs as inveterate as that of the gambler, we 
can ritH> that rouohc might reasonably propose to himbelf an 
iin|M)rtant acct^oii of iuHuenci* by tlie success of such a nego- 
tiation. If he i*ould once acquire a knowledge of the price at 
which Na^Hiliton might obtain that |)eace for which the world sighed 
ill vain, ho would lKH.*omo {lossessed of an influence over public 
oniiiioii, both at lutme and abroad, which could not but render 
linn a poraoii of extivine im|>ortance ; and if he wna able to be- 
eoino tlio agent in turning such knowledge to advantage, and 
negotiating hucIi an iiii)><)rtant treaty, he might fix himself eYea 
on NajMiloon, as one of those ministers frequently met with in 
liistory, whom their sovereign may have dishked, but could not 
iliid iiKMUis to ilisiniss. 

Acting upon such motives, or on others which we can less easily 
pniintratis l*\)iiclic anxiously looked around, to consider what con- 
(MtHsions l^^ranco might afford to make, to soothe the jealousy of 
KiigliuKi ; tniHtiiig it would be possible to come to some under- 
standing with the British Ministry, weakened by the loss of Mr. 
Canning, and diHiicartened by tlio defeats sustained by the 
Spanish patriots, and the sinister event of the Walcheren expe- 
dition. The terms which he would have been willing to have 
granted, comprehended an assurance of the independence of the 
two kingdoms of Holland and Spain (as if such a guarantee could 
have availed any thing while these kingdoms hod for sovereigns 
the brothers of Napoleon, men reigning as his prefects, and, we 
shall presently see, subject to removal at his pleasure,^ together 
with the acknowledgment of the Sicilian monarchy in the present 
King, and that of Portugal in the House of Braganza. M. 
Ouvrard, a gentleman who had been permitted to go to London 
on commercial business, was employed by Fouchd to open thia 
delicate and Airtive ne;^otiation with the Marqma oS WcWm^'^. 
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But the negotiation was disconcerted by a singular circiun- 
stance.^ 

The idea of endeavouring to know on what terms peace could 
be obtained, had occurred to Napoleon as well as to Fouch^ ; and 
the sovereign, on his part, unsuccessful as he had been on two 
occanons in his attempt to open a personal correspondence with 
the King of England, had followed the steps of his minister, in 
making M. Labouchere, a commercial person, agent of a great 
I>atch mercantile establishment, the medium of communication 
with the British Grovernment. The consequence was, that Ouv- 
rard, and the agent of the Emperor, neither of whom knew of 
the other's mission, entered about the same time into correspon- 
dence with the Marquis Wellesley, who, returned from his Spa- 
nish mission, was now secretary at war. The British statesman, 
surprised at this double application, became naturally suspicious 
of some intended deception, and broke off all correspondence 
both with Ouvrard and his competitor for the office of negotia- 
tor.' 

Napoleon must naturally have been so highly incensed with 
Fonchd for tampering without his consent' in a matter of such 
vital consequence, that one is almost surprised to find him limit- 
ing the effects of his resentment to disgracing the minister. He 

1 " Although ^ Walter Scott does not mention me, I am able to speak per- 
tinently to this affiur : the following; is the tmth. 1 went to Paris in 1809, 
against my inclination, to comply with the wish of the principal Dutch, who 
imajilined that I could prevent, or at least adjourn b^ my presence in Paris, and 
my immediate efforts, the evident intention of seizmg upon Holland. During 
my stay at Paris, I was persuaded that all the tricks, the attacks, and ill-treat- 
ment, of which I was the object, had not for ttieir real end the union of Hol- 
land, since it was the interest of France to aggrandise that kingdom, but that 
it was a political stratagem, to induce the English government to repeal its de- 
crees or council, and to conclude the peace ; and I was tlftrefore prevailed 
vpoQ while at Paris to send M. Labouchere from Amsterdam to London with 
instmctions to make known to the Manquis Wellesley, that if England did not 
withdntw its decrees of council, the union of Holland with France was inevit- 
able. The reply of the marquis proved at once how favourable my government 
in Holland had been to France, since the English Oovemment declared, ' that 
the fate of Holland could not fail to occasion much interest in England ; but 
that^ fai the present state of that country, the influence of France was so entire 
there, that the political change spoken of, must have some weight in the deter- 
mination of the British Cabinet.' This attempt having proved useless, I could 
only succeed in delaying the union of Holland, the decree for which being pre- 
pared beforehand, and always in readiness, was often placed before me — by 
sacrificing Brabant and Zealand. After my return to Amsterdam, I was re- 
quested to allow M. Ouvrard a passage to England. I consented to this the 
more willingly, as I imagined that it was in consequence of the step I had 
miready taken in sending M. Labouchere to London. A short time after, the 
Emperor risited Antwerp. Whilst conversing with him there, 1 assured him 
that there had been no commnnication with England except that which had 
taken place through M. Ouvrard, according to his request. My astonishment 
was extreme on learning, that not only it was without his request, but that he 
was ignorant of it, andfirom that moment he determined on the discharge of M. 
Vovu&i, who had allowed so singular a proceeding."— Lodis Buom apa.rtk, ^. 
6S. 

« Fonch^ torn. /., p. 354 ; Savary, torn. iL, part iL, p. 208. 

» "All, Foacb^I bow well the JBmperorknew you, wYieu'Vve «aa^ 5i5a».\.^««t 
mffr^t inu Man to be tbnut in ereiy body's •hoes.*'— ItAaCAsaa, V>m. ^ik.. 
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pf lit fr r> iirlii^ Mr.v> l?/ p.nl liavin; extorted from him IB 
»» ".-il ■ ' !. : J :!..■: :;. i.i- it uiarkeJ, ^ So, then, j"on 

L< |>i .4 • • -/ u.i:- «v.:l. i:i -.::\ lia^r i"^ The conseqneiioe mi) 

II...! Ill' [I : .•■ • 1 n:!-:i:;!.. \»:ih ili-| rivoil of his office of miiuBler 
• ■t i< !:• I-. Ill ui.-.-h 1.1- \\a> >uooi-«.-iU\l bv Savar\'; and be m 
riiii il\ u:fi T -« n: ii]:<i a >}ivifs df h '<n<.iurable exile, in the ebi- 
i.t«!ii it <; i^iri)>>r-::intnil nf Koine.* It cost Buonaparte M 
liiiii ii Kill ill- III ii-ii-t:ii fn*ni the clutches of his late minista 
III* I "I I 111 li III lit I not I < uhith he ha«l hitnself written to him npoB 
iift.iii> i.t |.'ilii-c-. l\ir a I<<ni; time Fouch^ pretended that he had 
t • ii-iL-iii •! ilii-M- iiiipnriant ilncuments to the flames; and it mi 
Iff iiiifil III hdil lirfiin- bis cvfs the alternative of submission or 
fi «iiiii}*i iiii, that 111' lit It'll:;! h tlrlivered up the Imperial wananti) 
i->iiii.iiiiiii,L', I lit lit mill. 1 11 noli that would have been precious to 
liu-imt. lll^illi^;<l li at pn-sc'iit fnmi the stage, we shall again 
III! 1 1 uitli iliin li'ilil ?.i:iti>siiian at mlier periods of our history* 
««tiiii,ii> \7^ i.tiM rii il fif Miiui' kinds of sea-fowl, his appearanoe 
hi liloiii Id ill il In aiiii'iiiiii'i* ilaii^tT and teniiM^tit. 

I III! i-liunifii r lit' I'litiflir, in p«>int of jirinciple or moraUtf, 
I'l'tiM M*uiril,\ 1m' ni'i'iiiiniril rvcn tolerable; but he had hi^ 
lull iiitj. ami ni iiian\ puiiitM the soundness of his judgment kd 
hi ill III |iiii>iii- iiiiii I'l Tiiniinciid moderate and beneiioent mea- 
Mtii-.-, mil III' piilii'i, if iiiii f'runi a liijxher motive. On other ao- 
L-iiiiiii^, iilbtt, iiiiiii> 111' ilii' rit'iu'h had some partiality to him; 
it.-|iri-iall\ iliiiM- \«liii I'tiMt ilifir v\vh liaekward upon their national 
lli^tli^\, (iiiil ri-f:i'itii'il iln* total loss of that freedom, so eagerly 
liiii^iil I'll!-, ho iiiii'tly (•o^^M'sslMU 1111(1 which they could never be 
|(rii|iiil\ Mill! to liavn iiijo\(m1; and to the recovery of which, in 
iiiiri at Ituht, riitii'lu* wiiM uii(U'rst(H)d to be favourable as far as 
ill: i.'iMiliI III' iliiiril. Tlitf rciiiiiant uf the sterner Republicans 
iiiiglit itfn)iihu him iiH a time wrvcr, yet they respected him, at 
tin: haiiii: liiiif, UM 11 ri'lii* of tho Revolution, and on different 
otrriiijiiiiiH r\|K:i-ii:iii't'il liin proirctloii. To tlio Royalists also he 
liait lii-rii rotirttiiiiiH, mill ho ilreitledly ho, as encouraged one of 
till: ljiilili:hi u^i'iitH of tlio houi'boiiH to ])encti'ate to his presence, 
ujid i-iidiuiviiiir to lM'iii|{ him over to the cause of tlie exiled family, 
iwjuc.liii iliniiiiriMid liiiii, iiwhrcd, with a peremptory refusal to lis- 
li.'ii to his pi'opoKHl ; but ho did not deliver him to tho police, and 
1h; ullowcd hiiii twi jily-foiii* liotirH to leave the kingdom. These 
various fi'tdiiifj^s ocfiiHionod to many, alarm and regret at the dis^ 
iiiisiMil of tliu Duke of Otruuto. 



I *' Nii|Hi!i'(»n left tlio round], nnd pavo ordcra to Savnry to arrest M 
IhiMiiril ; lit till* Kaiiic liiiii', 1 whm forbiilileii to have nny comniuniciitiou with 
till- |iiiHitiiiT. Till- iirxi iliiv lliir |)«)rHolio of the ]K>lice' wan jjiven to Savary. 
'liiih liiiif il wiiN II ii'iil (lis^Tiu-e "— I'orciiK, torn. i.. ]». .'iW. 

5* •'Tim ilirii'f niiistiliitiiiH Poiu'licJ (ioveriii>r-j^ciienil of Rome, hcnra date 
Jiiiii; M, IlilM. ' 'J'liJH iioiiiiiiutioii,' buyN I'ouche, ' wiih iiottiiiiu hut an honour- 
uhli' vi-ll wiivi'ii hy NapiilcoirH iHilicy, in order to conceal ami nlili^a(r, in the 
eyt-h of ihu iMihlic. my lli^tr^ace, of which hiH intimates olonv had tUu tftct«:\.** 
- Miiinuhvs, luiu. \\., p. 7- 
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The discharge of this able minister seemed the more portent- 
eoB, that shortly before it occurred, the terrible charge of which 
lie was about to be deprived, had received an alarming exten- 
Bion of jurisdiction. The number of state prisons was extended 
from one, being the old tower of Yincennes, to no less than six, 
ntoated in different parts of France.^ These Bastiles, chiefly 
old Gothic castles, were destined to be the abode of captives, 
whom the Grovemment described as persons who could not be 
oonvicted of any crime perpetrated^ but whom, as entertaining 
dangerous thoughts, and principles, it was not safe to permit to 
remain at large. The lettre de cacikety by authority of which these 
victims of political suspicion were to be secluded from hberty, 
was to consist in a decree of the Privy Council, which might have 
been as well termed the pleasure of the Emperor. This measure 
wa9 adopted on the 3d of March, 1810, upon a report made to the 
Gooncil of State in the name of Fouch^, and agreed to by them ; 
but it was well understood, that, in this and similar instances, 
the individual at the head of any department was obliged to father 
the obloquy of such measures as Napoleon desired to introduce 
into it. The minister of police was therefore held guiltless of 
recommending an extension of the Government's encroachments 
upon public liberty ; which, in feet, were the exclusive device ot 
Napoleon and his Privy Council.^ ^ 

It was another unfortunate circumstance for Napoleon, that 
the observers of the times ascribed the dismissal of the old Re- 
publican counsellors, and the more rigorous measures adopted 
against pc^itical malecontents, to the influence of the Austrian 
alliance. With many persons in France, Buonaparte, as the 
Heir of the Revolution, might, Kke Danton, Robespierre, and 
others, have exercised the most despotic authority, providing ho 
claimed his right to do so by and through the Revolution. But 
they could not endure to see the Emperor Napoleon, while exer- 
cising the same authority with a thousand times more lenity, 
attempt to improve his right to the submission of his subjects by 
an alliance with one of the ancient houses of Europe, against 
whom the principles of the Revolution had declared eternal war. 
£very class of politicians has its fanatics, and in that of the 
ancient Jacobins were many who would rather have perished by 
the short, sharp terrors of the Republican guillotine, than sur- 
vived to linger in a dungeon during the pleasure of a son-in-law 
of the Emperor of Germany. Such ideas, inconsistent as they 
were in themselves, and utterly irreconcilable with the quiet, 
gentle, and irreproachable character of Maria Louisa, who could 
never be justly accused of even attempting to influence her hus- 
band upon any political subject, circulated, nevertheless, and 
were even accredited in political society. There was indeed. t\»a 

. Saamar, Ham, Landakaone, Pierre-Cb&lel, aTiA¥«n»»v\.T«?X<*. 
' Foucbe, torn. L, p. 352. 
VOL. IV. p 
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argument in their fayour, that no other motive could be assigned 
for Buonaparte's sparing Austria when she was lying at his 
mercy, and choosing a partner out of her royal fiunily, than the 
desire of allying himself with the House of Hapsburg, and of 
gaining such access as could be attained by such an alliance to 
a share in the rights and privileges of the most ancient hereditary 
dynasty of Europe. But in approaching to that fraternal aUianoe 
with legitimate royalty, Napoleon proportionally abandoned those 
revolutionary principles and associates, by whose means he had 
first climbed to power ; and by this change, rather of the basis 
of his authority than of the authority itself, he offended many of 
the Republicans, without effectually gaining the aristocrats, to 
whom his new connexion might have seemed a recommeiidation. 
Indeed, when his right to sovereignty was considered without 
reference to his possession, and his power to maintain it, Napo- » 
leon was in ^ome measure censured like the bat in the fable. The 
democrats urged against him his matrimonial alliance with a 
house of the ancient regime ; while the aristocrats held him dis- 
qualified on account of the origin of his power under the revola 
tionary system. 

But although such objections existed among the zealots of both 
political factions, the great body of the French people would have 
cared little on what principle Napoleon had ascribed his tiUe to 
the Imperial crown, providing he had but been contented to al- 
low the subject and himself the advantage of a short repose from 
wars and conquests. This tranquillity, however, was becoming 
every day less probable, for new incidents seemed to dictate new 
acquisitions to the empire ; and, unhappily for his own and other 
countries, the opportunity of aggrandisement was with Buona- 
parte all that it wanted to recommend it, and the pressure of the 
occasion was always a complete justification of any measure which 
the time rendered expedient. 

That which now chiefly occupied him, since the overtures for 
peace with England had been rendered abortive by the collision 
of his own confidential emissary with that of Fouch^, was the 
destruction of the strength, and the sapping of the resources of 
that country, by dint of enforcing and extending what he called 
the European Continental System ; which consisted of the aboli- 
tion of all commerce, and the reducing each nation, as in the 
days of primitive barbarism, to remain satisfied with its own 
productions, however inadequate to the real or artificial wants 
to which its progress in society had gradually given rise. 

Like most foreigners, Napoleon understood little or nothing of 
the constitutional opinions, or influential principles belonging to 
England. He was well acquainted with human character, as 
modified by the governments and customs of France and Italy ; , 
but this experience no more qualified him to judge of the Eng- 
hsh character, than the most perfect acquaintance with the rise 
sad /all of the Mediterranean, amounting to five or six inches in 
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leight, would prepare a navigator to buffet with the powerful 
ides which burst and foam on the shores of the British islands. 
rhe information which he received from that hostile country, 
Buonaparte construed according to his wishes ; and when it was 
applied by private intelhgencers, they were of course desirous of. 
inhancing the value of what they told, by exaggerating its import- 
nee. It was, indeed, no difficult task to impose on a statesman, 
gnorant enough of the present state of North Britain, to beheve 
hat he could, even at this time of day, have disturbed the secu- 
ity of the reigning family, by landing in Scotland some candidate, 
laving pretensions to the crown through the House of Stuart. 
Vith the same inaccuracy, he concluded every warm speech in 
Parliament a summons to revolt — every temporary riot or testi- 
nony of popular displeasure, from whatever cause, a commence- 
nent of open rebeUion. He could not be convinced, that from 
he peculiarity of the* English constitution, and the temper of her 
leople, such disturbances and such violent debates must fre- 
[uently exist ; and although, like eruptions on the human body, 
hey are both unpleasant and unseemly, they are yet the price at 
¥hich sound internal health is preserved. 

Actuated by such erroneous views as we have stated. Napoleon 
conceived that in 1810 he saw in England the important results 
>f his Continental System, or interdiction of British commerce 
¥iih the continent. 

The associations of the Luddites, as they were called, were at 
his time giving great disturbance in the manufficturing districts 
)f England. These, it is well known, were framed to prevent the 
ntroduction of looms wrought by machinery, or power-looms, to 
lie superseding the ordinary looms wrought by h^d. The cause 
¥ould have equally existed, and the discontent also, if the Con- 
anental System had never been heard of; for such discontent 
nust and will exist in every trade where a number of men are 
mddenly thrown out of employment by the introduction of abbre- 
viated means of labour. Yet Napoleon never doubted that these 
leart-bumings, and the violence of the Parliamentary debates, 
irose entirely from the new mode he had found of striking at 
j^reat Britain by the destruction of her commerce. He, there- 
*ore, as we shall presently see, examined all Europe, with the 
ntention of shutting every creek and fishing-port, through which 
atrgoes of muslins or cotton goods could by possibility penetrate ; 
md the absolute authority which he could exercise over the whole 
continent, with the exception of Russia, and of the *' still vexed" 
Peninsula, entitles us to compare him to the heedful governor of 
I jail, who traverses his gloomy dominions at stated hours, strik- 
ng with his hammer every bar to ascertain that it rings sounds 
uid proving every lock, to see that no secret meau^ oi c.OTKta»sv\- 
*atian exists with the free part of humamty. TVixia e«niTaec^s», 
be silken tie which binds nations to each other, vj\iaafe m^w«aE» 
so salutary to 9JI atskiea, so essential to the ver^ ««a\fi»Rft 0I 
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nzAny, w^n in danzer of l:«icsr totollT abroeated, milen in Mfa 

Tii'^ a I'^'r! '11 "f th:« «'--v:il. which vent in a ^reat meanrato 
trf,.u.U:nf:i tii»: f.-rf-o ^-'f iha: Torv C<»iunencal Svstem wbidihft 
rnvl'- ii *>-irrh an €^>:cial point to press and enforce npon lU 
n'-'irr;*] \»>-v':r^, wa> a !-in:rul2T aacrifioe made hy Xapolemiy pai^ 
Vf r.'-""ity, ]4xn\y Vt tho desire of aecumulaun^ treasore. 

Til': Wf-iL^: •'\h*j-:zn. wa.s a relaxation of the cjntineiital Uoct 
;t !<:, of whi^^h Kn^'Iaini liad ifet the example by giving pntM* 
tiwH to hiich ii«;iitra) ve-i«e1s. a;*, ck-arin:^ out from a Britie^ poc^ 
had a '•'•rtairi prr^p^^rtion of tli*:-ir cars'j made up of British goodi 
itr rr'flonial \trtA\in*:, This was what, in mercantile language, ii I* 
t'-rm'-'l a rttaX traiiuction — the British merchandise was purchMed |^ 
hy ^ii'di aH 'k-iiii^ned v> makf a profit, by at^llinsf it again nponai^ 
p;irr of \\\t: r:ontlii<riit to which they migh: l^e able to introdnceii 
liiioii»part«*, in liko muiiii'T, granted Impenal licenses, pnrchand 
for Inr^<: hiiriiH of nio,.fv, hv which tradinj;; vessels were permitted 
Ut irn)>'«rt a ctrtaiii quantity of colonial produce, on conditioiicf 
<:X|i'irt.irit; an f;qual pni^x^frtion of French manufactniea. Thii 
y.y^.\tm diffrTtcd from tliat of England, in this important reqieeti 
fiiat 111': rloiiiarid for articles of the French manufactures was 
fiitip'ly HirniilaUsd. The )rtxAa were not wanted in Britain, oonld 
not i;o n!-wilri thr;ro without [layment of heavy duties, and were 
oH^'ii thrown inf/i thf; Hf;a in pr«.'ference to discharging the Kngtiwh 
fluiici upon thttni. f-^litioiis of l>ooks, a commodity thus expcqrted, 
ami tlnm (iiK|K>M'd of, wore wittily said to be /m{ utum Ddpkinu 
Tli« prirno nrmt at which those French goods had been piurchased, 
in fvMriiilianro with JJuonapartc's regulations, was of course laid 
upon tliM rojonial ^(oodH, which were the only actual subject of 
h'li'lo. TIniH, if tlio FnMich manufacturers derived any profit from 
|1m> trariiHciion, it was rais4;d, not hy their goods being exported 
iiii'l Mol'l in fon<i((n roinitrif^, in the usual course of trade, but by 
Mil* pfiino roKt hcint; inipoMMl as a tax upon the colonial produce 
iin|H»rl.iul ; and ihu prirn waH paid, of course, not by the foreign 
miih1j««», wliii'h tho ii^tHuU wMoin reached, but by the French con- 
^llllll•l•^ of Hiifrar, mm, anr] coffVif;. 

Tii« r«iil ifwiipfation for (continuing this attempt to force a trade, 
iviifi, MM \vn liavo wi-n, tin* ini|>fjHHihility of dispensing with colonial 
pi'oilnri' i'iitii'i>|y, find t)ii< Inrj^M njvenue accruing to the Fjench 
(/ovi>riiin<'iit frrmi tln-w lironwH, who, in tliis manner, exercising 
a foniplrlo nifpiiopoiy in a inwln which they interdicted to all 
oMi««rn, nHMJo irnnirnfwi iiddilionH U} tho treasure which almost 
♦■hol<ril tliM vanlU oj' Mm jiavilion Marwiu, in the Tuilcries. The 
lanjrnaKo hi<l(l hy thn niiniNtiT of Nafiolcon to the powers tlius 
ufriTlfil, ainonnlfMl lhi<ntfoni to tiin following proposition: — ** You 
nliall Mhnl your portM agaimtt HrlLiNli commodities; for without 
vonr doing ho, it will ho ini|Hi.-wihlii for the Emperor Na])oleon to 
innnldn ilin MiHtniMM of Llm S<t|iii. Ihit while you are thus v\o.> 
jtrivui} uf m)I oumitwreo, whuUiur iHuuufu or aci&ye, 'SH^a.^oX^oici 
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ceBemres to himself, by the system of license, the privilege of pur- 
diasing and dealing in the commodities of Britain and her 
Ndonies, which, reaching your comitry by any other mode than 
knmgh his permission, will be subject to confiscation, nay, to 
lestmction." 

At a later period, Buonaparte greatly regretted that he had 
offered the emolument derived from the license- trade, to seduce 
dm into relaxing his Continental System.^ He seems to lament 
laving rdinqnished his supposed advantage, as a vindictive free- 
K>oter might regret his having been reduced to let go his hold 
in his enemy's throat, by the tempting opportunity of plmiging 
lis hand into the pocket of a bystander. The injustice which 
hns imposed on neutrals the necessity of abstaining from a lucra- 
ive commerce, which France, the belligerent power, reserved to 
lerself the privilege of carrying on, in such degree as she might 
ind convenient, was of so cr^'ing a description, that, at any other 
ame than during the irresistible ascendency of Napoleon, the very 
nention of it would have revolted all Europe. And even as times 
itood, the n(m-compliance with terms so harsh and imjust, cost 
he ikll of two European thrones, ere it became the means ot 
indermining that of Napoleon himself. 

The first of the royal suflTerers was the brother of Napoleon, 
LooiB Buonaparte, who had been created King of Holland. By 
srery account which we have been able to collect, Louis was an 
imiable, well-intentioned, and upright man, of a romantic dispo- 
Btion, and a melancholic complexion, which he had increased by 
studying the sentimental philosophy of Rousseau.^ But he was, 
in his brother's language, an ideologist ; that is, one who is dis- 
posed to do that which is right according to principle, rather 
than that which circumstances render expedient. He was embar- 
rassed by some family disputes, and Uved on indifferent terms 
nrith his wife,^ who was a greater favourite with Napoleon than 
Mras Louis himself. Since he had been under the necessity of 
accepting the crown of Holland, he had endeavoured to afford 
thai country all the protection which could be derived from his 
aear relationship to Napoleon ; and if he could not save his sub- 
jects entirely from the evils of a conquered and dependent state, 
he endeavoured to diminish these as much as his means per- 
mitted. The Dutch, a calm and deliberate people, gave Louis 
full credit for his efforts, and, in general, regarded him as their 

• 

1 Laa Caaefl, torn, ii., p. 283. 

s See ante, vol. ii., p* 211, note. " Louis had been spoiled by reading the 
irorks of Rousseau."— Napoleov, Las Cases, torn, ii., p. JU6. 

9 ** As Louis and Hortensia had lived almost always separate since their 
marriage, except three short periods of a few months, they each demanded of 
the family council a separation, ])rescntly after Louis arrived at Paris in 1809. 
But after a meeting of the said council was granted, tV\c se^axalVow^as T«?Lvftft^, 
though it had )oBg existed in point of feict. He vraa iutoTmed ot Wve \el\tta\. 
rcrbaJJj: no document whatever was transmitted to Mm on a teaviW., otv -^XvvJsv 
owerer depended the ease, conditioUy and fame of a man oi Yvouout."— \aO\iv% 
voNAPARTx, LaHolkmde, torn. uL, p. isa 
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friond and protoctnr. But at the period we treat of, the erib 
which appriviched ilicir state were far beyond Louis' power to 
avert or even to modify. Other countries may have more or lea 
of a commercial character, but Holland exists by commense 
entirely. It was the inHuence of commerce which gained her 
amphibious territ>try from the waves^ and, were that infloenoB 
withdrawn, her fair towns must again become fishing Tillages ; 
her ricli pa>tures must return to their original state of salt-water 
marshes, shallows, and sand-banks. The French exactions already 
]^id. to the amount of one hundred millions of francs, bad pm^ 
chased, as the natives of Holland fondly imagined, some right to 
exert the small means of commerce which renuuned to them, and 
which, under King Louis* sanction, were almost entirely engnged 
in trattic with England, now declared contraband. 

Napoleon used threats and commands to induce Louis to bring 
his subjects to a more rigi>rous observance of the Continents 
S\*stem, while Louis employed expostulation and entreaty in be- 
half of the nation over whom he had been called to role. Eadi 
brt>ther grew more obstinate in his opinion, and at length, as the 
KuiiH^ror In^gan to see that neither fear nor favour could induce 
Louis to become the agent of oppression in Holland, his removal 
fri>m that country was distinctly pointed at as the consequence 
of his obstinacy. It was intimated, in a report by Champagny, 
the Duke do Cadore, tliat the situation of Louis on the throne ot 
Holland ^vas rendered critical, by his feelings being divided 
Ix^twixt the imprescriptible duties which he owed to fiance and 
to his family, and the interest which it was natural he should 
take in the welfare of Dutch commerce. To terminate this strife 
in his bri>ther*s mind, the report mformed the public that Napo- 
K^)n meant to recall the prince of his blood whom he had placed 
on the Dutch throne, since the first duty of a French prince 
having a placo in the succession to that monarchy, y^tcs to France 
exclusively ; and it was intimated, that Holland, divested of her 
King, and her nominal independence, would be reduced to the 
condition of a province of France, occupied by French troops, 
and Fnmch officers of the revenue ; and thus deprived of the 
means of thwarting tlio Continental System, so necessary for the 
subjugation of Britain, by tlie obstuiate continuance of commercial 
intercourse with a nation under the ban of the empire.' 

This report is peculiarly interesting, as explanatory of Buona- 
parte's views respecting the rights and regal authority of the 
sovereigns whom he created and displaced at pleasure, as the 
interests of France, or rather as his own, required, or seemed to 
require. Either, however, Napoleon became, for the moment, 
ashamed to acknowledge this fact so broadly ; or he thouglit that 
such a contradiction of liis repeated declarations might have a 
bad effect upon the Wcstphalian subjects of Jerome, and upon the 

^ Documcna Historiquea sur la Holland** *'»««i. iii-.P- 238 
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l^piaDiards, whom he desired to become those of Joseph ; or, per- 
:* liapsy the remonstrances of Louis produced some temporary effect 
upon his mind ; for he stopped short in his full purpose, and on 
ihe 16th March concluded a treaty with Louis, the terms of which 
were calculated, it was said, to arrange disputed points betwixt 
the soTereigns, and render the independence of Holland consistent 
with the necessary conformity to the Continental System. 

By this treaty, Zealand, Dutch Brabant, and the whole course 
of the Rhine, as well the right as the left bank, were trans- 
ferred from Holland to France. French officers of the " ^ * 
customs were to be placed in all the Dutch harbours ; 18,000 
troops were to be maintained by the kingdom of Holland, of whom 
6000 were to be French ; a fleet was to be fitted out by the same 
kingdom for the semce of France ; English manufactures were to 
be prohibited by the Dutch government ; and other restrictions 
were subscribed to by Louis,^ in hopes his brother's stem resolu- 
tion might be so far softened as to leave the remaining portions 
of the territories of Holland in a state of nominal independence. 
But he was soon made sensible that this was no part of Napoleon's 
intentions. Instead of 6000 French troops, 20,000 were assembled 
at Utrecht, with the purpose of being poured into Holland. In- 
stead of this foreign soldiery being stationed on the coasts, where 
alone their presence could be requisite to prevent the contraband 
trade, which was the sole pretext of introducing them at all, Louis 
was informed, that they were to take military possession of the 
whole country ; and that the headquarters of this army, which 
was totally independent of his authority, were to be estabUshed at 
Amsterdam, his capital. 

Seeing himself thus deprived by his brother of all power in 
the kingdom which was still called his, Louis generously refused 
to play the pageant part of a monarch, who could neither exert 
his rights nor protect his subjects. On the 1st of July he executed 
a deed of abdication in favour of his son, then a minor, express- 
ing an affectionate hope, that though he himself had been so un- 
• happy as to offend his brother the Emperor, he would not, never- 
theless, visit with his displeasure his innocent and unoffending 
family. In a letter from Haarlem, dated the 1st July, Louis 
enlarged on the causes of his abdication, in a manner honour- 
able to his head and his heart, and with a moderation, when he 
spoke of his brother, which gave weight to his just complaints. 
* He could not," he said, " consent to retain the mere title of 
King, separated from all real authority in his kingdom, his capi- 
tal, or even his palace. He should be, in such a case, the wit- 
ness of all that passed, without the power of influencing the cur- 
rent of events for the good of his people, yet remaining respon- 

* **TbJs treaty, which was rather a capitulation, "waa itavoaed. Vj >iN\ft 'S.xa.- 
peror, aimed by VerbtteU, and ratified conditionally \)T tYie YLvn?„^Vo ^^^^ 
mJ^VS* ^/<^*' a* P09*U>k, "—Louis Buomafartb, Docuineru Hist.,V)!0^ 
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able for evils which he could neither remedy nor prevent. He 
had long foreseen the extremity to which he was now reduced, 
but could not avoid it without sacrificing his most sacred duties, 
without ceasing to bear at heart the happiness of his people, and 
to connect his own fate with that of the country. This," he said, 
" was impossible. Perhaps." he continued, ** I am the only ob- 
stacle to the reconciliation of Holland with France. Should that 
prove the case, I may find some consolation in dragging out the 
remainder of a wandering and languishing life, at a distance from 
my family, my country, and the g(K>d people of Holland, so lately 
my subjects."* 

Having finished his vindication, and adjusted means for mak- 
ing it public, which he could only do by transmitting it to Eng- 
land, the Ex-King of Holland entertained, a chosen party of 
friends at his palace at Haarlem until near midnight, and then, 
throwing himself into a plain carriage which was in attendance, 
left behmd him the kingly name and the kingly revenue, rather 
than hold them without the power of discharging the correspond- 
ing duties of a sovereign. Louis retired to Gratz, in Styria, 
where he Hved in a private manner, upon a moderate pension,^ 
amusing his leisure with literature.' His more ambitious consort, 
with a much more ample revenue, settled herself at Paris, where 
her wit and talents, independent of her connexion with Napoleon, 
attracted around her the world of fashion, of which she was a 
distinguished ornament. 

Buonaparte, as was to have been expected, paid no regard to 
the claim of Louis's son, in whose favour his father had abdi- 
cated. He created that young person Grand Duke of Berg, and, 
although he was yet a child, he took an opportunity to make him 
a speech, which we have elsewhere adverted to, in which, after 
inculpating the conduct of his brother, the tenor of which he 
stated could be accounted for by malady alone,^ he explained 

* Documens Historiques, torn, iii., p. 310. 

* " This is not correct. I did not, nor conld not, receive a pension from any 
one : my revenue was derived principally from the sale of my decorations and 
jewels, and the interest of the obligations I had taken upon me, in order to en- 
courage the loan from Holland to Prussia at the time of the greatest misfor- 
tunes of the virtuous sovereign of that country, who, in spite of all oppoBition 
and every political consideration, was anxious to acquit himself towards me 
with scrupulous exactitude."— Louis Buonaparte, p. 69. 

3 In 1806, Louis gave to the world a sentimental romance, called " Marie, 
ou les Peines de 1' Amour," of which a second edition appeared in 1814, under 
the title of " Marie, ou les HoUandaises." A distinguished critic describes the 
royal production as " a farrago of dulness, folly, ana bad taste." — {Quart Rev., 
vol. xii., p. 391.) His treatise, entitled " Documens Historiques, et R^exions 
BUT le Gouvemement de la Hollande/' is an unpresuming account of his admi- 
nistration in Holland. 

* " The conduct of your father grieves mo to the heart : his disorder alone 
can account for it. When you are grown up you will pay his debt and vour 
oyrr\."— Documens Hist, torn, iii., p. 326; and Moniteur, July 23, 1810. ** When 

JVapoIfon received the uewa of his brother's abdication, he was struck with 
astonish m en t : he remained silent for a few moments, and tvflct aVxiv^oi xtvcv- 
^entaij^atapor, Buddenlj appeared to be greatly afiitated. Hw \ifeat\N«a.* Te^.^^ 
''"^^ yrbca he exclaimed, * Was it possible to suspecl ao mSacYv\eN0>3A a cotss* 
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in few words the duties incurred by his satellite sovereigns. 
* Never forget, that whatever position you may be required to 
occupy, in order to conform to my line of politics, and the in- 
terest of my empire, your first duty must always regard me, 
your second must have reference to France. All your other 
duties, even those towards the countries which I commit to your 
eharge, are secondary to these primary obligations." 

Thus was the leading principle clearly announced, upon which 
the nominal independence of kingdoms allied to France was in 
future to be understood as resting. The monarchs, to whom 
crowns were assigned, were but to be regarded as the lieutenants 
of the kingdoms in which they ruled ; and whatever part the in- 
terest of ti^eir dominions might call upon them to act, they were 
still subject, in the first instance, to the summons and control of 
their liege lord the Emperor, and compelled to prefer what his 
pleasure should term the weal of France, to every other call of 
duty whatever. 

The fate of Holland was not long undecided. Indeed, it had 
probably been determined on as &r back as Champagny's first 
report, in which it had been intimated, that Holland, wi& all its 
provinces, was to become an integral part of France. This was 
contrary to the pledge given by Napoleon to the Senate, that 
the Rhine should be considered as the natural boundary of 
France ; nor was it less inconsistent with his pretended deter- 
mination, that the independence of Holland should be respected 
and maintained. But both these engagements yielded to the 
force of the reasoning used by his mouth-piece Champagny, in 
recommending the union of Holland with the French empire, 
and with France itself. They are worth quoting, were it only to 
show how little men of sense are ashamed to produce the weakest 
and most inconsistent arguments, when they speak as having 
both the power and the settled purpose to do wrong. '* Hoi- • 
land," said the minister, whose very eflFrontery renders his ar- 
guments interesting ; *' is in a manner an emanation from the 
territory of France, and is necessary to the full complement of 
the empire. To possess the entire Rhine," (which had been pro- 
posed as the natural boundary of France,) " your majedty must 
extend the frontier to the Zuyder-Zee. Thus the course of all 
the rivers which arise in France, or which bathe her frontier, 
will belong^ to her as far as the sea. To leave in the hands of 
strangers the mouths of our rivers, would be. Sire, to con- 
fine your power to an ill-bounded monarchy, instead of ex- 
tendmg its dommions to the natural limits befittmg an imperial 
throne." On such precious reasoning (much on a par with the 

duct in the brother most indebted to me ? When I was a mere lieutenant of 
artilleT7, I brought him up with the scanty means w\\\c\y lu^ \»vvs aSloT^c^xcv^ 
I divided my bread with him; and this is the retUTn V\e tcvake^ tet tcv^ Vyci^- 
nesaf The Emperor was ao overpowered by his etnotioiv, \YvaX \vvi igtViw>R«» 
Maid to bare vented itaelfin sobs."— Savaby, torn, u., paxX^ii., p. ^^ 
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claim which Napoleon set up to Great Britain as the natural 
appendage of France, along with the isle of Oleron,) Holland 
was, 9th July, 1810, declared an integral part of the French 
empire. 

But the usurpation was not unavenged. It cost Buonaparte 
a greater declension in public opinion than had arisen even from 
his unprincipled attempts on Spain. It is true, none of the 
bloody and extensively miserable consequences had occurred in 
Holland, which had been occasioned by the transactions at Ba- 
yonne. But the seizure of Holland brought Buonaparte's worst 
fault, his ambition, before the public, in a more broad and de- 
cided point of view.* 

There were people who could endure his robbing strangers, 
who were yet shocked that he, so fond of his kindred, and in 
general so liberal to them, should not have hesitated to de- 
throne his own brother, merely for entertaining sentiments be- 
coming the rank to which he had been raised by himself ; to dis- 
inherit his nephew ; to go nigh taxing so near a relation with 
mental imbecility ; and all on so slight a provocation ; — for the 
only real point of difference, that, viz. respecting the English 
commerce, had been yielded by Louis in the treaty which Na- 
poleon had s^ed, but only, it seemed, for the purpose of break- 
ing it. It was observed, too, that in the manly, but respectful 
opposition made by Louis to his brother's wishes, there appeared 
nothing to provoke the displeasure of Napoleon, though one of 
the most irritable of men on subjects with which his ambition 
was implicated. It seemed a species of gratuitous violence, acted 
as if to show that no circumstance of relationship, family feeling, 
or compassion (to make no mention of justice or moderation,) 
could interfere with or check the progress of Napoleon's ambi- 
tion ; and whilst the more sanguine prophesied, that he who ran 
so rashly, might one day run himself to a close, all agreed that his 
empire, composed of such heterogeneous parts, could not, in all 
probability, survive the mortal date of the founder, supposing it 
to last so long. In the meantime, it was evident, that the con- 
dition of no state, however solemnly guaranteed by Buonaparte 
himself, could be considered as secure or free from change while 
it was subject to his influence. To conclude the whole, the 
Dutch were informed by the Emperor with bitter composure, 
that '' he had hoped to unite them to France as allies, by giving 
them a prince of his own blood as a ruler ; that his hopes, how- 
ever, had been deceived ; and that he had shown more forbear- 
ance than consisted with his character, or tlian his rights re- 
quired ;" — ^thus intimating some farther and unexpressed seve- 
rity, which he might have felt himself justified in adding to the 
virtual exile of his brother, and the confiscation of his late do- 

' Napoleon acknowledged at St. Helena, that t\ve " axvTveTat\o\i of Louis' 
^ingdom to his own was a measure -which coiitT\\)ute(V. \» "nvva. "tos^ ct^^X. Va. 
^nrope.-'^LAa Cases, torn, ii., p. 307. 
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minions ; and' insinuating, that the Dutch had escaped cheaply 
with the loss of their separate national existence. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

Guatamu IF, of Sweden is Dethroned and succeeded by his Uncle 
— The Crown Prince killed by a fall from his horse — Candidates 
proposed for the Succession — The Swedes, thinking to conciliate 
£^apoleon,fix onBernadotte — Buonaparte reluctantly acquiesces 
in the choice — Parting Interview between Bernadotte and Napo- 
leon — Subsequent attempts of the latter to bind Sweden to the po- 
licy of France — The Crown Prince ununllingly ctccedes to the 
Continental System — Napoleon makes a Tour through Flanders 
and Holland—returns to Paris, and takes measures for extend- 
ing the Continental System — Seizure of the Valois — Coast along 
the German Ocean annexed to France — Protest by the Czar 
against the appropriation of Oldenburg — Russia allows the im- 
portation, at certain Seaports, of various articles of British Com- 
merce — Negotiations for Exchange of Prisoners between France 
and England; and for a general Peace, broken off by Buona- 
parte's unreasonable Demands, 

In the destruction of the kingdom of Holland, a new sceptre, 
and that of Napoleon's own forming, was broken, as he wrenched 
it out of the hands of his brother. In the case of Sweden, and 
in hopes of ensuring the patronage of the French Emperor, or 
averting his enmity, a diadem was placed on the brows of one, 
who, like Napoleon himself, had commenced his career as a sol- 
dier of fortune. 

We have repeatedly observed, that the high spirit and intre- 
pid enterprise of Gustavus IV., unsupported as they were either 
by distinguished military abilities, or by effectual power, seemed 
as if he aped the parts of Gustavus Adolphus or Charles XII., 
without considering the declined condition of the country he go- 
verned, or the inferiority of his own talents. Sweden had suf- 
fered great losses by the daring manner in which this prince 
maintained the ancient principles of aristocracy against the over- 
whelming power of France. 

Pomerania, being the only dominion belonging to Sweden on 
the south side of the Baltic, had been taken possession of by 
France in the war of 1806-7 ; and Russia, who had been a party 
to that war, and who had encouraged Gustavus to maintain it, 
had, since changing her politics at the treaty of Tilsit, herself 
declared war against Sweden, for the sole and undisguised pur- 
pose of possessing herself of Finland, which she had succeeded in 
apprqpriatij3^. Sweden had, therefore, lost, wndex ^\s> '^-i"aXfc\ 
monarch, above one-third of her territories, and t\ve vc^QaXi\\a»Xa 
became anxious to secure, even were it by despeiraA^B xaa^jesox^ss 
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the independence of that which remained. There were fbars lest 
Russia should aspire to the conquest of the rest of the ancient 
kingdom — ^fears that France might reward the adhesion and the 
sufferings of Denmark, by uniting the crown of Sweden with 
that of Denmark and Norway, and aiding the subjugation of the 
country with an auxiliary army. Whue these calamities im- 
pended over their ancient state, the Swedes felt confident that 
GustavuB was too rash to avert the storm by submission, too 
weak, and perhaps too unlucky, to resist its violence. This con- 
viction led to a conspiracy, perhaps one of the most universally 
known in history. 

The unfortunate king was seized upon and made prisoner in 
March, 1809, without any other resistance than his own unas- 
sisted sword could maintain ; and so little were the conspirators 
afraid of his being able to find a party in the state desirous of 
replacing him in the government, that they were content he 
should have his liberty and a suitable pension on his agreeing 
to consider himself as an exile from Sweden ; ^ in which sentence 
of banishment, with little pretence to justi.ce, his wife, sister of 
the Empress of Russia, and his children, comprehending the 
heir of his crown, were also included.* 

The Duke of Sudermania, uncle of the dethroned prince, was 
called to the throne, and the succession of the kingdom was des- 
tined to Christian of Augustenbcrg, a prince of the house of Hol- 
stein. Peace was made by the new King with Russia, at the 
expense of ceding Finland and the isle of Aland to that power. 
Soon afterwards a treaty was signed at Paris, by which Charles 
XIII. promised to adhere to the Continental System, and to 
shut his ports against all British oonmierce, with certain indul- 
gences on the articles of salt and colonial produce. In requital. 
Napoleon restored to Sweden her continental province of Pome- 
rania, with the isle of Rugen, reserving, however, such dotations 
or pensions as he had assigned to*his soldiers or followers, upon 
those territories. But though the politics of Sweden were thus 
entirely changed, its revolution was destined to proceed. 

The King being aged, the eyes of the people were much fixed 
on the successor, or Crown Prince, who took upon himself the 
chief labour of the government, and appears to have given satiS' 
faction to the nation. But his government was of short duration. 
On the 28th of May, 1810, while reviewing some troops, he sud- 
denly fell from his horse, and expired on the ^pot, leaving Swe- 

1 Annual Register, vol. li. p. 475. 

s " A conspiracy of no common kind tore him from the throne, and trans- 
ported him out of nis states. The unanimity evinced against him is, no doubt, 
a proof of the wrongs he had committed. I am ready to admit, that he was 
inexcusable and even mad ; but it is, notwithstanding, extraordinary and un- 
exBmp]ed, that, in that crisis a single sword was not drawn in his defence, 
irbetJier from affection, from gratitude, from virtuous feeling, or even from 
^re jimpJicitjr, if it must be bo; and truly, it is a citcumslance "wYvKiVsL d^^oc* 
*gg honour to the atmosphere of kings."— Napolkon, Lku Cases« Xom. vi.. 
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den again without any head excepting the old King. This event 
agitated the whole nation, and various capdidates were proposed 
for the succession of the kingdom. 

Among these was the King of Denmark, who, after the sacri- 
fices he had made for Buonaparte, had some right to expect his 
support. The son of the late unfortimate monarch, rightful heir 
of tiie crown, and named like him Gustavus, was also proposed 
as a candidate. The Duke of Oldenburg, brother-in-law of the 
Emperor of Russia, had partisans. To each of these candidates 
there lay practical objections. To have followed the line of law- 
ful succession, and called Gustavus to the throne (which could not 
be forfeited by his father's infirmity, so far as he was concerned,) 
would have been to place a child at the head of the state, and 
must have inferred, amid this most arduous crisis, all the doubts 
and difficulties of choosing a regent. Such choice might, too, be 
the means, at a future time, of reviving his father's claim to the 
crown. The countries of Denmark and Sweden had been too 
long rivals for the Swedes to. subject themselves to the yoke of the 
King of Denmark ; and to choose the Duke of Oldenburg would 
have been, in effect, to submit themselves to Russia, of whose last 
.behaviour towards her Sweden had considerable reason to com- 
plain. 

In this embarrassment they were thought to start a happy idea, 
who proposed to conciliate Napoleon by bestowing the ancient 
crown of the Goths upon one of his own field-marshals, and a 
high noble of his empire, namely, John Baptiste Julian Bema- 
dotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo. This distinguished officer was 
married to a sister of Joseph Buonaparte's wife (daughter of a 
wealthy and respectable individual, named Clery,) through whom 
he had the advantage of an alliance with the Imperial family of 
Napoleon, and he had acquired a high reputation in the north 
of Europe, both when governor of Hanover, and administrator of 
Swedish Pomerania. On the latter occasion, Bemadotte was said 
to have shown himself in a particular manner the friend and pro- 
tector of the Swedish nation ; and it was even insinuated, that he 
would not be averse to exchange the errors of Popery for the 
reformed tenets of Luther. The Swedish nation fell very gene- 
rally into the line of policy which prompted this choice. Humi- 
liating as it might, at another period, have been to a people proud 
of their ancient renown, to choose for their master a foreign sol- 
dier, differing from them in birth and religious faith, such an 
election yet promised to place at the head of the nation a person 
admirably qualified to comprehend and encounter the difficulties 
of the time ; and it was a choice, sure, as they thought, to be 
agreeable to him upon whose nod the world seemed to depend. 

Yet, there is the best reason to doubt, whether, in preferring 
Bemadotte to their vacant tlirone, the Swedes d\d. ^ \)afli^N«\sv.^ 
waa gratifying to Napoleon. The name oi tYve CTo^^'^TOjLRfe ^1 
Sweden elect, had been known in the >Naia ol \3afe 'Re^OwSasssi^ 
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before that of Buonaparte had been^eard of. Bemadotte had 
been the older, though certamly not therefore the better soldier. 
On the 18th Brumaire, he was so far from Joining Buonaparte in 
his enterprise against the Council of Five Hundred, notwithstand- 
ing all advances made to him, that he was on the spot at St. Cloud 
armed and prepared, had circumstances permitted, to place him- 
self at the head of any part of the military, who might be brought 
to declare for the Directory. And although, like every one else, 
Bemadotte submitted to the Consular system, and held the go- 
vernment of Holland under Buonaparte, yet then, as well as under 
the empire, he was always understood to belong to a class of offi- 
cers, whom Napoleon employed indeed, and rewarded, but with- 
out loving them, or perhaps relying on them, more than he was 
compelled to do, although their character was in most instances 
a warrant for their fidelity 

These officers formed a comparatively small class yet compre- 
hending some of the most distinguished names in, the French 
army, who, in seeing the visionary Republic glide from theii 
grasp, had been, nevertheless, unable to forget the promises held 
out to them by the earlier dawn of the Revolution. Reconciled 
by necessity to a state of servitude which they could not avoid, 
this party considered themselves as the soldiers of France, not 
of Napoleon, and followed the banner of their country rather 
than the fortunes of the Emperor. Without being personally 
Napoleon's enemies, they were not the friends of his despotic 
power ; and it was to be expected, should any opportunity occur, 
that men so thinking would make a stand, for the purpose of 
introducing some modifications into the arbitrary system which 
the Emperor had established. 

Napoleon, always deeply politic, unless when carried off by 
sudden bursts of temperament, took, as already mentioned, great 
care, in his distribution of duties and honours, at once to conceal 
from the public the existence of a difference in opinion among his 
general officers, and also to arm the interests of those patriots 
themselves against their own speculative opinions, by rendering 
the present state of things too beneficial to them for their being 
, easily induced to attempt any change. Still it may nevertheless 
be conceived, that it was not out of this class of lukewarm adhe- 
rents he would have voluntarily selected a candidate for a king- 
dom, which, being removed at some distance from the influence 
of France, he would more willingly have seen conferred on some 
one, whose devotion to the will of his Emperor was not likely to 
be disturbed by any intrusioH of conscientious patriotism. 

But, besides the suspicion entertained by Napoleon of Bema- 

dotte's political opinions, subjects of positive discord had recently 

arisen between them. Bemadotte had been blamed by the Em-r 

peror for permitting the escape of Romana and the Spaniards, as 

already mentioned. At a later period, Vve was coTamaxi^et oS. ^^ 

^xon troops in the campaign of Wagram*, aii^i, IioV«\^^M^axi^Mi% 
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a set of very scientific manoeuvres, by which he detained Greneral 
Bellegarde on the frontiers of Bohemia, when his presence might 
have been essentially useful to the Archduke Charles, he was 
censured by Napoleon as tardy in his movements. 

The landing of the English at Walcheren induced Fouch^j as 
has been already said, with the concurrence of Clarke, then mi- 
nister at war, to intrust Bernadotte with the charge of the defence 
of Flanders and Holland. But neither in this service had he 
the good fortune to please the Emperor. Fouch^, at whose in- 
stance he had accepted the situation, was already tottering in 
office ; and the ill-selected expression, " that however necessary 
Napoleon was to the glory of France, yet his presence was not 
indispensable to repel invasion," ^ was interpreted into a magni- 
fying of themselves at the expense of the Emperor. Napoleon 
made his displeasure manifest by depriving Bernadotte of the 
command in Belgium, and sending him back to the north of Ger- 
many ; and it is said that the general, on his part, was so little 
inclined to make a secret of his resentment, that he was remarked 
as a fiery Gascon, who, if he should ever have an opportunity, 
would be likely to do mischief. 

But while such were the bad terms betwixt the Emperor and 
his general, the Swedes, unsuspicious of the true state of the case, 
imagined, that in choosing Bernadotte for successor to their 
throne, tiiey were paying to Buonaparte the most acceptable 
tribute. And notwithstanding that Napoleon was actually at 
Yariance with Bernadotte, and although, in a political view, he 
would much rather have given his aid to the pretensions of the 
King of Denmark,^ he was under the necessity of reflecting, that 
Sweden retained a certain degree of independence ; that the sea 
separated her shores from his armies ; and that, however willing 
to conciliate him, the Swedes were not in a condition absolutely to 
be compelled to receive laws at his hand. It was necessary to 
acquiesce in their choice, since he coiild not dictate to them ; and 
by doing so he might at the same time exhibit another splendid 
example of the height to which his service conducted his gen&- 
raJs, of his own desire to assist their promotion, and of that which 
might be much more doubtful than the two first propositions — of 
his willingness to pay deference to the claims of a people in elect- 
ing their chief magistrate. When, therefore, Bernadotte, pro- 
testing that he would be exclusively guided by Napoleon's wishes 
in pursuing or relinquishing this important object, besought him 
for his countenance with the States of Sweden, who were to elect 
the Crown Prince, Buonaparte answered, that he would not inter- 
fere in the election by any solicitations or arguments, but that he 

1 Fonchd, torn. L, p. 337. 

« " The real king, be said, "according to my poUUcsiV sjalem wcvfti ^^^^.Taft 
interegta of France, was the king of Denmark; because \ %\iOu\dL \Xvca.\Na:«^ 
gpremed Sweden hj the influence of my simple contact mlYittift'DwsMS^ V»- 
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gave the Prmee of Ponte Corvo his permission to be a candidate, 
and should be well pleased if he proved a successful one. Such 
is Napoleon's account of the transaction.^ We have, however, 
been favoured with some manuscript observations, in which a 
very different colour is given to Napoleon's proceedings, and 
which prove distinctly, that while Napoleon treated the Crown 
Prince Elect of Sweden with fair language, he endeavoured by 
underhand intrigues to prevent the accomplishment of his hopes.' 

The Swedes, however, remained fixed in their choice, notwith- 
standing the insinuations of Desaugier, the French envoy, whom 
Napoleon afterwards affected to disown and recall, for supporting 
in the diet of Orebro, the interest of the King of Denmark, 
instead of that of Be/nadotte. 

Napoleon's cold assent, or rather an assurance that he would 
not dissent, being thus wrung reluctantly from him, Bemadotte, 
owing to his excellent character among the Swedes, and their 
opinion of his interest with Napoleon, was chosen Crown Prince 
of Sweden, by the States of that kingdom, 21st August, 1810. 
Napoleon, as he himself acknowledges, was enabled to resist, 
though with difficulty, a strong temptation to retract his consent, 
and defeat the intended election. Perhaps this unfriendly dis- 
position might be in some degree overcome by the expectation, 
that by their present choice the Emperor of France would secure 
the accession of Sweden to the anti-commercial system ; whereas, 
by attempting a game which he was not equally sure of winning, 
he might, indeed, have disappointed a man whom he loved not, 
but by doing so must run the risk of throwing the States ot 
Sweden, who were not likely to be equally unanimous in behalf of 
any other French candidate, into the arms of England, his avowed 
foe; or of Russia, who, since the treaty of Schoenbrun, and 
Napoleon's union with the House of Austria, could only be termed 
a doubtful and cloudy friend. 

But he endeavoured to obtain from Bemadotte some guarantee 
of his dependence upon France and its Emperor. He took the 
opportunity of making the attempt when Bemadotte applied to 
him for letters of emancipation from his allegiance to France, 
which could not decently be withheld from the Prince Royal of 
Miother country. ** The expediting of the letters patent," said 
Napoleon, << has been retarded by a proposal made by the Council, 
that Bernadotte should previously bind himself never to bear 

1 " I, the elected monarch of the people, had to answer, that I could not 

set myself against the elections of other people. It was what I told Bemadotte, 

whose whole attitude betrayed the anxiety excited by the expectation of my 

answer. I added, that he had only to take advantage of the good-will of which 

he had been the object; that I wished to be considered as having had no 

weight in his election, but that it had my approbation and my best wishes. I 

AfJt, however, shall I say it, a secret instinct, which made the thing disagree- 

sAJe and painful. Bemadotte was, in fact, the serpewX vrW.c\v 1 w>\uvaVv<id in 

'^r ^8om."~NAPOLKOTt, Lai Case*, torn, iii., p. 171. 

*^ Sve HBr-LSCTtONB OS THK CONDUCT OF N APOLBON TOWAWaS tttEi^KOVJ'^ 

'f^iJvcx o» SwEDKN, in the Appendix to thiB Volume, ISo.l. 
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arms agamst Napoleon." Bemadotte exclaimed against a pro- 
posal which must have left him in the rank of a French general. 
The Emperor was ashamed to persist in a demand so imreason- 
able, and dismissed him with the almost prophetic words — '^ Go— - 
onr destinies mnst be accomplished." He promised the Prince 
Royal two millions of francs as an indemnity for the principality 
of Fonte Corvo, and other possessions which had been assigned 
to him in Holland, and which he restored on ceasing to be a 
sabject of France. It is singular enough that Napoleon, while at 
St. Helena, permitted himse& to assert that he had made a pre- 
sent of this moiiey (of which only one million was ever paid,) to 
enable Bemadotte to take possession of his new dignity with 
becoming splendour. 

To bring the affairs of Sweden to a close for the present, we 
may here add, that, though that nation were desirous to escape 
the renewal of the desperate and hopeless struggle with France, 
they were most unwilling, nevertheless, to lose the advantages of 
their conmierce with England. The conduct of the national busi- 
ness soon devolved entirely upon the Crown Prince, the age and 
infirmities of the King not permitting him to conduct them any 
longer. It became Bemadotte's, or, as he was now named, Charles 
John's difficult and delicate task, to endeavour at once to pro- 
pitiate France, and to find excuses which might dispose Buona- 
parte to grant some relaxation on the subjedt of the Continental 
System. But as it was impossible for the Prince of Sweden to 
disguise his motive for evading a cordial co-operation in Napo- 
leon's favourite measure, so the latter, about three months after 
the accession of his former companion in arms to supreme power, 
grew impatient enough to overwhelm the Swedish minister. Baron 
Lagerbjelke, with a tirade similar to his celebrated attack on 
Lord Whitworth. He discoursed with the utmost volubility for 
an hour and a quarter, leaving the astonished ambassador scarce 
an opening to thrust in a word by way of observation, defence, or 
answer. '' Do they believe in Sweden that I am to be so easily 
duped f Do they think I will be satisfied with this half state of 
things f Give me no sentiments! it is from facts we form our 
opinions. You signed the peace with me in the beginning of the 
year, and engaged yourself then to break off all communication 
with Britain ; yet you retained an English agent till late in the 
summer, and kept the communication open by way of Gx>ttenburg. 
,Your small islands are so many smuggling magazines; your 
vessels meet the English and exchange freights. I have not 
slept an hour to-night on account of your affairs ; yet you ought to 
suffer me to take repose, I have need of it. You have vessels in 
every port in England. You talk of the necessity of buying salt, 
forsooth. Is it ror salt you go into the Thames! — You talk of 
sufferings by superseding the trade. Do youn.ot\)c^i€^^ ^-a^X 
suffer t That Crermany, Bourdeaux, Holland, and Ytiovcjb «si5&«c\ 
Bat it muat aU be ended. You must fire on t\ie "E»n^^, «»»^ ^^'^ 

VOL. TV. J, 
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must confiscate their merchandise, or you must have war with 
France. Open war^ or constant friendship — ^this is my last word, 
my ultimate determination. Gould they think in Sweden that I 
would modify my system, because I love and esteem the Prince 
Royal ? Did I not love and esteem the King of Holland ! He is 
my brother, yet I have broken with him : J. have silenced the 
voice of nature to give ear to that of the general interest.'' These, 
and many violent expressions to the same purpose, Buonaparte 
poured out in an elevation of voice th^t might be heard in the 
adjoining apartments. 

The Emperor's remonstrances, transmitted by the ambassador, 
were seconded at the Court of Stockholm by the arguments of 
Denmark and Russia ; and the Crown Prince was at last obliged 
to give the national adherence of Sweden to the Continental 
System, and to declare war against England.^ The British Grovern- 
ment were fully sensible of the constraint under which Sweden 
acted, and, so £ar from acting hostilely towards that kingdom, did 
not seem to make any perceptible change in the relations which 
had before subsisted bel^een the countries. 

In the meantime, Bemadotte and Napoleon, for a time, veiled 
under the usual forms of courtesy their mutual dislike and resent- 
ment. But the Crown Prince could not forgive the Emperor for 
an attempt to lord it over him like a superior over a vassal, and 
compelling him, notwithstanding his entreaties, to distress his 
subjects, and to render his government unpopular, by sacrificing 
a lucrative trade. Napoleon, on the other hand, was incensed 
that Bemadotte, whose greatness he considered as existing only 
by his own permission, should affect to differ in opinion from 
him, or hesitate betwixt obliging France and injuring Sweden. 

0^ other occasional differences betwixt the sovereigns, it ap- 
peared that there was no eager desire on the part of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden to oblige the Emperor of France. Repeated 
demands for sailors and soldiers to be engaged in the French 
service, were made by Napoleon. These Bemadotte always con- 
trived to evade, by referring to the laws of Sweden, as a limited 
monarchy, which did not permit him, like the absolute Majesty 
of Denmark, to dispose of her sailors at pleasure ; and by enlarg- 
ing on the nature of the Swedes, who, bold and willing soldiers at 
home, were too much attached to their own climate and manners, 
to endure those of any other country. In these, and such like 
excuses, no one could read more readily than Napoleon, a fixed 
resolution on the part of his old companion in arms, not to yield 
to the influence of France in any point in which he could avoid 
it. And though an outward show of friendship was maintained 
between the countries, and even between the sovereigns, yet it 
was of that insincere kind which was sure to be broken off on the 
tightest coOmon oi their mutual interests. It remained, how- 

' ^nnnal Register, vol. liL, p. 5\Q. 
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ever, undisturbed till the eventful year of 1812. — ^We return to 
the affairs of France. 

The Emperor undertook a tour through the provinces of 
Flanders and Holland with his young Empress, with the view of 
enforcing his views and purposes in church and state. In the 
course of this journey, one or two remarkable circumstances took 
place. The first was his furious reproaches to the clergy of Bra- 
bant, who^ more rigorous Papists than in some other Catholic 
countries, had circulated among their congregations the bull of 
excommunication fulminated by the Pope against Napoleon. The 
provocation was certainly considerable, but the mode of resenting 
it was indecently violent. He was especially angry that they ap- 
peared without their canonical dresses. '< You call yourselves 
priests," he said ; " where are your vestments 1 Are you attor- 
neys, notaries, or peasants \ You begin by forgetting the respect 
due to me ; whereas, the principle of the Christian Church, as 
these gentlemen " (turning to the Protestant deputies) "can teach 
you, is, as they have just professed, to render unto Caesar the 
tilings which are Csesar's. But you — ^you will not pray for your 
sovereign, because a Romish priest excommunicated me. But 
who gave him such a right ? Perhaps it is your wish to bring 
back tortures and scaffolds, but I will take care to bafSe you. 
I bear the temporal sw^ord, and know how to uss it. T am a 
monarch of God's creation, and you reptiles of the earth dare not 
oppose me. I render an account of my government to none save 
God and Jesus Christ. Do you think I am one formed to kiss 
the Pope's slipper ? Had you the power, you would shave my 
head, clap a cowl on me, and plunge me in a cloister. But if you 
preach not the Gospel as the Apostles did, I wiU banish you from 
the empire, and disperse you like so many Jews. — And, Mon- 
sieur le Pr^fet, see that these men swear to the Concordat ; and 
take care that the orthodox Gospel be taught in the ecclesiastical 
seminaries, that they may send out men of sense, and not idiots 
like these." Thus closed this edifying admonition. 

The Dutch were under the necessity of assuming the appear- 
ance of great rejoicing ; yet even the danger of indulging their 
blunt humour, could not altogether restrain these downright 
merchants. When the Emperor made a stir about estabUshmg 
a Chamber of Commerce at Amsterdam, one of the burgomasters 
gravely observed, there was no need of a chamber, since a closet 
would bold all the commerce left them. In like manner, when 
Napoleon was vaunting, that he would soon have a fleet of two 
hundred sail ; " And when you have got them," said a plain- 
. spoken citizen, " the English will have double the number." 

Buty more formidable than blunt truths and indifferent jests, 
there appeared, while Buonaparte was in Holland, one of those 
stem invocations exciting the people agamst ioT«v^ X.^^rassK^ ^ 
whififa hxve often occasioned the downf^ oi \m\\3&\. ^cwet,«sA 
always rendered those who possess it vmha^]^^ wai^. Voafc^\sa»« 
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** People of Holland/' said this singular paper (which may be 
compared to the tract called Killing no Murder, which drove 
sleep from Cromwell's pillow,) " why do you fear your oppressor \ 
— he is one, you are many. Appeal to his very soldiers ; their 
desertions in Spain show how they hate him ; and even his gene- 
rals would abandon him, could they secure their own rank and 
grandeur independent of his. But above all, arise to the task of 
your own redemption ; rise in the fulness of national strength. 
A general revolt of the Continent will ensue ; the oppressor will 
fall, and your triumph will be a warning to tyrants, and an example 
to ihe world." This address produced no perceptible effect at the 
time, but, with other papers of the kind, it made a profound im- 
pression on the public mind. 

On his return to Paris, Napoleon set himself still farther to 
impose the extension of the Continental System, which he was 
induced to attempt by the appropriation of Holland, and the revo- 
lution in Sweden. Holding his plan as much more decisive than 
it could have been, even if his power and his spleen had been 
adequate to efifect his purpose, he cast his eyes in every direction, 
to close every aperture, however small, through which British 
commerce, the victim he hoped entirely to smother, might draw 
ever so sHght a gasp of breath. 

It was a feature of Buonaparte's ambition — as indeed it is of 
inordinate ambition in general — that whatever additions were 
made to his Empire extended his wish of acquisition. Holland, 
whose traders were princes, and she herself the Queen of Com- 
merce, had been already devoured, with her ample sea-coast and 
far-famed harbours. But other cities, less wealthy and famed, yet 
still venerable from their ancient importance, must become a part 
of France, ere Buonaparte thought his blockade against British 
commerce complete and impervious. 

The seizure of the poor regions called the Valais, which had 
hitherto been suffered to exist as a free republic, gave France 
the absolute command of the road over the Simplon ; the pro- 
perty, and perhaps the command of which passage, it being the 
great means of communication betwixt France and Italy, Napo- 
leon did not incline should remain with a petty republic. It was 
a sufficient reason, at this unhappy period, for depriving any 
country of its independence, that France was to be benefited by 
the change. It was not in this case a bloodless one. The poor 
mountaineers drew to arms, and it required some fighting before 
they were compelled to submission, and their barren mountains 
were annexed to France. 

But it was of much greater importance, in Napoleon's eye, to 

prevent the commerce which he had expelled from Holland from 

shifting its residence to the trading towns of the north of Ger- 

J^ianjr, composing what was called the Hanseatic League. A new 

VP'^priAtion of territory, therefore, uiuted toYxaiice ^le -wXioX^ 

^^^-^soast along the German Ocean, comprehea^iiig liSa© mwsSi^ia 
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of the Scheldt^ the Meuse, and the Rhme ; the Ems, the Weser, 
and the Elbe. And it was the Emperor's proposal to unite these 
maritime territories to France by a canal, which was to join the 
Baltic ocean to the Seine. A considerable proportion of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, and of the Grand Duchy of Berg, both 
principalities of Napoleon's own creation, fell under this appro- 
priation, and formed another example, had not that of Holland 
been sufficient, to show how little respect Napoleon was disposed 
to pay even to those rights which emanated from himself, when 
they interfered with fresher plans and wider prospects of ambition. 

Had Prussia retained her ancient influence as protector of the 
North, Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck, would not have been 
thus unceremoniously melted down and confounded with the 
French Empire. But while these venerable and well-known free 
cities sunk without protection or resistance under a despotism 
which threatened to become universal, a petty state of far less 
consequence, scarce known as having an independent existence 
by any who was not intimate with the divisions of the north of 
Germany, found a patron, and a powerful one. This was Olden- 
burg, a dukedom, i^e present prince of which was related to the 
Emperor of Russia, as both were descended of the House of Hoi- 
stein Grottorp, and was, moreover, Alexander's brother-in-law. 
This state of Oldenburg had been studiously excepted from the 
changes made in the North of Germany, after the treaty of Tilsit, 
which made the present confiscation of its territory an act of 
more marked dight towards the court of Russia. A formal ex- 
postulation being transmitted to Napoleon, he proposed to repair 
the injury of the Duke of Oldenburg, by assigning to him the town 
and territory of Erfurt, with the lordship of Blankenheim. But 
the duke felt himself too strongly supported to be under the ne- 
cesmty of surrendering his dominions, and receiving others in 
exchange. The oflTer of indemnity was haughtily rejected ; France 
persevered in her purpose of usurping Oldenburg ; and the Em- 
peror Alexander, in a protest, gravely but temperately worded, 
a copy of which was delivered to every member of the diplomatic 
body, intimated that he did not acquiesce in the injury done to a 
prince of his family, although he continued to adhere to that great 
line of political interest which had occasioned the alliance between 
France and Russia. 

The real truth was, that Napoleon, secure of the friendship of 
Austria by the late alliance, had not, it would seem, regarded 
Russia as any longer worthy of the same observance which he 
had originally found it politic to pay to the Emperor Alexander. 
The Czar himself felt this ; and the very large proportion of his 
sabjects, composing the party of Old Russians, as they termed 
themselves, who were favourable to the Eng\ia\i aXWsjvce, ttxA ^^- 
tested the connexion with France, improved t\\e oY^oT\sxxi\Vj Vj 
panting out the evils wMch all classes in tine co\mtr^ etv^>MC^^, 
mm tbe Czar's having, in complaisance to tlxe 0ana oi "SVv^^^i^ 
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decreed the a1)olition of English commerce. They showed that 
this compliance with the views of France had been attended with 
great detriment to his own subjects, who could neither sell their 
commodities, and the produce of their estates, for which Britain 
always offered a market, nor acquire the colonial produce and 
Britiish manufactured goods, which the consumption of Russia 
almost peremptorily demanded. 

An ukase was issued on the 31st of December, 1810, which 
was drawn up with considerable art ; for while in words it seemed 
to affirm the exclusion of British manufactures from the empire 
in general, it permitted importations to be made at Archangel, 
Petersburgh, Riga, Revel, and five or six other seaports, where 
various articles of merchandise, and, in particular, colonial pro- 
duce, unless proved to belong to Britain, might be freely imported. 
So that, while appearing to quote and respect the Continental 
System, Napoleon could not but be sensible that Russia virtually 
renounced it. But as Alexander had not ventured to avail him- 
self of the seizure of Oldenburg as a reason for breaking off his 
alliance with France, so Napoleon, on his part, though the changed 
tone of Russian policy could not escape him, paused, nevertheless, 
in coming to a final rupture with an enemy so powerful, upon the 
subject of the ukase of December 1810. 

Meantime, the French Emperor became probably sensible that 
peace with England was the surest ground upon which he could 
secure his throne. In the month of April, 1810, some attempt 
at obtaining terms of pacification had been made during the mis- 
sion of Mr. Mackenzie, who was sent to Morlaix as agent on the 
part of the British Government. It had been not the least cruel 
peculiarity of this inveterate war, that no cartel for exchange 
of prisoners had been effected on either side, and, of course, that 
those unhappy persons whom chance had thrown into the power 
of the enemy, had no visible alternative but to linger out their 
lives in a distant and hostile country, or at least remain captives 
till the conclusion of hostilities, to which no one could presume 
to assign a date. The original impediment to such an exchange, 
which has in all civilized countries been considered as a debt in- 
dispensably due to soften the rigours of war and lessen the suffer- 
ings of its victims, was a demand of Napoleon that the persons 
possessing no military character, whom he had made prisoners 
contrary to' the law of nations at the commencement of hostilities, 
should be exchanged against French sailors and soldiers. The 
British ministers for a long time resisted so unusual an applica- 
tion, to which policy, indeed, forbade them to accede. At length, 
however, the sufferings of individuals, and of their families, 
induced the British government to allow the French Emperor 
the advantage of his oppressive act in detaining these unfor- 
tunate persons, and agree that they should be included in the 
proposed cartel. But when the commissioners met at Morlaix, 
Mr, Mackenzie found himself as far from approaching an agree- 
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ment as ever. The number of French prieM)ner8 in Britam was 
more by many thousands than that of the British in France ; and 
Buonaparte, who seldom made a bargain in which he did not 
secure the advantage to himself, insisted that the surplus of French 
prisoners should be exchanged for Germans, Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, or others who should be captive in France. 

This was readily agreed to, so far as regarded foreign troops 
in British pay ; but it was equally unreasonable and contrary t6 
usage to require that we should restore to France her native 
subjects, whose services she might use to augment her military 
force, whUe we received in exchange foreigners, unconnected 
with us by service or allegiance, and who, perhaps, when set at 
liberty, might be as apt to join the French ranks, as those of the 
nation in whose name they had obtained freedom. 

After much wrangling and dispute, Mr. Mackenzie, to show the 
sincere desire which the British government entertained of releas- 
ing the prisoners on both sides, made a proposal that the exchange 
should commence by liberating as many French prisoners as 
could be balanced by British captives in the French prisons ; that 
after this, captives of every nation should be exchanged int^ffer- 
ently on both sides ; and whatever number of prisoners mi^t 
remain on either side, after the general balance had been struck, 
should also be set at liberty, upon an engagement not to serve till 
regularly exchanged. To this proposal — a more liberal one could 
hardly be made — ^the French only answered by starting new de- 
mands, and making new objections. Among these, perhaps, it 
will scarcely be believed, that Moustier, the French commis- 
sioner, had the modesty to propose that Lord Wellington and his 
army, lying in the lines at Torres Vedras, should be reckoned 
as French prisoners in the proposed cartel 1 Mr, Mackenzie an- 
swered with becoming spirit, that he would neither be the me- 
dium through which his Government should be insulted by such 
a proposal, nor would he proceed in the negotiation until this 
impertinence were atoned for. 

It is needless to proceed farther in the elusory detail of a 
treaty, which Napoleon had previously determined should be 
brought to no useful issue. He had calculated which country 
could best support the absence of their prisoners, or rather to 
whom their services were of most consequence. He felt that he 
himself, by the conscription, as well as by the auxiliary troops 
which he could summon at pleasure from his neighbours or 
dependents, could always command a sufficiency of men even for 
his gigantic undertakings ; while to Britain, whose soldiers could 
only be obtained by a high bounty, the deliverance of her pri- 
soners was proportionally more valuable. Whatever was his view 
in establishing the negotiation, which was probably only to satisfy 
the French army, by evincing a seeming interest in the unfor- 
tunate pcnrtion of their brethren in arms who were immured in 
English prisons^ they gave way to the consider&tioii) tb&^ h(V2^% 
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things remained as they were, Britain suffered more in propor- 
tion than France. 

Some proposals for a general peace had been made during the 
conferences at Morlaix ; and the British Government had stated 
three different principles, any of which they expressed them- 
selves willing to admit as a basis. These were, first, the state of 
possession before the war ; or, secondly, the present state of pos- 
session; or, thirdly, a plan of reciprocal compensations. But 
none of these principles suited the French Government to act 
upon ; so that fjie treaty for a general peace, and that for restor- 
ing, taking into calculation the prisoners on both sides, upwards 
of a hundred thousand human beings to liberty, their country, 
and their home, proved both of them altogether nugatory. 

The note of defiance was therefore resumed, so soon as it had 
been ascertained that Britain would reject any terms of peace 
which were not founded on equal and liberal principles. An 
oration of Count Semonville demonstrated, that it was all owing 
to the persevering ambition of England that Buonaparte had 
been obliged to possess himself of the sea-coast of Europe — that 
all his encroachments on the land were the necessary conse- 
quences of her empire of the seas. He then demanded, in pro- 
phetio fury, to know what in future would be the bounds of 
possibility. " It is the part of England," he said, " to reply. 
Let her turn her eyes on the past, and learn to judge from 
thence the events of the future. France and Napoleon will 
never change." 



CHAPTER LIV. 

View ofN'apoUon's gigantic Power — The Empress Maria Louisa 
ddvpered of a Son — Criticism on the Title given him, of King of 
Rome — Speculations in regard to the advantages or disadvantages 
arising from this Event — Retrospect — Ex-Queen of Etruria — 
Her severe and unjustifiable Treatment by Napoleon — Lucien 
Buonaparte is invited to England, where he writes Epic Poetry 
— Attempt to deliver Ferdinand, defeated — Operations in Por- 
tugal — Retreat of Massena — Battles of Fuentes d^Onoro fought 
by Lord Wellington — On the South Frontier of Portugal, by Lord 
Beresford — Of Barossa, by General Chraham — Enterprise of 
Arroyo-Mdinas — Spaniards defeated under Blake — Valencia 

7tured by tJie French, and he and his Army made Prisoners 
War — Disunion among the French Generals— Joseph wishes 
to abdicate the Throne of Spain, 

The natural consequences of an overgrown empire were already 
sapping that of Napoleon ; for extent of territory does not con- 
stitute power, any more than corpulence in the human frame con- 
stitutes strength or health ; and Napoleon's real authority was in 
truth greater some years before, than now when his dominion 
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was so much enlarged. The war m Spain, maintained at such an 
expense of blood and treasure, was a wasting and consuming sore. 
The kingdom of Holland had afforded him supplies more readily, 
and had more the means of doing so, when under the dominion 
of his brother Louis, than the Dutch now either showed or pos- 
sessed, when ranked as a constituent part of the French empire. 
The same might be said of the states and free towns in the north 
of Germany ; where, in many instances, strong bands of smugglers, 
dressed and armed as guerilla parties, maintained a desultory war 
with the officers of the French customs ; and, moved equally by 
national hatred and the love of gain won by desperate risks, made 
in some districts a kind of petty civil war. Yet, though such 
cankerworms gnawed the root of the tree, the branches and foliage, 
to all outward appearance, extended a broader shade than ever. 
It was especially when a formal annunciation, both in France and 
Austria, called the good subjects of both realms to rejoice in the 
prospect that Maria Louisa would soon give an heir to Napoleon, 
that men who opened the map of Europe saw with fear and won- 
der the tremendous inheritance to which the expected infant was 
likely to succeed. 

The actual dominions of France, governed by Napoleon in his 
own proper right as Emperor of the French, had gradually 
attained the following extravagant dimensions. They extended, 
from north-east to south-west, from Travemunde, on the Baltic 
ocean, to the Toot of the Pyrenees; and, from north-west to 
south-east, from the port of Brest to Terracina, on the confines 
of the Neapolitan territories. A population of forty-two millions 
of people, fitted in various ways to secure the prosperity of a state, 
and inhabiting, for wealth, richness of soil, and felicity of climate, 
by far the finest portion of the civilized earth, formed the imme- 
diate liege subjects of this magnificent empire. 

Yet, to stop here were greatly to 'undervalue the extent of Na- 
poleon's power. We have to add to his personal empire Camiola 
and the Illyrian provinces, and also the fine kingdom of Italy. 
Then, in lus character of Mediator of the Helvetian Bepubhc, 
' the Emperor exercised an almost absolute authority in Switzer*- 
land, which furnished him, though unwilHngly, with several fine 
regiments of auxiliaries. The Grerman confederation of the Rhine, 
though numbering kings among their league, were at the slightest 
hint bound to supply him each with his prescribed quota of forces, 
with a readiness and an affectation of zeal very different from 
the slack and reluctant manner in which they formerly supplied 
their paltry contingents to the Emperor of Germany. 

Murat, with his kingdom of Naples, was at his brother-in-law's 
disposal ; and if, as Buonaparte's hopes whispered, the Peninsula 
should ultimately prove unable to resist the war he waged, then 
Spain and Portugal would be added to his immense empire, being 
new in the state of sturdy and contumacious rebels, whose resist- 
'ance seemed in the speedy prospect of being finally gubdjaAd.- 
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Thus^ an empire of 800,000 square miles, and containing a popu- 
lation of 85 millions, in territory one-fifth part, and in the number 
of inhabitants one-half, of united Europe, was either in quiet 
subjection to Napoleon's sceptre, or on the point, as was supposed, 
of becoming so. 

Of those who shared amongst them the residue of Europe, and 
still maintained some claim to independence, Britain might make 
the proud boast, that she was diametrically in opposition to the 
Ruler of the world ; that, in the long-continued strife, she had 
dealt him injuries as deep as she had ever received, and had dis- 
dained, under any circumstances, to treat with him on less terms 
than those of equality. Not to that fair land be the praise, though 
she supported many burdens and endured great losses ; but to 
Providence, who favoured her efforts and strengthened her resolu- 
tions ; who gave her power to uphold her own good cause, which, 
in truth, was that of European independence, and courage to trust 
in the justice of Heaven, when the odds mustered against her 
seemed, in earthly calculation, so dreadful as to deprive, the wise 
of the head to counsel ; the brave, of the heart to resist ! 

Denmark, so powerful was the voice which France had in her 
councils, might almost be accounted humbled to one of the fede- 
rative principalities. 

Sweden had but a moderate and second-rate degreie of power. 
She felt, as other German nations, the withering blight of the 
Continental, or Anti-social System ; but, circumstanced as she was, 
with the possession of Swedish Pomerania dependent on French 
pleasure, she had no other remedy than to wait her opportunity. 

Still more was this the case with Prussia, through idl her pro- 
vinces the mortal enemy of the French name, but whom the 
large garrisons which France had planted in her dominions, and 
the numerous forces which she maintained there, compelled for 
the time to be as submissive as a handmaiden. It was true that 
the court were as noiselessly as possible, endeavouring to revive 
their military establisliment ; that tliey were dismissing the vil- 
lains who had sold and be^yed their country, and replacing 
them by age whicli had been tried, or youth which had witnessed 
the agony of their country, and been trained up in thinking, that 
to avenge her was their dearest duty. True it was, also, that the 
people in Prussia, and manv other parts of Germany, waited as 
for the day dawning, for the liope of winning back their freedom ; 
but out\«*2urd appearances indicated nothing of these smothered 
hopes, wishes, and preparations; and the general eye saw in 
Pnissia only a nation resigned to her bondage, without^ apparently, 
any hope of redemption. 

Austria, besides the terrible losses which the last war had 
brought upon her, was now fettered to Napoleon by a link which 
gave the proud House of Hapsbmrg an apolocy for the submis- 
sion, or at least the observance, which she paicf to the son-in-law 
of her Emperor. 
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Turkey, though she would have had her turn, had the tide of 
fortune contmued to keep the course in which it had so long 
flowed, was not yet in the way of being comprehended in Napo- 
leon's plan of politics. 

Russia was waging with the Porte an impolitic war of acqui- 
sition, to realise some of the selfish plans of aggrandisement 
-which Napoleon had assented to, or perhaps suggested, at Tilsit 
and Erfurt. But he now witnessed them without wishing them 
success, and listened to the complaints of Austria, who unwilling- 
ly saw the ambitious views of Russia in these provinces. Of all 
the continental states, therefore, assuming even the semblance 
of independence, Russia seemed alone to possess it in reality ; 
and from late acts of estrangement — such as the protest on the 
subject of the Duchy of Oldenburg, and the reception of British 
ships and merchandise into her ports — it certainly appeared that 
a different spirit was in the councils of this great emp^ than 
had Fuled them during the meetings at Tilsit and Erfurt. Yet 
there were but few who thought that Russia, in opposition to the 
whole continent of Europe, would dare confront Napoleon ; and 
still fewer, even of the most sanguine politicians, had any deep- 
grounded hope that her opposition would be effectual. Out of 
such a Cimmerian midnight, to aU human views, was the day- 
spring of European liberty destined to arise. 

America, happy in the Atlantic which severed her from Eu- 
rope, now an almost universal scene of war or slavery, looked 
on in conscious security, and by reviving at this crisis disputed 
claims upon Britain, seemed to listen more to the recollection 
of recent enmity, than of mutual language manners, and de- 
scent. 

Within a year after her marriage with Napoleon, the young 
Empress was announced to have been taken with the pains of 
labour. The case was a difficult and distressing one ; and the 
professional person employed lost courage, and was a&aid to do 
what was necessary. Napoleon appeared in the apartment, and 
commanded him to proceed as if the patient were the wife of 
an ordinary burgess. She was at len^h successfully and safely 
delivered of a fine boy, which Buonaparte, with fe^ngs, ddiibt- 
less, as highly strung as after a battle gained, carried into the 
next apartment, and exhibited in triumph to the great officers and 
courtiers, by whom he was unanimously hailed King of Rome, the 
dignity which had been destined to the heir of the French Re- 
public. 

The title did not, indeed, pass uncriticised. Some said, that 
taking the regal designation from a city where the very name of 
king had been accounted unlucky, had an ominous presage. Ca- 
tholics objected to it, as it necessarily carried with it the recol- 
lection of the sacrilegious violence which had stripped the Pope 
of his temporal possessions. And lastly, it was asked, what 
chance there ever was of the execution of tViat i^axt oi ^^ ^Xar 
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lian constitution, which, after Napoleon's death, guaranteed the 
succession in the kingdom of Italy to some one different from 
the Emperor of France, when the title of King of Rome was 
assumed as that of the heir of the French empire ? > 

Such ominous remarks, however, only circulated among the 
disaffected, or passed with anti-imperial jests, satires, and cialem- 
bourgs, through such saloons of the Faubourg St. Germain, as 
were still tenanted by the ancient and faithful adherents of the 
House of Bourbon. The city of Paris made as general a show 
of rejoicing as they ever testified when an heir was bom to one 
of their most beloved sovereigns ; deputations with addresses 
came from public bodies of every description ; and, that flattery 
might sound the very base string of humility, the fashionable co- 
lour of dress for the season bore a name aJluding to the young 
King of Rome, which delicacy, if not pride, ought to have re- 
jected. But, perhaps, ihe strangest circumstance of the whole 
was, that the old dethroned King of Spain, and his consort, un- 
dertook a journey, for the purpose of carrying their personal 
congratulations on the birth of an heir, to one who had deposed, 
and was detaining in prison their own lineage, and had laid Spain, 
their native dominions, in blood, from the Pyrenees to the Pillars 
of Hercules. 

Napoleon, and his more devoted admirers, rejoiced in this 
happy incident, as that which was most likely, in their eyes, to 
sustain the Empire of France, when fate should remove him by 
whom it was founded. The protection of the House of Austria, 
and the charm flung around the child by the high fame of the 
father, could not, it was thought, but ensure a peaceful accession 
to the throne, and an undisturbed security in possessing it. His 
life, too, was ensured in future against sUch fanatics as that of 
Schoenbrun ; for what purpose would it serve to cut off the Em- 
peror, vfhen the empire was to survive, and descend in all its 
strength upon his son and heir ? 

Others there were, who pretended that the advantages arising 
from the birth of the King of Rome, were balanced by corres- 
ponding inconveniences. These asserted, that several of the 
French great generals had followed the fortunes of Napoleon, in 
hopes that, upon his death in battle, or upon his natural decease, 
they, or some of them, might, like the successors of Alexander 
the Great, sha&*e amongst them the ample succession of kingdoms 
and principalities which were likely to become the property of the 
strongest and bravest, in the lottery which might be expected to 

1 Jests, as well as serious observations, were made on this occasion. " Have 

Sa any commands for France?" said a Frenchman at Naples to an English 
end; "I shall be there in two days."— " In France?" answered his friend, 
•• I thought you were setting oflf for Rome."—" True ; but Rome, by a decree of 
the Emperor, is now indissolubly united to France."—" I have no news to bur- 
den you with," said his friend ; " but can I do any thing for you in England? 
I shall be there in half an hour."—" In England ? " said the Frenchman, " and 
in half an hour ! "— " Yes," said his friend, " within that time I shall be at sea, 
And ihe seavhas been indissolubly united to the British empire."— S. 
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take place on the death of the great favourite of Fortune. These 
great soldiers, it was surmised, being cut short of this fair pro- 
spect, would no longer have the same motives for serving the 
living Napoleon, whose inheritance at his death was now to de- 
scend, like the patrimony of a peasant or burgess, in the regular 
and lawful Une of inheritance. But the politicians who argued 
thus, did not sufficiently regard the pitch of superiority which 
Napoleon had attained over those around him; his habit of 
absolute command, theirs of implicit obedience; and the small 
likehhood there was of any one who served under him venturing 
to incur his displeasure, and the risk of losing the rank and fortune 
which most had actually obtained, by showing any marks of cold- 
ness or dissatisfaction, on account of the disappointment of distant 
and visionary hopes. 

There were others who augured different consequences, from 
the effect of the same event on the feelings of Buonaparte's ene- 
mies, both open and unavowed. It had been a general belief, 
and certainly was founded on probability, that the immense but 
ill -constructed empire which Napoleon had erected would fall to 
pieces, so soon as it was not kept steady and compact by the fear 
and admiration of his personal talents. Hence the damp cast by 
persons affecting a wise caution, upon the general desire to shake 
off the yoke of France. They enl^ged upon the invincible talent, 
upon the inevitable destinies of Napoleon personally ; but they 
consoled the more impatient patriots, by counselling them to 
await his death, before making a daring attempt to vindicate their 
freedom. Such counsels were favourably listened to, because men 
are, in spite of themselves, always willing to listen to prudent 
arguments, when they tend to postpone desperate risks. But 
this species of argument was ended, when the inheritance of des- 
potism seemed ready to be transmitted from father to son in 
direct descent. There was no termination seen to the melan- 
choly prospect, nor was it easy for the most lukewarm of patriots 
to assign any longer a reason for putting off till Napoleon's death 
the resistance which to-day demanded. Under these various 
lights was the birth of the King of Rome considered ; and it may 
after all remain a matter of doubt, whether the blessing of a son 
and heir, acceptable as it must necessarily have been to his do- 
mestic feelings, was politically of that advantage to him which the 
£mperor of France unquestionably expected. » 

And now, before we begin to trace the growing differences 
betwixt France and Russia, which speedily led t<^8uch important 
consequences, we may briefly notice some circumstances con- 
nected with Spain and with Spanish affairs, though the two inci- 
depts which we are to mention first, are rather of a detached and 
insulated nature. 

The first of these refers to the Ex-Queen of Etruria, a daughter, 
it will be remembered, of Charles, King of Spain, and a sister of 
Ferdinand. Upon this princess and her son, Buonaparte haul 
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settled the kingdom of Etmria, or Tuscany. Preparatory to the 
Bayonne intrigue, he had forcibly deprived her of this dignity, in 
order to offer it as an indemnification to Ferdinand for the ces- 
sion, which he proposed to that unhappy prince, of the inherit- 
ance of Spain. Having contrived to obtain that cession without 
any compensation, Buonaparte reserved Etruria to himself, and 
retained the late Queen as a hostage. For some time she was 
permitted to reside with her parents at Compeigne ; but after- 
wards, under pretext of conducting her to Parma, she was escorted 
to Nice, and there subjected to the severe vigilance of the police. 
The princess appears to have been quicker in her feelings than 
the greater part of her family, which does not, indeed, argue any 
violent degree of sensibility. Terrified, however, and alarmed at 
the situation in which she found herself, she endeavoured to 
effect an escape into England. Two gentlemen of her retinue 
were sent to Holland, for the purpose of arranging her flight, but 
her project was discovered. On the I6th April, 1811, officers of 
police and gendarmes broke into the residence of the Queen at 
Nice, seized her person and papers, and, after detaining her in 
custody for two months, and threatening to try her by a military 
tribunal, they at length intimated to her a sentence, condemning 
her, with her daughter (her son had been left very much indis- 
posed at Compeigne,) to be detained close prisoners in a monas- 
tery at Rome, to which she was compelled to repair within twenty- 
four hours after the notice of her doom. Her two agents, who 
had been previously made prisoners, were sent to Paris. They 
were condemned to death by a military commission, and were 
brought out for that purpose to the plain of Gresnelle. One was 
shot on the spot, and pardon was extended to his companion when 
he was about to suffer the same punishment. The mental agony 
of the poor mkn had, however, affected the sources of life, and he 
died within a few days after the reprieve. The severity of this 
conduct towards a princess — a Queen indeed — who had placed her 
person in Napoleon's hands, under the expectation that her liberty 
at least should not be abridged, was equally a breach of justice, 
humanity, and gentlemanlike courtesy.^ 

It is curious, that about the same time when Napoleon treated 
with so much cruelty a foreign and independent princess, merely 
because she expressed a desire to exchange her residence from 
France to England, his own brother, Lucien, was received with 
hospitality in that island, so heartily detested, so frequently de- 
voted to the fate of a second Carthage. Napoleon, who was 
always resolute fn considering the princes of his own blood as the 
first slaves in the state, had become of late very urgent with 
Lucien to dismiss his wife, and unite himself with some of the 
royal families on the continent, or at least to agree to bestow the 
hamd of his daughter upon young Ferdinand of Spain, who had 

1 See M6inoires de Sarary, torn, iii., part i., p. 37* 
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risen in favour by his behaviour on an occasion immediately to be 
mentioned. But Lucien, determined at this time not to connect 
himself or his family with the career of his relative's ambition, 
resolved to settle in America, and place the Atlantic betwixt him- 
self and the importunities of his Imperial brother. He applied to 
the British minister at Sardinia for a pass, who was under the 
necessity of referring him to his Government. On this second 
application he was invited to England, where he was permitted 
to live in freedom upon his parole, one officer only having a 
superintendence of his movements and correspondence.^ These 
were in every respect blameless ; and the ex-statesman, who had 
played so distinguished a part in the great revolutionary game, 
was found able to amuse himself with the composition of an epic 
poem on the subject of Charlemagne ;* — somewhat more hann- 

1 Lncien landed at Portsmouth in December, 1810, and was conveyed to Lnd- 
low, which he soon after quitted for an estate called Thomgrove, fifteen miles 
from that town. Restored to personal liberty by the peace of Paris in 1814, 
he reached Rome in May; and was received by the sovereign pontiflF on the 
very night of his arrival. The holy father immediately conferred on him the 
d^nity of a Roman prince ; and on the next day all the nobles came to salute 
him, by the title of Prince of Canino. 

» Luden's poem of " Charlemagne, on TEglise Delivr^e," an epic in twenty- 
four books, commenced at TuscuTum, continued at Malta, and completed in 
England, appeared in 1814. It was translated into English by Dr. Butler and 
Mr. Hodgson. From the eighteenth canto, which was written at Malta, and 
which opens with a digression personal to the poet, we shall make a short 
extract :— 

" Je n'oublirai jamais ta bont^ patemelle 
Favori du tr^s-haut, Clermont, Pontife-roil 
Au nouvel h^misph^re entrain^ loin de toil, 
Je tV conserverai le cceur le plus fiddle : 
Connant h, la mer et ma femme et mes fils 

Sur des bords ennemis, 
J'esp^ai vainement un asile ^h^m^re. 
Par un triste refus rejett^ sur les flots, 
Aprhi avoir long temps err^ loin de la terre, 
M6lite dans son port enferma nos vaisseaux. 

" De la captivity je sens ici le poids ! 
Rien ne plait en ces lieux k mon ame abbattue ; 
Rien ne parle k mon coeur ; rien ne s'offire k ma vue 
Accourez, mes enfants : viens, ^ouse ch^rie, 

Doux charme de ma vie, 
D*un seul de tes regards viens me rendre la paix. 
II n'est plus de d^ert, oti brille ton souiire, 
Fuyez, sombres chaf2|Tin8, souvenirs inquiets, 
Sur ce roc Africain, je resaissis ma lyre." 

** Prince Pontiff 1 loved of heaven— 0, Clermont, say. 
What filial duties shall thy cares repay ? 
E'en on the shores that skirt the western main. 
Still shall this heart its loyal faith maintain. 
My precious freight confiding to the deep. 
Children and wife, I left Frescati's steep. 
And ask'd a short retreat— I sought no more— 
But vtdnly sought it on a hostile shore. 
Thence by refusal stem and harsh repell'd. 
O'er the wide wat'ry waste my course I held, 
In sufferings oft, and oft in perils cast, 
TUl Malta s port received our ships at laat. 
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lessly than did his brother Napoleon, in endeavouring again to 
rebuild and consolidate the vast empire of the son of Pepin. 

Another intrigue of a singular character, and which termi- 
nated in an unexpected manner, originated in an attempt of the 
English Ministry to achieve the Uberty of Ferdinand, the lawful 
King of Spain. A royal and a popular party had begun to show 
themselves in that distracted country, and to divert the attention 
of the patriots from uniting their efforts to accomplish the object 
of most engrossing importance, the recovery, namely, of their 
country, from the intruding monarch and the French armies. 
The English Government were naturally persuaded that Ferdi- 
nand, to whose name his subjects were so strongly attached, would 
be desirous and capable of placing himself, were he at liberty, at 
their head, putting an end to their disputes by his authority, and 
giving their efforts an impulse, which could be conununicated by 
no one but the King of Spain to the Spanish nation. It is no 
doubt true, that, had the Government of England known the real 
character of this prince, a wish for his deliverance from France, 
or his presence in Spain, would have been the last which they 
would have formed. This misapprehension, however, was natural, 
and was acted upon. 

A Piedmontese, of Irish extraction, called the Baron Kolli (or 
Kelly,) the selected agent of the British government, was fur- 
nished with some diamonds and valuable articles, under pretext 
of disposing of which he was to obtain admission to the Prince, 
then a prisoner at yalen9ay, where his chief amusement, it is be- 
lieved, was embroidering a gown and petticoat, to be presented 
to the Virgin Mary. Kolli was then to have informed the Prince 
of his errand, effected Ferdinand's escape by means of cbnfede- 
rates among the royalist party, and conveyed him to the coast^ 
where a small squadron awaited the event of the enterprise, 
designed to carry the King of Spain to Gibraltar, or whither else 
he chose. In March 1810, Kolli was put ashore in Quiberon bay, 
whence he went to Paris, to prepare for his enterprise. He was 
discovered, however, by the pohce,^ and arrested at the moment 
when he was setting out for Valen9ay. Some attempts were 
made to induce him to proceed with the scheme, of which his 
papers enabled the poUce to comprehend the general plan, keep- 

" Here sad captiyity's dull w«ight I find ; 
Nought pleases here, nought soothes my listless mind : 
Nought nere can bid m^ sickening heart rejoice. 
Speak to my soul, or animate my voice. 
Run to my knees, my children ! cherish'd yrife. 
Come, softest charm and solace of my life. 
One look from thee shall all my peace restore : 
Where beams thy smile, the desert is no more. 
Hence, restless memory — Whence, repinings vain 1—" 
On Afric's rock I seize my lyre again." 

1 " He was discoyered by his always drinking a bottle of the best wine, 
which so ill corresponded with his dress and apparent poverty, that it excited 
a suspicion amongst some of the spies, and he was arrested, searched, and his 
papen taken from him "—NjlPOLSON, ToiVe, ^-c, vol. ii., p. 119. 
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ing communication at the same time with the French minister. 
As he disdained to midertake this treacherous character, Kolli 
was committed close prisoner to the castle of Vincennes, while a 
person — the same who betrayed his principal, and whose exterior 
in some degree answered the description of the British emissary 
— ^was sent to represent him at the castle of Valenpay. 

But Ferdinand, either suspicious of the snare which was laid 
for him, or poor-spirited enough to prefer a safe bondage to a 
brave risk incurred for liberty, would not listen to the supposed 
agent of Britain, and indeed denounced the pretended Kolli to 
Barthemy, the governor of the castle. The false Kolli, therefore, 
returned to Paris, while the real one remained in the castle of 
Vincennes till the capture of Paris by the allies. Ferdinand took 
credit, in a letter to Buonaparte, for having resisted the tempta- 
tion held out to him by the British Government, who had, as he 
pathetically observed, abused his name, and occasioned, by doing 
so, the shedding of much blood in Spain. He again manifested 
his ardent wish to become the adopted son of the Emperor ; his 
hope that the author and abettors of the scheme to deliver him 
might be brought to condign punishment ; and concluded with a 
hint, that he was extremely desirous to leave yalen9ay, a resi- 
dence which had nothing about it but what was unpleasant, and 
was not in any respect fitted for him. The hint of Ferdhiand 
about a union with Buonaparte's family, probably led to the fresh 
importunity on the Emperor's part, which induced Lucien to leave 
Italy, Ferdinand did not obtain the change of residence he 
desired, nor does he seem to have profited in any way by his 
candour towards his keeper, excepting that he evaded the strict 
confinement, or yet worse fate, to which he might have been con- 
demned, had he imprudently confided in the false Baron Kolli.^ 

In Portugal, the great struggle betwixt Massena and Welling- 
ton, upon which, as we formerly observed, the eyes of the world 
were fixed, had been finally decided in favour of the English 
general. This advantage was attained by no assistance of the 
elements — by none of those casual occurrences which are called 
chances of war — by no dubious, or even venturous risks — ^by the 
decision of no single battle lost or won ; but solely by the supe- 
riority of one great general over another, at the awi^ game io 
which neither had yet met a rival. 

For more than four months, Massena, with as fine an army 
as had ever left France, lay looking at the impregnable lines 
with which the British forces, so greatly inferior in numerical 
strength, were covering Lisbon, the object of his expedition. To 
assail in such a position troops, whose valour he had felt at 
Busaco, would have been throwing away the lives of his soldiers ; 
and to retreat, was to abandon the enterprise which his master 

I See " Keport concerning Kolli's Plan for liberating Ferdinand, Kin^ ot 
Spain,** Annu^ R^;ister, vol. lii., p. 4S7. 
VOL. IV. 1' 
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had intrusted to him, with a confidence in his skill and his good 
fortune, which must, in that case, have been thereafter sorely 
abated. Massena tried every effort which military skill could 
supply, to draw his foe out of his place of advantage. He threa- 
tened to carry the war across the Tagus — ^he threatened to extend 
his army towards Oporto ; but each demonstration he made had 
been calculated upon and anticipated by his antagonist, and was 
foiled almost without an effort. At length, exhausted by the 
want of suppHes, and the interruption of his communications, 
after lying one month at Alenquer, Massena retreated to Santa- 
rem, as preferable winter-quarters; but, in the beginning of 
March, he found that these were equally untenable, and became 
fully sensible, that if he desired to save the remnant of a sickly 
and diminished army, it must nece^arily be by a speedy retreat. 

This celebrated movement, decisive of the fate of the campaign, 
commenced about the 4th of March. There are two different 
points in which Massena's conduct may be regarded, and they 
differ as light and darkness. If it be considered in the capacity 
of that of a human being, the indignant reader, were we to detail 
the horrors which he permitted his soldiers to perpetrate, would 
almost deny his title to the name. It is a vulgar superstition, that 
when the Enemy of mankind is invoked, and appears, he destroys 
in his retreat the building which has witnessed the apparition. 
It seemed as if the French, in leaving Portugal, were determined 
that ruins alone should remain to show they had once been there. 
Military license was let loose in its most odious and frightful shape, 
and the crimes which were committed embraced all that is horrible 
to humanity. But if a curtain is dropped on these horrors, and 
Mass^ia is regarded merely as a military leader, his retreat, 
perhaps, did him as much honour as any of the great achieve- 
ments which iorm^riy had made his name famous. If he had 
been rightly called Fortune's favourite, he now showed that his 
reputation did not depend on her smile, but could be maintained 
by his own talents, while she shone on other banners. In retreat- 
ing through the north of Portugal, a rugged and mountainous 
country, he was followed by Lo^ Wellington, who allowed him 
not a moment's respite. The movements of the troops, to those 
who understood, and had the calmness to consider them, were as 
regular consequences of each other, as occur in the game of chess. ^ 

The French were repeatedly seen drawn up on ground where 
it seemed impossible to dislodge them ; and as often the bayonets 
of a British column, which had marched by some distant route, 
were observed twinkling in the direction of their flank, intimating 
that their line was about to be turned. But this was only the 
signal for Massena to recommence his retreat, which he did before 
the English troops could come up ; nor did he fail again to halt 
wliere opportunity offered, until again dislodged by his sagacious 

^ Sar&rj, torn, iii., part \., p. &A 
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and persevering pursuer. At length the French were fairly 
driven out of the Portuguese territory, excepting the garrison in 
the frontier town of Almeida, of which Lord Wellington formed 
first the blockade, and afterwards the siege. 

So soon as he escaped from the limits of Portugal, Massena 
hastened to draw together such reinforcements as he could obtain 
in Castile, collected once more a large force, and within about a 
fortnight after he had effected his retreat, resumed the offensive, 
with ^e view of relieving Almeida, which was the sole trophy re- 
maining to show his triumphant advance in thp preceding season. 
Lord Wellington did not refuse the battle, which took place on 
the 5th of May, near Fuentes d'Onoro. The conflict was well 
disputed, but the French general sustained a defeat, notwith- 
standing his superiority of numbers, and particularly of cavalry. 
He then retreated from the Portuguese frontier, having previ- 
ously sent orders for the evacuation of Almeida by the garrison, 
which Uie French commandant executed with much dexterity.^ 

On the more southern frontier of Portugal, Lord Beresford 
fought also a dreadful and sanguinary battle. The action was in 
some measure indecisive, but Soult, who commanded the French, 
liiled in obtaining such a success as enabled him to accomplish 
nis object, which was the raising of the siege of Badajos. In 
Portugal, therefore, and along its frontiers, the British had been 
uniformly successful, and their countrymen at home began once 
more to open their ears to the suggestions of hope and courage. 

Cadiz, also, the remaining bulwark of the patriots, had been 
witness to a splendid action. General Graham, with a body of 
British troops, had sallied out from the garrison in March 1811, 
and obtained a victory upon the heights of Barossa, which, had 
he been properly seconded by the Spanish Greneral Lapena, would 
have been productive of a serious influence upon the events of the 
siege ; and which, even though it remained imperfect, gave heart 
and confidence to the besieged, and struck a perpetuaJ damp into 
the besiegers, who found themselves bearded in their own position. 
There had been much fighting through Spain with various results. 
But if we dare venture to use such an emblem, the bush, though 
burning, was not consumed, and Spain continued that sort of ge- 
neral resistance which seemed to begin after all usual means of 
regular opposition had failed, as Nature often musters her 
str^gth to combat a disease which the medical assistants have 
pronounced mortal. 

Ctttelonia, though her strongholds were lost, continued, under 
the comnuuid of De Lacy and D'Eroles, to gain occasional advan- 
tages ovev the ^lemy; and Spain saw Figueras, one of her 

1 " The Emperor recalled Massena, who was quite exhaua^cA.'Vyj ia.V\^^,%S!A. 
anabie to bestor that attention to his troops which was t\ece»Ban iox T««\.oTav^ 
ihew to titeJr former gtate of efficiency ; and he selected iox Yi\% ftwccesaox )ax 
the cpwmaitd Margbal Marmont, the Governor of llhT\a."--SA.v xvi , V«n.. \5^ , 
partL,p,H, "* 
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strongest fortresses, recovered by the bold stratagem of Rovira, 
a doctor of divinity, and commander of a guerilla party. Being 
instantly besieged by the French, and ill supplied with provi- 
sions, the place was indeed speedily regained ; but the possibility 
of its being taken, was, to the peculiarly tenacious spirit of the 
Spaniards, more encouraging than its recapture was matter of 
dismay. 

But chiefly the auxiliary British, with the Portuguese, who, 
trained by the care of Lord Beresford, were fit to sustain their 
part in line by the side of their allies, showed that they were 
conducted in a different spirit from that which made their 
leaders in former expeditions stand with one foot on sea and one 
on land, never venturing from the sight of the ocean, as if they 
led amphibious creatures, who required the use of both elements 
to secure their existence ; and the scheme of whose campaign was 
to rout and repel, as they best could, the attacks of the enemy, 
but seldom to venture upon anticipating or disconcerting his plans. 
To protect Gralicia, for example, when invaded by the French, 
Lord Wellington, though with a much inferior army than he was 
well aware could be brought against him, formed tlie blockade of 
Ciudad Bodrigo ; thus compelling the enemy to desist from their 
proposed attempt on that province, and to concentrate their forces 
for the relief of that important place. Such a concentration could 
not, in the condition of the French armies, be effected without 
much disadvantage. It afforded breathing space for all the 
guerillas, and an opportunity, which they never neglected, of 
acting with their usiml courage and sagacity against small parties 
and convoys of the French, as well as that of seizing upon any 
posts which the enemy might have been obliged to leave imper- 
fectly defended. And when the French had collected their whole 
force to overwhelm the British general and his forces, Marmont 
had the mortification to see the former withdraw from the pre- 
sence of a superior enemy, with as much calmness and security 
as if marching through a peaceful country. 

Nothing remained for the French general, save to detail in the 
pages of the Moniteur, what must have been the fate of the Eng- 
lish but for their hasty and precipitate flight, when the well- 
concerted and boldly-executed enterprise of Arroyo-Molinos, con- 
vinced him to his cost that a retreat was no rout. In this vil- 
lage upwards of 1400 French were taken prisoners, at a moment 
when they least expected to be attacked. This little action 
showed a spirit of hazard, a disposition to assujne the offensive, 
which the French did not expect from the British forces ; and 
they were, for the first time, foiled in their own military qualities 
of vigilance, enterprise, and activity. In Britain, also, the nation 
perceived that their army showed the same courage and the same 
superiority, which had been considered as the exclusive pro- 
perty of their gallant sailors. The FrencVv vjere AieXeaXe^uxiviet 
^e rock of Gibraltar by the Spamsh GreiieT^ii BaX\aa\««o^, ^w\ 
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their general, Godinet, blew out his own brains, rather than face 
the account, to which Soult, his commander-in-chief, was about 
to summon him. Tarifa, in the same quarter, was defended suc- 
cessfully by a garrison of mingled Spaniards and British, and the 
French were computed to have lost before it about two thousand 
five hundred men. 

On the other hand, the French discipline continued to render 
them superior over the patriots, wherever the latter could be 
brought to face them in any thing resembling a pitched battle. 
Thus Blake, after a gallant action, was totally defeated near 
Murviedro, and that town itself fell into possession of the enemy. 
A more severe consequence of the battle of Ocana, as that disas- 
trous action was termed, was the capture of Valencia, where 
Blake and the remainder of his army were made prisoners. 

But amid those vicissitudes of good or bad fortune, Spain con- 
tinued to Buonaparte the same harassing and exhausting imder- 
taking, which it had been almost from the commencement. 
Sickness and want made more ravages amongst the French 
troops than the sword of the enemy, though that did not lie idle. 
Many of the districts are unhealthy to strangers ; but of these, 
as well as others, it was necessary for the invaders to retain pos- 
session. There, while numerous deaths happened among the 
troops, the guerillas watched the remnant, until sickness and 
fatigue had reduced the garrisons to a number insufficient for 
defence, and then pounced upon them Uke birds of prey on a 
fallen animal, upon whom they have been long in attendance. 

Besides, disunion continued to reign among the French gene- 
rals. Joseph, although in point of power the very shadow of what 
a king ought to be, had spirit enough to resent the condition in 
which he was placed amid the haughty military chiefs who ac- 
knowledged no superior beside the Emperor, and listened to no 
commands save those emanating from Paris. He wrote to his 
brother a letter, accompan\-Mi^ a formal abdication of the throne 
of Spain, unless he was to be placed in more complete authority 
than even the orders of Napoleon himself had hitherto enabled 
him to attain. But the prospect of a northern war approaching 
nearer and nearer, Napoleon was induced to postpone his bro- 
ther's request, although so pressingly urged, and Spain was in 
some measure left to its fate during the still more urgent events 
of the Russian campaign.^ 

- Foach^ torn, tt., pw 71* 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Metrospect of the causes leading to the Rupture toith Russia — ori- 
ginate in the Treaty of Tilsit — Russia's alleged Reasons of Com- 
plaint — Arguments of Napoleon's Counsellors against War icith 
Russia — FouM is against the War — Presents a Memorial to 
Napoleon upon the Subject — His Answer — Napoleon's Views 
in favour of ths War, as urged to his various Advisers. 

We are now approaching the verge of that fated year, when 
Fortune, hitherto unwearied in her partiality towards Napoleon, 
turned first upon himself, personally, a clouded and stormy 
aspect. Losses he had sustained both by land and sea, but he 
could still remark, as when he first heard of the defeat at Trafal- 
gar — '* I was not there — I could not be every where at once." 
But he was soon to experience misfortunes, to the narrative of 
which he could not apply this proud commentary. The reade 
must be first put in remembrance of tlie causes of the incipient 
quarrel betwixt the empire of France and that of Russia. 

Notwithstanding the subsequent personal intimacy which took 
place betwixt the two sovereigns, and which for five years pre- 
vented the springing up of any enmity betwixt Alexander and 
Napoleon, the seeds of that quarrel were, nevertheless, to be 
found in the treaty of pacification of Tilsit itself.^ Russia, lying 
remote from aggression in every other part of her immense ter- 
ritory, is open to injury on that important western frontier by 
which she is united with Europe, and in those possessions by 
virtue of which she claims to be a member of the European re- 
public. The partition of Poland, unjust as it was in every point of 
view, was a measure of far greater importance to Russia than 
either to Austria or Prussia ; for, while that state possessed its 
former semi-barbarous and stormy independence, it lay inter- 
posed in a great measure betwixt Russia and the rest of Europe, 
or, in other words, betwixt her and the civilized world. Any 
revolution which might restore Poland to the independence, for 
which the inhabitants had not ceased to sigh, would have effec- 
tually thrust the Czar back upon his forests, destroyed his interest 
and influence in European affairs, and reduced him comparatively 
to the rank of an Asiatic sovereign. This liberation of their 
country, and the reunion of its dismembered provinces under a 
national constitution, was what the Poles expected from Buona- 
parte. For this they crowded to his standard after the battle of 
Jena ; and although he was too cautious to promise any thing 
explicitly concerning the restoration of Poland to its i*ank among 
nations, yet most of his measures indicated a future purpose of 
^■^^compliabing that work. Thus, when those Polish provinces 

' Pouchy torn, u., p. 1\* 
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which had fallen to the portion of Prussia, were formed into the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, as an independent principalitji| tmd the 
sovereignty was conferred^ not without a secret meaning on the 
King of Saxony, a descendant of the ancient monarchs <» Poland, 
what could this be supposed to indicate, save the commencement 
of an independent state, to which might be added, as opportunity 
occurred, the remaining districts of Poland which had been 
seized upon by Austria and Russia % ^' To what purpose," asked 
those statesmen, who belonged to the old Russian or anti-Gral- 
lican party in the empire, '^ are those stipulations for a free 
military road and passage of troops from Saxony to Warsaw and 
its territory, through Silesia, if it is not that France may pre- 
serve the means of throwing an overpowering force into the 
duchy, so soon as it shall be her pleasure to undo the work of 
the sage Catherine, by depriving Russia of those rich Polish pro- 
vinces, which her policy had added to the empire ? Wherefore," 
asked the same persons, '* should there have been a special article 
in the same treaty of Tilsit, that France should retain Dantzio 
until a maritime peace, unless it was to serve as a place of arms 
in the event of a new war with Russia, the probability of which 
Napoleon, therefore, must certainly have calculated upon, even 
at the very moment when he cultivated such close personal inti- 
macy with the Emperor Alexander ?" 

These suspicions were considerably increased by the articles of 
peace concluded with Austria at Schoenbrun. By that treaty all 
Western Galicia, together with the city <^ Cracow, and other ter- 
ritories, were disjoined from Austria, and added to the dukedom 
of Warsaw, marking, it was supposed, still farther, the intention 
of Napoleon, at one time or another, to restore in its integrity 
the ancient kingdom of Poland, of which Russia alone now held 
the full share allotted to her by the partition treaties. 

Other causes led to the same conclusion. The old Russians, 
a numerous and strong party in the empire, which comprehended 
the greater part of the large landholders, felt, as they had done 
under the Emperor Paul, much distress, national and personal, 
from the interruption of the British trade by Buonaparte's Con- 
tinental System. Their timber, their pitch, their potash, their 
hemp, and other bulky and weighty commodities, the chief pro- 
duce of their estates, for which the British had been ready cus- 
tomers, remained on their hands, while they were deprived of 
the colonial produce and manufactures of Britain, which they 
were wont to receive in exchange for those articles, with mutual 
profit and convenience to both parties. It was in vain that, to 
reconcile them to this state of interdiction, they saw in the speeches 
and decrees of Buonaparte, tirades about the freedom of the seas, 
and the maritime tyranny of England. It seemed SiSi V\V-q>tdl^\sl^ 
species of liberatioa, wbich began by the destnictVoii oi VScvavc Oiooi- 
meree ^nd impoverishment of their estates •, and \>\€> 'ftxssaax^ 
Boy^da could no more comprehend the declaxnaX^OTL oi^^^ssQ»r 
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parte against the English^ than the millers of the Ebro could be 
made to miderstand the denunciation of Don Quixote against 
their customers. These magnate^ only saw that the Ruler ot 
France wished them to submit to great commercial distress and 
inconvenience, in order to accelerate his plan of ruining Great 
Britain, after which achievement he might find it a more easy 
midertaking to destroy their own natural importance as a Euro- 
pean power, by re-establishing Poland, and resuming the fertile 
provinces on the western boundary ; thus leading the Russian 
Cabinet, if the French interest should remain paramount there, 
by a very disadvantageous road to a still more disastrous con- 
clusion. 

There was, besides, spread through the Russian nation gene- 
rally, a sense that France was treating their Emperor rather on 
the footing of an inferior. It is a thing entirely unknown in 
diplomacy, that one government should pretend a right to dictate 
to another who is upon terms of equality, the conditions on which 
she should conduct her commerce ; and the assuming such a right, 
seconded by threatening language in case of non-compliance, has 
been alw^s held a legitimate cause of war. Indeed, the opinion 
that the French league disgraced the Russian nation, plunged 
their country into embarrassments, and was likely to occasion 
still farther misfortunes to them, became so general, that the 
Emperor must have paid some attention to the wishes of his 
people, even if his own friendship with Buonaparte had not been 
cooled by late occurrences. 

The alliance with Austria was of a character calculated to 
alarm Alexander. Russia and Austria, though they had a com- 
mon interest to withstand the overpowering strength of Buona- 
parte, had been in ordinary times always rivals, and sometimes 
enemies. It was the interference of Austria, which, upon several 
occasions, checked the progress of the Russians in Turkey, and 
it was Austria also which formed a barrier against the increase of 
their power in the south of Europe. The family connexion, there- 
fore, formed by Buonaparte with the House of Hapsburg, made 
him still more formidable to Russia, as likely to embrace the 
quarrels and forward the pretensions of that power against the 
Czar, even if France herself should have none to discuss with 
him. 

But there was no. need to have recourse to remote causes of 
suspicion. Russia had, and must always have had, direct and im- 
mediate cause of jealousy, while France or her Emperor claimed 
the permanent right of thinking and deciding for her, as well 
as other nations, in the relations of commerce and others, in 
which every independent state is most desirous of exercising the 
right of deliberating for herself. This was the true state of the 
casa, To remain the ally of Buonaparte, Alexander must have 
become bis vassal; to attempt to be independent. oi\i\xnL,^«a\ft 
'oake bim hia enemy; and it can be no wonder ^JosA. «b aoNetei^ 
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SO proud and powerful as the Czar, chose rather to stand the 
hazard of battle, than diminish the lustre, or compromise the in- 
dependence, of his ancient crown. 

The time^ too, for resistance, seemed as favourable as Kussia 
could ever expect. The war of Spain, though chequered in ita 
fortune, was in no respect near a sudden end. It occupied 
250,000 of the best and oldest French troops ; demanded also an 
immense expenditure, and diminished, of course, the power of 
the French Emperor to carry on the war on the frontiers of 
Russia. A conclusion of these wasting hostiUties would have 
rendered him far more formidable with respect to the quality, as 
well as the number, of his disposable forces, and it seemed the 
interest of Kussia not to wait till that period should arrive. 

The same arguments which recommended to Kussia to choose 
the immediate moment for resisting the extravagant pretensions 
of France, ought, in point of prudence, to have induced Napoleon 
to desist from urging such pretensions, and to avoid the volun- 
tarily engaging in two wars at the same time, both of a character 
decidedly national, and to only one of which he could give the in- 
fluence of his own talents and his own presence. His best and 
wisest generals, whom he consulted, or, to speak more properly, 
to whom he opened his purpose, used various arguments to in- 
duce him to alter, or at least defer his resolution. He himself 
hesitated for more than a year, and was repeatedly upon the point 
of settling with Russia the grounds of disagreement betwixt them 
upon amicable terms. 

The reasons of complaint, on the part of the Czar, were four in 
number. 

I. The alarm given to Kussia by the extension of the grand 
duchy of Warsaw by the treaty of Schoenbrun, as if it were de- 
stined to be the central part of an independent state, or king- 
dom, in Poland, to which those provinces of that dismembered 
country, which had become part of Russia, were at some con- 
venient time to be united. On this point the Czar demanded 
an explicit engagement, on the part of the French Emperor, that 
the kingdom of Poland should not be again established. Napo- 
leon declined this form of guarantee, as it seemed to engage him 
to warrant Russia against an event which might happen without 
his co-operation ; but he offered to pledge himself that he would 
not favour any enterprise which should, directly or indirectly, 
lead to the re-establishment of Poland as an independent state. 
This modified acquiescence in what was required by Russia fell 
considerably short of what the Czar wished ; for the stipulation, 
as at first worded, would have amounted to an engagement on the 
part of France to join in opposing any step towards Polish inde- 
pendence ; whereas, according to the modification. wV\k\v \\. x^ 
ceived at Paris, it only implied that France &Yio\iV^ Teswaisi'^^^^^^c 
if such an attempt should take place. 
II, The wrong done hy including the ducYi^ oi 0\^el:^sva%» 
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fchough guaranteed by the treaty of Tilsit to its prince, the Czar's 
near relative and ally, in the territory annexed to France, ad- 
mitted of being compensated by an indemnification. But Russia 
desired that this indemnification should be either the city of 
Dantzie, or some equally important territory, on the frontiers of 
the grand duchy of Warsaw, which might ofier an additional 
guarantee against the apprehended enlargement of that state. 
France would not listen to this, though she did not object to 
compensation elsewhere. 

III. The third point in question, was the degree to which the 
Russian commerce with England was to be restricted. Napoleon 
proposed to grant some relaxation on the occasions where the 
produce of Russia was exported in exchange for that of England^ 
to be effected by the way of mutual licenses. 

IV. It was proposed to revise the Russian tariff of 1810, so as, 
without injuring die interests of Russia, it might relax the heavy 
duties imposed on the objects of French commerce. 

From this statement, which comprehends the last basis on 
which Napoleon expressed himself willing to treat, it is quite 
evident, that had there not been a deeper feeling of jealousy and 
animosity betwixt the two Emperors, than those expressed in the 
subjects of actual debate betwixt them, these might have been 
accommodated in an amicable way. But as it was impossible for 
Napoleon to endure being called to account, like a sovereign of 
the second rate, or at least in the tone of an equal, by the Em- 
peror of Russia ; so the latter, more and more alarmed by the 
motions of the French armies, which were advancing into Pome- 
rania, could not persuade himself, that, in agreeing to admit the 
present grounds of complaint. Napoleon meant more than to post- 
pone the fatal struggle for superiority, until he should find a, con- 
venient time to commence it with a more absolute prospect of 
success. 

In the meantime, and ere the negotiations were finally broken 
off, Buonaparte's counsellors urged him with as much argument 
as they dared, to desist from running the hazard of an enter- 
prise so remote, so hazardous, and so little called for. They 
contended, that no French interest, and no national point of hon- 
our, were involved in the disagreement which had arisen. The 
principles upon which the points of dispute might be settled, 
being in a manner agreed upon, they argued that their master 
should stop in their military preparations. To march an army 
into Prussia, and to call forth the Prussians as auxiliaries, would, 
they contended, be using measures towards Russia, whidh could 
not but bring on the war which they anxiously deprecated. To 
submit to menaces supported by demonstrations of open force, 
would be destructive of the influence of Russia, both at home 

And abroad. She could not be expected to give way without a 
etruggle. 

These advisers allowed, that a case might \)e coQcevH^^ ios 
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justifying an exertion to destroy the power of Russia, a case aris- 
ing out of the transactions between France and the other states 
of Europe, and out of the apprehension that these states, aggrieved 
and irritated by the conduct of France, might be tempted to seek 
a leader, patron, and protector, in the Emperor Alexander. But 
this extremity, they sdleged, could not exist so long as France 
had the means of avoiding a perilous war, by a mitigation ofher 
policy towards her vassals and auxiliaries ; for if the states whose 
revolt (so to call it) was apprehended, could be reconciled to 
France by a more lenient course of measures to be adopted to- 
wards them, they would lose all temptation to fly to Russia as a 
protector. In such case the power of Russia would no longer 
give jealousy to France, or compel her to rush to a dubious con- 
flict, for the purpose of diminishing an influence which could not 
then become dimgerous to the southern empire, by depriving 
France of her clientage. 

It might have been added, though it could not be so broadly 
spoken out, that in this point of view nothing would have been 
more easy for France, than to modify or soften her line of poUcy 
in favour of the inferior states, in whose favour the Russian in- 
terference was expected or apprehended. That policy had imi- 
formly been a system of insult and menace. The influence which 
France had gained in Europe grew less out of treaty than fear, 
founded on Sue recollection of former wars. All tlie states of 
Grermany felt the melancholy consequences of the existence of 
despotic power vested in men, who, like Napoleon himself, and 
the military governors whom he employed, were new to the exer- 
cise and enjoyment of their authority; and, on the other hand, 
the French Emperor and his satelUtes felt, towards the people of 
the conquered, or subjected states, the constant apprehension 
which a conscious sense of injustice produces in the minds of 
oppressors, namely, that the oppressed only watch for a safe 
opportunity to turn against them. There was, therefore, no 
French interest, or even point of honour, which called on Napo- 
leon to make war on Alexander ; and tiie temptation seems to 
have amounted solely to the desire on Napoleon's part to fight a 
great battle — ^to gain a great victory — to occupy, with his victori- 
ous army, another great capital — and, in fine, to subject to his 
arms the power of Russia, which, of all the states on the conti- 
nent, remained the only one that could be properly termed inde- 
pendent of France. 

It was in this light that the question of peace and war was 
viewed by the French politicians of the day; and it is curious to 
observe, in the reports we have of their arguments, the total 
absence of principle which they display in the examination of it. 
They dwell on the difficulty oi Napoleon's undertaking, u^ori \^ 
dangers, upon its expense, upon the slender pro&pecl oi tta^ x^Ton.- 
neratian by the usual modes of confiscation, p\wT\dc;T,oT \«v"^ ^1 
ooainbutioas. They enlarge, too, upon the UU\e T^i:o\iv\>a\\3.Vi ^«t^ 
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was that success in the intended war would bring to a conclusion 
the disastrous contest in Spain ; and all these various arguments 
are insinuated or urged with more or less vehemence, according 
to the character, the station^ or the degree of intimacy with Na- 
poleon, of the coimsellor who ventured to use the topics. But 
among his advisers, none that we read or hear of, had the open 
and manly courage to ask. Where was the justice of this attack 
upon Russia ? What had she done to merit it ? The Emperors 
were friends by the treaty of Tilsit, confirmed by personal inti- 
macy and the closest intercourse at Erfurt. How had they 
ceased to be such ? What had happened since that period to 
place Russia, then the friend and confessed equal of France, in 
the situation of a subordinate and tributary state 1 On what 
pretence did Napoleon confiscate to his own use the duchy of 
Oldenburg, acknowledged as the property of Alexander's brother- 
in-law, by an express article in the treaty of Tilsit 1 By what 
just right could he condemn the Russian nation to all the dis- 
tresses of his Anti-commercial System, while he allowed tliem to 
be a free and independent state ? — Above allj while he considered 
them as a sovereign and a people entitled to be treated with the 
usual respect due between powers that are connected by friendly 
treaties, with what pretence of justice, or even decency, could he 
proceed to enforce claims so unfounded in themselves, by intro- 
ducing his own forces on their frontier, and arming their neigh- 
bours against them for the same purpose? Of these pleas, in 
moral justice, there was not a word urged ; nor was silence won- 
derful on this fruitful topic, since to insist upon it would have 
been to strike at the fundamental principle of Buonaparte's 
poUcy, which was, never to neglect a present advantage for the 
sake of observing a general principle. " Let us hear of no general 
principles," said Buonaparte's favourite minister of the period. 
" Ours is a government not regulated by theory, but by emerging 
circumstances." 

We ought not to omit to mention that Fouch^, among others, 
took up a testimony against the Russian war. He had been per- 
mitted to return to his chateau of Fcrrieres, near Paris, under the 
apology that the air of Italy did not agree with his constitution. 
But Napoleon distrusted him, and the police were commissioned 
to watch with the utmost accuracy the proceedings of their late 
master. Fouch^ was well aware of this ; and, desirous that his 
remonstrance with the Emperor should have all the force of an 
unexpected argument, he shut himself up in the strictest seclusion 
while engaged in composing a production, which perhaps he hoped 
might be a means of recalling him to recollection, if not to fa- 
vour.* 

In an able and eloquent memorial, Fouch^ reminded Buona- 
parte, that be was aJresidy the absolute master of the finest empire 

i Fouohi, torn. iL. p. 80. 
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the world had ever seen ; and that all the lessons of history went 
to demonstrate the hnpossibility of attaining universal monarchy. 
The French empire had arrived, according to the reasoning of 
this able statesman, at that point when its ruler should rather 
think of securing and consolidating his present acquisitions, than 
of achieving farther conquests, since, whatever his empire might 
acquire in extent, it was sure to lose in solidity. Fouch^ stated 
the extent of the country which Napoleon was about to invade, the 
poverty of the soil, the rigour of the climate, and the distance 
which each fresh victory must remove him from his resources, 
annoyed as his communications were sure to be by nations of Cos- 
sacks and Tartars. He implored the Emperor to remember the 
fate of Charles XII. of Sweden. " If that warlike monarch," he 
said, " had not, like Napoleon, half Europe in arms at his back, 
neither had his opponent, the Czar Peter, four hundred thousand 
soldiers, and fifty thousand Cossacks. The invader, it was stated, 
would have against him the dislike of the higher ranks, the fana- 
ticism of the peasantry, the exertions of soldiers accustomed to 
the severity of the climate. There were, besides, to be dreaded, 
in case of the shghtest reverse, the intrigues of the English, the 
fickleness of his continental allies, and even the awakening of 
discontent and conspiracy in France itself, should an idea gene- - 
rally arise, that he was sacrificing the welfare of the state to the 
insatiable desire of fresh enterprises and distant conquests." 

Fouchd presented himself at the Tuileries, and requested an 
audience of the Emperor, hoping, doubtless, that the unexpected 
circumstance of his appearing there, and the reasoning in his 
memorial, would excite Napoleon's attention. To his great sur- 
prise. Napoleon, with an air of easy indifierence, began the au- 
dience. " I am no stranger, Monsieur le Due, to yom* errand 
here. You have a memorial to present me — give it me ; I will 
read it, though I know already its contents. The war with Russia 
is not more agreeable to you than that of Spain." — " Your Impe- 
rial Majesty will pardon my having ventured to offer some obser- 
vations on this important crisis 1 " said the statesman, astonished 
to find himself anticipated, when he beUeved he had laboured in 
the most absolute secrecy. 

" It is no crisis," resumed Napoleon ; " merely a war of a 
character entirely political. Spain will fall when I have annihi- 
lated the English influence at St. Petersburgh. I have 800,000 
men ; and to one who has such an army, Europe is but an old 
prostitute, who must obey his pleasure. Was it not yourself who 
told me that the word impossible was not good French \ I regu- 
late my conduct more on the opinion of my army than the sen- 
timents of you grandees, who are become too rich ; and while 
you pretend anxiety for me, only are apprehensive of Itva ^'ejassc^ 
confusion which wouid follow my death. Don't ^\&a^\eX.^wsr&^-» 
but consider the JRussian war as a wise measvMce, deiTcvaxv^^^Vj "^^ 
true interests of France, and the general sec\m\.^ . >^^ki Y N» 
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blame, because the great degree of power I have already attained 
forces me to assume the dictatorship of the world ? My destiny is 
not yet accomplished — ^my present situation is but a sketch of a 
picture which I must finish. There must be one universal Euro- 
pean code, one court of appeal, l^e same money, the same 
weights and measures, the same laws, must have currency through 
Europe. I must make one nation out of all the European states, 
and Paris must be the capital of the world. At present you no 
longer serve me well, because you think my affairs are in danger ; 
but before a year is over you will assist me with the same zeal 
and ardour as at the periods of Marengo and Austerlitz. You 
will see more than all this — it is I who assure you of it. Adieu, 
Monsieur le Due. Do not play the disgraced courtier, or the 
captious critic of public affairs ; and be so good as to put a little 
confidence in your Emperor." * 

He then turned his back on Fouch^, and left him to reflect by 
what means he, who so weU knew all the machinations of the 
police, could himself have become exposed to their universal 
vigilance, with some cause, perhaps, to rejoice, that his secret em- 
ployment, though unpleasing to Buonaparte, was not of a cha- 
racter to attract punishment as well as aninuidversion.^ 

As Napoleon discountenanced and bore down the remonstrancea 
of the subtle Fouch^, so he represented to his various Advisers 
the war upon which he was unalterably determined, in the light 
most proper to bring them over to his own opinion. To the army 
in general the mere name of war was in itself a sufficient recom- 
mendation. It comprehended preferment, employment, plunder, 
distinction, and pensions. To the generals, it afforded mareschals' 
batons ; to the mareschals, crowns and sceptres ; to the civilians 
he urged, as to Fouch<5, that it was a war of policy — of necessity 
— the last act in the drama, but indispensably requisite to con- 
clude the whole ; to his most intimate friends he expressed his 
conviction that his fortune could not stand still — that it was 
founded on public opinion — and that, if he did not continue to ad- 
vance, he must necessarily retrograde. To his uncle, Cardinal 
Fesch, he used a still more extraordinary argument. This pre- 
late, a devout Catholic, had begun to have compunction about his 
nephew's behaviour towards the Pope; and these sentiments 
mingled like an ominous feeling with the alarms excited by the 
risks of this tremendous undertaking. With more than usual 
freedom, he conjured his kinsman to abstain from tempting Pro- 

I Memoires de Fouch^, torn, ii., p. 90. 

s Fouch^ afterwards remembered, that an individual in his neighbourhood, 
ma^ror of a municipality, and whom he himself had employed in matters of 
police, had one morning intruded rather hastily on him in his study, under 
pretext of pleading the cause of a distressed tenant ; and concluded, that 
ir/i//e he was searching for the papers concerning his visitor's ostensible busi- 
ness, Mr. Mayor had an opportunity to glance at the sheets on his scrutoire, 
/^ #*.^^* '^petition of VT M. L and R. M. (intlmalmg 70V1T \mv«'T\a\ wv^^ 
mndt^^^^^y*^ "fetrajred that he wa* drawing up a m«moiia\Xol^as«^w\^ 
' « ^ord or two of the context explained its purport. 
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vidence. He entreated him not to defy heaven and earth, the 
wrath of man, and the fury of the elements, at the same time ; 
and expressed his apprehension that he must at length sink imder 
the weight of the enmity which he incurred daily.* The only 
answer which Buonaparte vouchsafed, was to lead tiie cardinal to 
the window, and, opening the casement, and pointing upwards, to 
ask him, " If he saw yonder star?" — " No, Sire," answered the 
astonished cardinal. ^ But I see it,'* answered Buonaparte ; and 
turned from his relation as if he had fully confuted his arguments. 
This speech might admit of two meanings ; either that Napoleon 
wished in this manner to express that his own powers of penetra- 
tioD. were superior to those of the cardinal, or it might have re- 
ference to a certain superstitious confidence in his predestined 
good fortune, which, we have already observed, he was known to 
entertain. But as it was not Napoleon's fashion, whatever reliance 
he might place on such auguries, to neglect any means of ensuring 
success within his power, we are next to inquire what political 
tneasures he had taken to carry on the proposed Russian war to 
advantage. 



CHAPTER LVh 

Allies on whose assistance Biionaparte might count — Causes v^ich 
alienated from him the. Prinoe-Royal of Sweden — who signs a 
Treaty with Russia — Delicate situation of the King of Prussiay 
whose alliance the Emperor Alexander on that account declines 
— A Treaty with France dictated to Prussia — Relations between 
Austria and France — in order to preserve them Buonaparte is 
obliged to come under an engagement not to revolutionize Poland 
— His error of policy in neglecting to cultivate the alliance of the 
Porte — Amount of Buonaparte's Army — Levies for the protec- 
tion of France in the Emperor's ahseruie — Storming of Uiudad 
Rodrigo by Lord Wellington — Buon>aparte makes overtures of 
Peace to Lord Castlereagh — The Correspondence broken off- 
Ultimatum of Russia rejected — Napoleon sets out from Paris, 
9th May, 1812 — and meets the Sovereigns his allies at Dresden 
— A last attempt of Napoleon to negotiate with Alexander proves 
unsuccessful. 

The several, powers, who might in their different degrees of 
strength aid or impede the last and most daring of Buonaparte's 
undertakings, were — Denmark, Saxony, Sweden, and Prussia, in 

> It is not unworthy of notice, that the Emperor's mother (Madame M4x«, 

as she was termed) always expressed a presentiment, lYvat Wve iot\.\jixvfe%Q"i\vttt 

family, splendid a« they were, would be altered before Yvex ^eaX\v% wv^ n«>B«ti 

ridicaled by her children for her frugal dispoaition, aih«\»o3LXo a\\«%e^^^««^ 

Baring money for them in thfir dittrett; and Ui fact »Yk« \lN«a^ X^ «W^1 *^* 
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the <noi*th of Europe ; in the south, Austria, and the Turkish 
empire. 

Denmark and Saxony were both devoted to the cause of France ; 
but the former power, who had made over to Napoleon her sea- 
men, had no land troops to spare for his assistance. The few that 
she had on foot were scarce sufficient to protect her against any 
enterprise of Sweden or England. 

Saxony was also the firm friend of Napoleon, who had enlarged 
her dominions, and changed her ruler's electoral bonnet into a 
royal crown. It is true, if Poland was to be regenerated, as 
seemed to be the natural consequence of a war with Russia, the 
King of Saxony must have reckoned upon losing his ducal interest 
in the grand duchy of Warsaw. But from this he derived little 
present advantage ; and as he was secure of indemnification, the 
apprehension of that loss did not prevent him from following the 
banner of Napoleon, with the same good-will as ever. 

Very different was the condition of Sweden. That kingdom, 
since the reign of Francis I., had been the ancient and natural 
ally of France against Russia ; in acting against which last power 
her local advantages afibrded great facility. Sweden was also 
governed at the moment by a Frenchman. But the Prince-Royal 
had received more injuries and affronts than favours at the hands 
of the Emperor Napoleon ; and the violent policy which the latter 
was in the habit of using towards those of his allies and neigh- 
bours, who did not submit unresistingly to all his demands, had 
alienated from France the hearts of the Swedes, and from his 
own person the friendship of his old companion in arms. We 
have mentioned the mode of argument, or rather declamation, 
which he had used to compel the Swedes into a total exclusion 
of English manufactures, contrary to a reservation made in a re- 
cent treaty, by which tlie Swedes had retained the right of 
importing colonial goods and salt, while consenting to exclude 
British commodities generally. With the same urgency and men- 
aces, he had compelled the Crown Prince to declare war against 
Britain. 

But although Napoleon succeeded in both points, he could not 
oblige Britain to treat Sweden as a belligerent power. On the 
conti-ary, England seemed not in the slightest degree to alter the 
relations of amity to a state whom she considered as having 
adopted the attitude of an enemy towards her, merely from com- 
pulsion too powerful to be resisted. This moderation on the part 
of Great Britain did not prevent Sweden from feeling all the evils 
of the anti-social system of Buonaparte. Her commerce was re- 
duced to a mere coasting trade, and her vessels skulked from port 
to port, exposed to the depredations of Danish and French priva- 
teers, who seized upon and confiscated upwards of fifty Swedish 
ships, under pretence of enforcing the non-intercoui*se system, 
TJw Prince-Roya.1 applied for redress at t\ve coutI oi "^Bins*, Wx 
Although vague promisea were given, yet neitVver vjete \Saa ^^\a 
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of pinwsy discontinued, nor any amends made for those daily 
conunitted. The Baron Alquier, who was the French envoy at 
Stockholm, used, according to Bemadotte's expression, the lan- 
guage of a Roman proconsul, without remembering that he did 
not speak to slaves/ 

When asked, for example, to state categorically what Napoleon 
expected from Sweden, and what he proposed to grant her in 
return, Alquier answered, that " the Emperor expected from 
Sweden compliance in every point conformable to his system ; 
after which it would be time enough to inquire into what his Im- 
perial Majesty nught be disposed to do in favour of Sweden." 

On another occasion, the French envoy had the assurance to 
decline farther intercourse with the Crown Prince on the subject 
of his mission, and to desire that some other person might be 
appointed to conlmunicate with him. There can be no doubt, that, 
in this singular course of diplomacy. Baron Alquier obeyed his 
master's instructions, who was determined to treat the Prince- 
Royal of Sweden, emancipated as he was from his allegiance to 
France by letters-patent from the Imperial Chancery, as if he 
had still been his subject, and serving in his armies. Napoleon 
went so far as to say, before his coiners, that he had a mmd 
to make Bemadotte finish his lessons in the Swedish language 
in the Castle of Yincennes. It is even said, that the Emperor 
thought seriously of putting this threat into execution, and Uiat a 
plot was actually formed to seize the person of the Prince-Royal, 
putting him on board a vessel, and bringing him prisoner tp 
France. But he escaped this danger by the information of an 
officer named Salazar, formerly an aide-de-camp of Marmont, 
who conveyed to the Prince timely information of the outrage 
which was intended.* 

With so many causes of mutual animosity between France and 
Sweden, all arising out of the impolitic vehemence by which 
Buonaparte endeavoured to drive, rather than lead, the Prince- 
Royal into the measures he desired, it can hardly be supposed 
that the last would neglect any opportunity to assert his inde- 
pendence, and his resolution not to submit to a superiority so 
degrading in itself, and so ungraciously and even unmercifully 
exercised. 

Such was the state of matters betwixt the two countries, when, 
from the approaching war with Russia, the assistance of Sweden 
became essential to France. But what bait could Napoleon hold 
out to bring back an aUenated friend I He might, indeed, ofifer to 
assist Bemadotte in regaining the province of Finland, which, by 
the' connivance of Napoleon, had been conquered by Russia. 
But the Crown Prince concluded, that, to enter into a war with 
the view of recovering Finland, would occasion expenses which 
the country could not afford, and whicli tYie ajcqins^\Jioxvoi'^*\siasA 

J Meredith *a Memorials of Charles John. Kina of Siredew aii^'^otn«5 ♦'^^fe^ 
* See Appendix to this Volume. No. I. 
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could not compensate, even supposing it sure to be accomplished. 
Besides, the repossession of Finland would engage Sweden in per- 
petual disputes with Russia, whereas the two nations, separated 
by the Gulf of Bothnia, had at present no cause of difference. 
On the other hand, by siding with Russia in the great contest 
which was impending, Sweden might expect the assistance of that 
empire, as well as of Britain, to achieve from Denmark, the ally 
•of France, the conquest of her kingdom of Norway, which, in 
its geographical situation, lay so conveniently for Sweden, and 
afforded her the whole range of sea-coast along the western 
shores of Scandinavia. It is said that the Prince-Royal offered 
to Napoleon to enter into a league, offensive and defensive, with 
France, providing Norway as well as Finland were added to his 
dominions; but the Emperor rejected the terms with disdain. 
The whole alleged negotiation, however, has been disputed and 
denied.^ 

So soon as Buonaparte found there was no hope of conciliating 
the Prince-Royal, which indeed he scarce seems seriously to have 
attempted, he proceeded, without waiting for the ceremony of 
declanng war, to strike against Sweden the most severe, or 
rather the only blow, in his power. In January 1812, General 
Davoust marched into Swedish Pomerania, the only possession of 
Sweden south of the Baltic sea, seized upon the country and its 
capital, and proceeded to menace the military occupation of 
Prussia, so far as that country was not already in the hands of 
France. 

Receiving no satisfaction for this aggression, Sweden, 24th 
March, 1812, signed a treaty with Russia, declaring war against 
France, and proposing a diversion, with a joint force of 25 or 
30,000 Swedes, together with 15 or 20,000 Russians, upon some 
point of Germany. And the Emperor of Russia became bound, 
either by negotiation or military co-operation, to unite the king- 
dom of Norway to that of Sweden, and to hold the Russian army, 
which was at present in Finland, as disposable for that purpose. 
Thus was the force of Sweden, rendered yet more considerable 
by the high military character of its present chief, thrown into 
the scale against France, to whom, but for the passionate and 
impolitic character of Napoleon's proceedings towards her, she 
might, in all probability, have remained the same useful and 
faithful ally which she had been since the alliance of Francis I. 
with Gnstavus Yasa. 

No reason can be discovered for insulting Sweden at the pre- 
cise moment when her co-operation would have been so useful, 
excepting the animosity of Napoleon against a prince, whom he 
regarded as an ancient rival before the 18th Brumaire, and now 
as a contumacious and rebellious vassal. A due regard to the 
honour and interest of France would have induced him to lay 

' Sec Aforcdith's Memorials, p. 38. 
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aside such personal considerations. But this does not appear 
to have been in Buonaparte's nature, who, if he remembered 
benefits, had also a tenacious recollection of eumities, said to be 
peculiar to the natives of Corsica. When this feeling obtained 
the ascendency, he was too apt to sacrifice his policy to his 
spleen. 

The situation of the King of Prussia, at the breaking out of the 
dispute between the empires of France and Russia, was truly 
embarrassing. His position lying betwixt tlie contending parties, 
rendered neutrality almost impossible ; and if he took up arms, 
it was a matter of distracting doubt on which side he ought to 
employ them. Oppressed by French exactions and French gar- 
risons ; instigated, besides, by the secret influence of the Tugend- 
bund, the people of Prussia were almost unanimous in their eager 
wish to seize the sword against France, nor was the King less 
desirous to redeem the independence, and revenge the sufferings, 
of his kingdom. The recollections of an amiable and beloved 
Queen, who had died in the prime of life, heart-broken with the 
distresses of her country, with her hands locked in those of her 
husband, called also for revenge on France, which had insulted 
her when living, and slandered her when dead> 

Accordingly it is now well understood, that the first impulse 
of the King of Prussia's mind was to throw himself into the arms 
of Russia, and offer, should it cost him his life and crown, to take 
share in the war as his faithful ally. But the Emperor Alexander 
was sensible that, in accepting this offered devotion, he would come 
under an obligation to protect Prussia in case of those reverses, 
which might be almost reckoned on as likely to occur in the early 
part of the campaign. The strongest fortresses in Prussia were 
in the hands of the French, the army of the King did not amount 
to more than 40,000 men, and there was no time to arm or 
organise the national forces. In order to form a junction with 
these 40,000 men, or as many of them as could be collected, it 
would be necessary that Alexander should precipitate the war, 
and march a strong army into Silesia, upon which the Prussians 
might rally. But such an army, when it had attained its object, 
must have had in front the whole forces of France, Saxony, and 
the Confederacy of the Rhine, while the hostile troops of the 
grand duchy of Warsaw, with probably a body of Austrian auxi- 
liaries, would have been in their rear. This premature move- 
ment in advance, would have resembled the conduct of Austria 
in the unhappy campaigns of 1805 and 1809 ; in both of which 

1 In the MonUeuTf a scandalous intrigue was repeatedly alluded to as exist- 
ing between this princess and the Emperor Alexander, and both to M. Las 
Cases, and to others, Buonaparte affirmed the same personally ; telling, at the 
same time, as a good jest, that he himself had kept the King of Prussia out of 
the way, to provide the lovers a stolen meeting Qvol. ii., p. 2vS."\ T\vfe%t«?»«t- 
ments are so inconsistent with the character umvetsaVVj aa«vwve^\.o\}tvS»Vcv.^; 
spirited and unhappy priDceaa, that we have nohea\tal\otvXo««»»v^^Cl«^a.^- 
i%c^/rtoca/a/^lIr; a weapon which Napoleonnevet d»Aaiue^\ONrkfe^^,^^^*va»\ 
Japiirate or wUton&l coDtroYergj.^^. 
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she precipitated her armies into Bavaria, in hopes of acquiring 
allies, but only exposed them to the decisive defeats of Ulm and 
Eckmiihl. It would also have been Kke the equally ill-omened 
advance of the Prussian army in 1806, when hurrying forward 
to compel Saxony to join him, the Duke of Brunswick gave occa- 
sion to the unhappy battle of Jena. 

Experience and reflection, therefore, had led the Russian Em- 
peror and cabinet to be of opinion, that they ought to avoid en- 
countering the French in the early part of the campaign ; and, in 
consequence, that far from advancing to meet them, they should 
rather suffer the invaders to involve themselves in the immense 
wastes and forests of the territories of Russia itself, where sup- 
plies and provisions were not to be found by the invader, ajad 
where every peasant would prove an armed enemy. The sup- 
port which could be derived from an auxiliary army of Prussians, 
amounting only to 40,000 men, of whom perhaps the half could 
not be drawn together, was not, it appeared, an adequate motive 
for altering the plan of the campaign, which had been foimded 
on the most mature consideration. The Emperor Alexander, 
therefore, declined accepting of the King of Prussia's alliance, 
as only tending to bring upon that Prince misfortunes, which 
Russia had not even the chance of averting, without entirely 
altering those plans of the campaign which had been delibe- 
rately adopted. Foreseeing at the same time that this refusal 
on his part must have made it necessary for Frederick, whose 
situation rendered neutrality impossible, to take part with France, 
the Emperor Alexander generously left him at liberty to take 
the measures, and form the connexions, which his circumstances 
rendered inevitable, assuring him, nevertheless, that if Russia 
gained tlie ascendant, Prussia should derive the same advantage 
from the victory, whatever part she might be compelled to adopt 
during the struggle. 

While the King of Prussia saw his alliance declined by Russia, 
as rather burdensome than beneficial, he did not find France at 
all eager to receive him on her part as a brother of the war. 
He offered his alliance to Buonaparte repeatedly, and especially 
in the months of March, May, and August, 1811 ; but receiving 
no satisfaction, he began to be apprehensive that his destruction 
was intended. There was some reason for this fear, for Napoleon 
seems to have entertained a personal dislike towards Frederick, 
and is said to have exclaimed, when he was looking over a map 
of the Prussian territories, " Is it possible I can have been 
simple enough to leave that man in possession of so large a king- 
dom!" There is great reason, besides, to suppose, that Napo- 
leon may have either become acquainted with the secret nego- 
tiations betwixt Prussia and Russia, or may have been induced 
to assume from probability the fact that such had existed. He 
Jiesitated^ certainly, whether or not he would permit Prussia to 
jvauuo an independent power. 
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At length, li6w«yer, 09 the 24Ui of Fehraunr, 1812, a trnty 
was dictated to Fred^c^^ qnder coDdition of sabseribing which, 
the name and title of ^in^'^C* Prussia were to be yet left him ; 
failing his compliance, Davo2:&t^'4i4^ had occupied Swedish Pome* 
rania, was to march into Prussia, andjtreat it as a hostile country. 
In thus sparing for the time a mSnutfthf of whom he had every 
reason to be jealous. Napoleon seem^«fy*Ii9^ considered it more 
advisable to use Frederick's assistance, fiu^ to t}irow him into 
the arms of Russia. The conditions of tii& leniXN' were severe ; 
Prussia was to place at the disposal of France |i6out.^,000 men, 
with sixty pieces of artillery, the disposable ^as^ ^4he poor 
remnant of the standing army of the great Frederiel^r*^ll|^ was 
also to supply the French army with every thing nec«^ftfry Jar 
their sustenance as they passed through her dominions; *bpC^^/* 
expense of these supplies was to be imputed as part of the c^n/,«* • 
tributions imposed on Prussia by France, and not yet paid. J *. 
Various other measures were taken to render it easy for tlie 
French, in case of necessity, to seize such fortresses belonging to 
Prussia as were not already in their hands, and to keep the 
Prussian people as much as possible disarmed, a rising amongst 
them being considered inevitable if the Fi*ei|ch arms should sus- 
tain any reverse. Thus, while Russia fortified herself with tlie 
assistance of France's old ally Sweden, France advanced against 
Russia, supported by the remaining army of Frederick of Prussia^ 
who was at heart Alexander's best well-wisher. 

Napoleon had, of course, a weighty voice in the councils of his 
father-in-law of Austria. But the Austrian cabinet were far from 
regarding his plans of ambitious aggrandisement with a partial 
eye. The acute Mettemich had been able to discover and report 
to his master, on his retm^n to Vienna in the spring of 1811, that 
the marriage which had just been celebrated, would not have the 
effect of inducing Napoleon to sheathe his sword, or of giving to 
Europe permanent tranquillity. And now, although on the ap- 
proach of the hostilities into which they were to be involved by 
their formidable ally, Austria agreed to supply an auxiliary army 
of 30,000 men, under Prince Schwartzenberg, it seems probable 
that she remembered, at the same time, the moderate and lenient 
mode of carrying on the war practised by Russia, when the ally 
of Napoleon during the campaign of Wagram, and gave her gene- 
ral secret instructions to be no further active in the campaign 
than the decent supporting of the part of an auxiliary peremp- 
torily required. 

In one most material particular, the necessity of consulting the 
interests of Austria interfered with Napoleon's readiest and most 
formidable means of annoying Russia. We have repeatedly 
alluded to the re-establishment of Poland as an Inde^eivd&VL^ 
kingdom^ as a measure which would have Tetv\.iTOTa.'^\3fi»a.^wsN» 
of the Snest provinces which connect \\er \\\v\\'E*v\\:^>\»^,«ci^v»qs^^ 
j&a ve gone a certain length in ^i^ruaUnt; Viex bSkftV vqXq \)aft 'sSmi' 
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ter of an Asiatic sovereignty, unconnedjjsd With the politics of the 
civilized world. Such re-construction of Poland was however im- 
possible, so long as Austria continiie^ 'to hold Galicia ; and that 
state, in her treaty of alliance '^Uli^^'ance against Russia, made 
it an express condition th^tl^o akempt should be made for the 
restoration of Polish indbpCoiifence by Napoleon, without the con- 
sent of Austria, or v«ith<'it(*maiking compensation to her for being, 
in the event ^uppdljedf. deprived of hw share of Poland. ThL 
compensation, \t was l^fipulated, was to consist in the retrocession, 
on the pa^t'yf Fn|nce, of the lllyrian provinces, yielded up by his 
Impei^iM {I^jesty of Austria at the treaty of Schoenbrun. 

B/ siASputtmg to this embargo on his proceedings in Poland, 
Vapolftdb lost all opportunity of revolutionizing that military 
,\ ceiyitry, from which he drew therefore little advantage, unless 
• '• ••/Am the duchy of Warsaw. Nothing but the tenacity with which 
«• \ Buonaparte retained every territory that fell into his power, would 
have prevented him from at once simplifying this compUcated en- 
gagement, by assigning to Austria those lllyrian provinces, which 
were entirely useless to France, but on which her ally set great 
value, and stipulating in return — ^what Austria would then have 
willingly granted — ^the power of disposing, according to his own 
pleasure, as well of Gralicia, as of such parts of the PoUsh pro- 
vinces as should be conquered from Russia ; or in case, as De 
Pradt insinuates,* the Court of Austria were averse to the ex- 
change, it was in the power of Napoleon to have certainly removed 
their objections, by throwing Venice itself into the scale. But we 
have good reason to beUeve that Iliyria would have been a suffi- 
cient inducement to the transaction. 

We cannot suppose Buonaparte blind to the importance of 
putting, as he expressed it, all Poland on horseback ; but whether 
it was, that in reality he did not desire to establish an independent 
state upon any terms, or whether he thought it hard to give up 
the lllyrian provinces, ceded to France in property, in order to 
reconstruct a kingdom, which, nominally at least, was to be inde- 
pendent; or whether, in fine, he had an idea, that, by vague 
promiises and hopes, he could obtain from the Poles all the assist- 
ance he desired — it is certain that he embarrassed himself witli 
this condition in favour of Austria, in a manner which tended to 
render complex and difficult all that he afterwards attempted in 
Polish affairs ; and lost the zealous^co-operation and assistance of 
the Lithuanians, at a time when it would have been invaluable 
to him. 

Turkey remains to be noticed as the sole remaining power whom 

Buonapfurte ought in prudence to have propitiated, previous to 

attacking Russia, of which empire she is the natural enenw, as 

she was also held the natural and ancient ally of France. Were 

/^not that the talents of Napoleon were much better fitted to crush 

' -ffwtoire de rjmbaasttde dans le Grand Ducih« de V-— '*-> -* "^»a» ^ 
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enemies than to gain or maintain friends, it would be diffieolt to 
account for his losing influence over the Porte at thb important 
period. The Turkish Government had been rendered hostile to 
France by the memorable invasion of Egypt ; but Sultan Selim, 
an admirer of Napoleon's valour and genius, had become the 
friend of the Emperor of France. Selim was cut off by a con- 
spiracy, and his successor was more partial to the English inte- 
rests. In the treaty of Tilsit, the partition of Turkey was actu- 
ally agreed upon, though the term was adjourned ; ^ as, at the 
negotiations of Erfurt, Napoleon agreed to abandon the Turkish 
dominions as far as the Danube, to become the property of Russia, 
if it should be in her power to conquer them. 

The Court of St Petersburgh were ill-advised enough to make 
the attempt, although they ought to have foreseen, even then, 
that the increasing power of France should have withheld them 
from engaging in any scheme of conquest at that period. Indeed, 
their undertaking this war with the Ottoman empire, a proceed- 
ing so impolitic in case of a rupture with France, may be quoted 
to show the Emperor Alexander's confidence that no such event 
was likely to take place, and consequently to prove his own deter- 
mination to observe good faith towards Napoleon. 

The Turks made a far better defence than had been antici- 
pated ; and though the events of war were at first unfavourable 
to them, yet at length the Grand Vizier obtained a victory be- 
fore Boutschouk, or at least gave the Russian general such a 
serious check as obliged him to raise the siege of that place. But 
the gleam of victory on the Turkish banners was of brief dura- 
tion. They were attacked by the Russians in their intrenched 
camp, and defeated in a battle so sanguinary, that the vanquished 
army was almost annihilated.* The Turks, however, continued 
to maintain the war, forgotten and neglected as they were hy 
the Emperor of France, whose interest it chiefly was, considering 
his views against Russia, to have sustained them in their unequal 
struggle against that formidable power. In the meanwhile, hos- 
tilities languished, and negotiations were commenced ; for the 
Russians were of course desirous, so soon as a war against 
France became a probable event, to close that with Turkey, 
which must keep engaged a very considerable army, at a time 
when all their forces were necessary to oppose the expected at- 
tack of Napoleon. 

At this period, and so late as the 21st March, 1812, it seemed 

1 The fact is now pretty generally admitted to have been as stated in the text. 
But in the public treaty, it appeared that France negotiated an armistice, 
called that of ^obodsea, by which it was stipulated, that the two disputed 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia were to be restored to the Turks. But 
the armistice, as had previously been settled between Napoleon and Alexander, 
broke up without any such restoration ; and a conffress, which w«a \v«\5\.%\. ^«hs^ 
for the afTanifement of the quarrel between the rort© asvA.Co\«\«A.'S\.'5^\.«wr 
burg/i, haviag been also dissolved without coming to M\ a?jtecwi«w\., MoA^^Jt 
between the Turks and Aussiaas recommenced UTMU X\x^ I>wwl\>^.-^- 
^ Joawu, torn. UL, p. 641. 
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to ooour all at once to Buonaparte's recollection, that it would be 
highly politic to maintain, or rather to renew, his league with a 
nation, of whom it was at the time most important to secure the 
confidence. His ambassador was directed to urge the Grand 
Siguier in person to move towards the Danube, at the head of 
100,000 men ; in consideration of which, the French Emperor 
proposed not only to obtain possession for them of the two dis 
puted provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, but also to procure 
the restoration to the Porte of the Crimea. 

This war-breathing message arrived too late, the Porte having 
adopted a specific line of policy. The splendid promises of 
France succeeded too abruptiy to so many years of neglect, to 
obtain credit for sincerity. The envoys of Eogland, with a dex- 
terity which it has not been always their fortune to display, ob- 
tained a complete victory in diplomacy over those of France, and 
were able to impress on the Sublime Porte the belief, that though 
Russia was their natural enemy among European nations, yet a 
peace of some permanence might be secured with her, under the 
guarantee of England and Sweden ; whereas, if Napoleon should 
altogether destroy Russia, the Turkish empire, of which he had 
already meditated the division, would be a measure no state 
could nave influence to prevent, as, in subduing Russia, he 
would overcome the last terrestrial barrier to his absolute power. 
It gives no slight idea of the general terror and suspicion im*- 
pressed by the very name of Napoleon, that a barbarous people 
like the Turks, who generally only comprehend so much of po- 
litics as lies straight before tiiem, should have been able to un- 
derstand that there was wisdom in giving peace on reasonable 
terms to an old and inveterate enemy, rather than, by assisting 
in his destruction, to contribute to the elevation of a power still 
more formidable, more ambitious, and less easily opposed. The 
peace of Bucharest was accordingly negotiated betwixt Russia 
and Turkey, of which we shall hereafter have occasion to speak. 

Thus was France, on the approaching struggle, deprived of 
her two ancient allies, Sweden and Turkey. Prussia she brought 
to the field like a slave at her chariot-wheels ; Denmark and 
Saxony in the character of allies, who were favoured so long 
as they were sufficiently subservient ; and Austria, as a more 
equal confederate, but who had contrived to stipui^te, that, in 
requital of an aid coldly and unwillingly granted, the French 
Emperor should tie himself down by engagements respecting 
Poland, which interfered with his usmg his influence over that 
country in the manner which woidd best have served his pur- 
poses. The result must lead to one of two conclusions. Either 
that Napoleon, confident in the immense preparations of his 
military force, disdained to enter into negotiations to obtain that 
assistance which he could not directlv command, or else that his 
talents in politics were inferior to tboae vfldcYv \vq ^^\a.'^Q^ m 
militiuiy A&irs, 
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It is true, that if the numbers, and we may add the quality, of 
the army which France brought into the field on this momentous 
occasion, were alone to be considered, Napoleon might be ex- 
cused for holding cheap the assistance which he might have de- 
rived from Sweden or the Porte. He had anticipated the con- 
scription. of 1811, and he now called out that of 1812 ; so Uiat it 
became plain, that so long as Napoleon lived and warred, the 
conscription of the first class would be— not a conditional regu 
lation, to be acted or not acted upon according to occasion — but 
a regular and never-to-be-remitted tax of eighty thousand men, 
annually levied, without distinction, on the youth of France. To 
the amount of Uiese conscriptions for two years, were to be 
added the contingents of household kings, vassal princes, sub- 
jected republics — of two-thirds of £urope, in short, which were 
placed under Buonaparte's command. No such army had taken 
the field since the reign of Xerxes, supposing the exaggerated 
accounts of the Persian invasion to be admitted as historical. 
The head almost turns dizzy as we read the amount of their 
numbers. 

The gross amount of the whole forces of the empire of France, 
and its dependencies and allies, is ihus given by Boutourlin : — ^ 

Total amount of the French army, .... 850,000 men. 

Thearmyofltaly, under the Viceroy Engene, . . 50,000 
.... of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, with other 

Poles, 60,000 

. . of Bavaria, 40,000 

. . of Saxony, 30,000 

. . of Westphalia, 30,000 

. . of Wurtemberg, 15,000 

. . of Baden 9,000 

. . of the Princes of the Confederacy of the 

Rhine, 23,000 

The corps of Prussian auxiliaries, .... 20,000 

. . . . of Austrian auxiliaries, .... 30,000 

The army of Naples, 30^)00 

1,187,000 men. 

But to approximate the actual force, we must deduce from this 
total of 1,187,000, about 387,000 men, for those in the hospital, 
absent upon furlough, and for incomplete regiments. Still there 
remains the appalling balance of 800,000 men, ready to maintain 
the war ; so that Buonaparte was enabled to detach an army to 
Russia greatly superior to what the Emperor Alexander could, 
without immense exertions, get under arms, and this without 
withdrawing any part of his forces from Spain. 

Still, however, in calculating all the chances attending the 
eventful game on which so much was to be staked, and to en- 
counter such attempts upon France as England might, by his 
absence, be tempted to make. Napoleon judg^ \X^TVi^«QL\.\ic)\A:^^ 
recourse to addidonal means of national deieiitse, vi\i\.^ tsa^^dX 

' Biatoire Kiiitaire de la Campagae ^ Baane ea'VS^ 
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extend tbe duty of mOitaiy serriee still more widely among his 
subjects dum wis effected eyen by the conscription. As the 
measure was never hot in one particular brought into g^ieral 
activity, it may be treated of the more slightly. The syst^n con- 
sisted in a levy of national gnards, di^ed into three general 
dasses — the Ban, the Second Ban, and Arriere-Ban ; for Buona- 
parte loved to retain the phrases of the old feudal institntions. 
The f^rst Ban was to contain all men, from twenty to twenty- 
six years, who had not been called to serve in the army. The 
Second Ban included all capaUe of bearing arms, from the age 
of twenty-six to that of forty. The Arriere-Ban comprehended 
all able-bodied men from forty to sixty. The levies from these 
classes were not to be sent beyond the frtmtiers of France, and 
were to be called out in succession, as the danger pressed. They 
were divided into cohorts of 1120 men each. But it was the es- 
sential part of this project, that it placed one hundred cohorts of 
the First Ban — (that is, upwards of 100,000 men, between twenty 
and twenty-six years)---at the immediate disposal of the minister 
of war. In short, it was a new form of conscription, with the ad- 
vantage, to the recruits, of limited service. 

The celebrated phOosopher* Count La Cepede, who, from his 
researches into natural history, as well as from the ready elo- 
quence with which he could express the acquiescence of the 
Senate in whatever scheme was proposed by the Emperor, had 
acquired the title of King of ReptUes, had upon thsB occasion 
his usual task of justif^'ing the Imperial measures. In this al- 
lotment of another mighty draught of the youth of France to the 
purposes of military service, at a time when only the unbounded 
ambition of Napoleon rendered such a measure necessary, he 
could discover nothing save a new and affecting proof of the Em- 
peror's paternal regard for his subjects. The youths, he said, 
woidd be relieved by one-sixth part of a cohort at a time ; and, 
being at an age when ardour of mind is united to strength of 
body, they would find in the exercise of arms rather salutary 
sport, and agreeable recreation, than painful labour or severe 
duty. Then the express prohibition to quit the frontiers would 
be, their parents might rest assured, an absolute check on the 
fiery and impetuous character of the French soldier, and prevent 
the young men from listening to their headlong courage, and 
rushing forward into distant fields of combat, which no doubt 
there might be otherwise reason to apprehend. All this sounded 
very well, but the tinve was not long ere the Senate removed 
their writ ne exeat regno, in the case of these hundred cohorts ; 
and, whether hurried on by their own impetuous valour, or forced 
forward by command of their leaders, they were all engaged in 
foreign service, and marched off to distant and bloody fields, from 
which few of them had the good fortune to return. 

While tbe question of peace or war was yet trembling hi the 
m/et^ news arrived from Spain that Lord Yif eV^g^uYo^o^toa^!^ 
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the campaign by an enterprise equally successfdlly conceived and 
daringly executed. Ciudad Rodrigo, which the French had great- 
ly strengthened^ was one of the keys of the frontier between Spain 
and Portugal. Lord Wellington had blockaded it, as we have 
seen, on the preceding year, but more with the purpose of com- 
pelling General Marmont to concentrate his forces for its relief, 
than with any hope of taking the place. But, in the beguining of 
January 1812, the French heard with surprise and alarm that the 
English army, suddenly put in motion, had opened trenphes be- 
fore Gudad Kodrigo, and were battering in breach. 

Msumont once more put his whole forces in motion, to prevent 
the fall of a place which was of the greatest consequence to both 
parties ; and he had every reason to hope for success, since Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, before its fortifications had been improved by the 
French, had held out against Massena for more than a month, 
though his army consisted of 100,000 men. But, in the present 
instance, within ten days from the opening of the siege, the place 
was carried by storm, almost under the very eyes of the experi- 
enced general who was advancing to its relief, and who had no 
alternative but to retire again to cantonments, and ponder upon 
the skill and activity which seemed of a sudden to have inspired 
Uie British forces. 

Lord Wellington was none of those generals who think that an 
advantage, or a victory gained, is sufficient work for one cam- 
paign. The French were hardly reconciled to the loss of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, so extraordinary did it appear to them, when Badajos 
was invested, a much stronger place, which had stood a siege of 
thirty-six days against thp French in the year 1811, although the 
defences were then much weaker, and the place commanded by 
an officer of no talent, and dubious fidelity. It was now, with 
incomprehensible celerity, battered, breached, stormed, and 
taken, within twelve days after Hie opening of the trenches. 
Two French Marshals had in vain interfered to prevent this 
catastrophe. Marmont made an unsuccessful attempt upon Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, and assumed the air of pushing into Portugal ; but 
no sooner did he learn the fall of the place, than he commenced 
his retoeat from Castel-Branco. Soult, who had advanced ra- 
pidly to relieve Badajos, was in the act, it is said, of informing 
a circle of his officers that it was the commands of the Emperor 
— conunands never under any circumstances to be disobeyed — 
that Badajos should be relieved, when an officer, who had been 
sent forward to reconnoitre, interrupted the shouts of " Vive 
I'Etnpereurl*' with the equally dispiriting and incredible infer- , 
mation, that the English colours were flying on the walls. 

These two brilliant achievements were not only of great im- 
portance by their influence on the events of the cacm^^^V^^ 'Vk>Q^ 
still more so as tbey indicated that our in\\\\»x'^ o^et«t\Kft\Ns> V^ 
assumed an entirely new character, and tViot tYve 'B\:\\a^\ ^^^^-ek^ 
as now con4actpd, had not only the sbdvaa\»;g!^ o^ ^^'^ ^'^^ 
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strength of body and natural courage, not only the benefit of the 
resources copiously supplied by the wealthy nation to whom they 
belonged, but also, as began to be generally allowed, an un- 
doubted superiority in miUtary art and science. The objects of 
the campaign were admirably chosen, for the exertion to be made 
was calculated with a degree of accuracy which dazzled and be- 
wildered the enemy ; and though the loss incurred in their at- 
tainment was very considerable, yet it was not in proportion to 
the much greater advantages attained by success. 

Badajos fell on the 7th April ; and on the 18th of that month, 
an overture of pacific tendency was made by the French Govern- 
ment to that of Britain. It is not unlikely that Buonaparte, on 
beholding his best commanders completely out-generalled before 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, i]ught foresee in this inauspicious 
commencement the long train of defeat and disaster which befell 
the French in the campaign of 1812, the events of which could 
not have failed to give liberty to Spain, had Spain, or rather had 
her Government, been united among themselves, and cordial in 
supporting their allies. 

It might be Lord Wellington's successes, or the Ungering anx- 
iety to avoid a war involving so many contingencies as that of 
Russia ; or it might be a desire to impress the French public 
that he was always disposed towards peace, that induced Napo- 
leon to direct the Duke of Bassano* to write a letter to Lord 
Castlereagh, proposing that the integrity and independence of 
Spain should be guaranteed under the present reigning dynasty ; 
that Portugal should remain under the rule of the Princes of 
Braganza ; Sicily under that of Ferdifiand ; and Naples under 
Murat ; each nation, in this manner, retaining possession of that 
which the other had not been able to wrench from tliem by force 
of war. Lord Castlereagh immediately replied, that if the reign 
of King Joseph were meant by the phrase, " the dynasty actually 
reigning," he must answer explicitly, that England's engagements 
to Ferdinand VII. and the Cortes presently governing Spain, ren- 
dered her acknowledging him impossible.^ 

• " When Napoleon had determined that all the springs of his diplomacy 
should be put in motion towards the north, he changed his minister of foreign 
affairs, the complication of so many intrigues and manoeuvres becoming too 
much, not indeed for the zeal, but for the energy of Champagny-Cadore. Na- 
poleon did not think himself secure in confiding the weight of affairs so im- 
portant to any other person than Maret, the chief of his «ftrt'torta<— that is to 
say, all foreign affairs were, from that moment, concentrated in his cabinet, 
and received no other impulse than from him. Under this point of view, Ma- 
ret, who was a true ofHcial machine, was the very man whom the Emperor 
wanted. He really admired his master, with whose thoughts, secrets, and 
inclinations he was acquainted. It was also he who kept the secret-book, in 
which the Emperor made his notes of such individuals of all countries and 
parties who might be useful to him, as well as of men who were pointed out 
to his notice, and whose intentions he suspected." — ForcHK. 
^ •' Here the matter dropped. Ashamed of its overtures, our cabinet, whose 
only object was to have drawn Russia into some aclof -weaknew, V'^'t*^^^^^^^^^ 

Jate^that it bad impresaed upon our diplomacy a cYiaxaotet ol f^\EX«ii««A,>D»^ 

*^iAf aad jjgnoraD(»,'*—FoucHE, 
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The correspondence went no farther. ^ The nature of the 
overture served to show the tenacity of Buonaparte's character, 
who, m treating for peace, would yield nothing save that which 
the fate of war had actually placed beyond his reach ; and ex- 
pected the British to yield up to him the very kingdom of Spain, 
whose fate depended upon the bloody arbitrement of the sword. 
It also manifested the insincerity with which he could use words 
to mislead those who treated with him. He had in many in- 
stances, some of which we have quoted, laid it down as a sacred 
principle, that princes of his blood, called to reign over foreign 
states, should remain still the subjects of France and vassals of 
its Emperor, whose interest they were bound to prefer on all 
occasions to that of the countries tliey were called to govern. 
Upon these grounds he had compelled the abdication of King 
Louis of Holland ; and how was it possible for him to expect to 
receive credit, when he proposed to render Spain independent 
under Joseph, whose authority was unable to control even tlie 
French marshals who acted in his name I 

This feeble effort towards a general peace having altogether 
miscarried, it became subject of consideration, whether the ap- 
proaching breach betwixt the two great empires could yet be 
prevented. The most active preparations for war were taking 
place on both sides. Those of Russia were defensive ; but she 
mustered great armies on the Niemen, as if in expectation of an 
assault ; while France was rapidly pouring troops into Prussia, 
and into the grand duchy of Warsaw, and assuming those posi- 
tions most favourable for invading the Russian frontier. Yet 
amid preparations for war, made on such an immense scale as 
Europe had never before witnessed, there seemed to be a Unger- 
ing wish on the part of both Sovereigns, even at this late hour, 
to avoid the conflict. This indeed might have been easily done, 
had there been on the part of Napoleon a hearty desire to make 
peace, instead of what could only be termed a degree of hesitation 
to commence hostilities. In fact^ the original causes of quarrel 
were already settled, or, what is the same thing, principles had 
been fixed, on which their arrangement might be easily adjusted. 
Yet still the preparations for invading Russia became more and 
more evident — the purpose was distinctly expressed in the treaty 
between France and Prussia ; and the war did not appear the 
less certain that the causes of it seemed to be in a great mea- 
sure abandoned. The anxiety of Alexander was therefore di- 
Terted from the source of the dispute to its important conse- 
quences ; and he became most naturally more solicitous about 
Having iJie French troops withdrawn from the frontiers of Po- 
land, fhan about the cause that originally jbrought them there. 

Accordingly, Prince Eourakin, the Russian plenipotentiary > 

' For oopieB of the Correspondence "with the Fxeivctv GwwtwawaXT'^^'^^ 
Uf Peae», §§e P»rJiamentarr ^ebatea. yoL xxUi.. p. 10, Bft. 
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had orders to communicate to the Duke of Bassano his master's 
ultimatum. The grounds of arrangement proposed by the Czar 
were, the evacuation of Prussia anid Pomerania by the French 
troops ; a diminution of Uie garrison of Dantzic ; and an amic- 
able arrangement of the dispute between Napoleon and Alexan- 
der. On these conditions, which, in fact, were no more than ne- 
cessary to assure Russia of France's peaceable intentions, the 
Czar agreed to place his commerce upon a system of licenses as 
conducted in France ; to introduce the clauses necessary to pro- 
tect the French trade; and farther, to use his influence with 
the Duke of Oldenburg, to obtain his consent to accept some rea- 
sonable indenmification for the territory which had been so sum- 
marily annexed to France. 

In looking back at this document, it appears to possess as much 
the character of moderation, and even of deference, as could be 
expected from the chief of a great empire. His demand that 
France, unless it were her determined purpose to make war, 
should withdraw the armies which threatened the Russian fron- 
tier, seems no more than common sense or prudence would com- 
mend. Yet this condition was made by Napoleon, however un- 
reasonably, the direct cause of hostiUties. 

The person, in a private brawl, who should say to an angry 
and violent opponent, << Sheathe your sword, or at least lower its 
point, and I will accommodate with you, on your own terms, the 
original cause of quarrel," would surely not be considered as hav- 
ing given him any affront, or other cause for instant violence. 
Yet Buonaparte, in nearly the same situation, resented as an 
unatonable offence, the demand that he shoidd withdraw his 
armies from a position, where they could have no other purpose 
save to overawe Russia. The demand, he said, was insolent ; he 
was not accustomed to be addressed in that style, nor to regu- 
late his movements by the commands of a foreign sovereign. 
The Russian ambassador received his passports; and the un- 
reasonable caprice of Napoleon, which considered an overture 
towards an amicable treaty as a gross offence, because it sum- 
moned him to desist from his menacing attitude, led to the death 
of millions, and the irretrievable downfall of the most extraor- 
dinary empire which the world had ever seen. On the 9th May, 
1812, Buonaparte left Paris; the Russian ambassador had his 
passports for departure two days later 

Upon his former military expeditions, it had been usual for 
Napoleon to join his army suddenly, and with a slender attend- 
ance ; but on the present occasion he assumed a style of splen- 
dour and dignity becoming one, who might, if any earthly sove- 
reign ever could, have assumed the title of King of Kings. 
Dresden was appointed as a mutual rendezvous for all the Kings, 
Domiiuttiona, Princes, Dukes, and dependent royalties of every 
description, who were subordinate to l^a^leon, oTV\o^d.^oT ^ood 
or evil at Mb banda. The Emperor o^ ^ "«**^«- mWi'VQ&'&JBVY^'e^ 
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met his mighty son-in-law upon this occasion, and Uie city was 
crowded with princes of the most ancient birth, as well as with 
others who claimed still higher rank, as belonging to the family 
of Napoleon. The King of Prussia also was present, neither a 
willing nor a welcome guest, unless so far as his attendance was 
necessary to swell the victor's triumph. Melancholy in heart and 
in looks, he^ wandered through the gay and splendid scenes, a 
mourner rather than a reveller. But fate had amends in store, 
for a prince whose course, in times of unparalleled distress, had 
been marked by courage and patriotism.^ 

Amidst all these dignitaries, no one interested the public so 
much as he, for whom, and by whom the assembly was collected ; 
the wonderful being who could have governed the world, but 
could not rule his own restless mind. When visible. Napoleon 
was the principal figure of the group ; when absent, every eye 
was on the door, expecting his entrance.^ He was chiefly em- 
ployed in business in his cabinet, while the other crowned per- 
sonages (to whom, indeed, he left but little to do) were wander- 
ing abroad in quest of amusement. The feasts and banquets, 
as well as the assemblies of the royal personages and their suites, 
after the theatrical representations, were almost all at Napoleon's 
expense, and were conducted in a style of splendour, which made 
those attempted by any of the other potentates seem mean and 
paltry. 

The youthful Empress had her share of these days of gran- 
deur. << The reign of Maria Louisa," said her husband, when at 
St. Helena, << has been very short, but she had much to make her 
enjoy it. She had the world at her feet." Her superior magni- 
ficence in dress and ornaments, gave her a great pre-eminence 
over her mother-in-law, the Empress of Austria, betwixt whom 
and Maria Louisa there seems to have existed something of that 
petty feud, which is apt to divide such relations in private life. To 
make the Austrian Empress some amends, Buonaparte informs 
us, that she often visited her daughter-in-law's toilette, and sel- 
dom went back without receiving some marks of her munificence.^ 
Perhaps we may say of this information, as Napoleon says of 
something else, that an Emperor should not have known these 

1 *< Napoleon had expf essed a wish that the Emperor of Austria, sereral 
kings, and a crowd of princes, should meet him at Dresden: his desire was 
fulfilled; all thronged to meet him ; some induced by hope, ^others prompted 
bj fear; for himself, his motives were to feel his power, to exhibit it, and enjoy 
it."— Count Philip db Sbour, HisL de Napoleon^ etdela Grande Armde^ en 
1812, torn, i., p. 89. 

s " W^hole nations had quitted their homes to throng his path ; rich and 
poor, nobles and plebeians, friends and enemies, all hurried to the scene. 
Their cnrions and anxious groups were seen collecting in the streets, the roads, 
and the paMic places. It was not his crown, his rank, the luxury of his court, 
but bim — ^Mmself— on whom they desired to feast their eyes; a memeutQo{\v\% 
features which they were anxions to obtain: the^'wiaYve^Xo \m «\]\« \a w^ \» 
their leas fojtujMfe countryznen and posterity that tYiey YiOi^ «e«u,'^«^\«^'u.r — 
Skoum, torn. L, p. 9U. 
9La»OM9t, torn. L, p, 299. 
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circunustances, or at least should not have told them. The truth 
is, Buonaparte did not love the Empress of Austria ; and though 
he represents that high personage as showing hiih much atten- 
tion, the dislike was mutual. The daughter of the Duke of Mo- 
dena had not forgot her father's sufferings by the campaigns of 
Italy.i 

In a short time, however, the active spirit of Napoleon led 
him to tire of a scene, where his vanity might for a time be gra- 
tified, but which soon palled on his imagination as empty and 
frivolous. He sent for De Pradt, the Archbishop of Malines, 
whose talents he desired to employ as ambassador at Warsaw, 
and in a singular style of diplomacy, thus gave him his commis- 
sion : " I am about to make a trial of you. You may beUeve I 
* did not send for you here to say mass" (which ceremony the 
Archbishop had performed that morning.) " You must keep a 
great establishment ; have an eye to the women, their influence 
is essential in that country. You know Poland ; you have read 
Rulhieres. For me, I go to beat the Russians ; time is flying ; 
we must have all over by the end of September ; perhaps we are 
even already too late. I am tired to death here ; I have been here 
eight days playing the courtier to the Empress of Austria." He 
then threw out indistinct hints of compelling Austria to quit her 
hold on Galicia, and accept an indemnification in Illyria, or 
otherwise remain without any. As to Prussia, he avowed his 
intention, when the war was over, to ruin her completely, and to 
strip her of Silesia. " I am on my way to Moscow," he added. 
" Two battles there will do the business. I will bum Thoula ; 
the Emperor Alexander will come on his knees, and then is 
Russia disarmed. All is ready, and only waits my presence. 
Moscow is the heart of their empire; besides, I make war at 
the expense of the blood of the Poles. I will leave fifty thousand 
of my Frenchmen in Poland. I will convert Dantzic into another 
Gibraltar. I will give fifty millions a-year in subsidies to the 
Poles. I can afford the expense. Without Russia be included, 
the Continental System would be mere folly. Spain costs me very 
dear ; without her I should be master of the world ; but when I 
am so, my son will have nothing to do but to keep his place, 
and it does not require to be very clever to do that. Go, take 
your instructions from Maret."* 

The complete confidence of success implied in these disjointed, 
yet striking expressions, was general through all who approached 
Napoleon's person, whether French or foreigners. The young 
military men looked on the expedition against Russia as on a 
hunting party which was to last for two months. The army 

1 " The Empress of Austria made herself remarked, by her aversion, which 

she vainly endeavoured to diB<;uise ; it escaped fn)m her by an involuntary ira- 

palae, irhich Napoleon instantly detected, and subdued by a smile : but she cm- 

ployed ber spirit and attraction in gently winning hearts to her opinion, in order 

iotowtbem afterwards with the seeds of hatp "— SKa\3R,lom. V.,^. \ja. 

' De Pradt, Jii$toire de I'AinbaBsade en ^ 
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rushed to the fatal country, all alive with the hopes of plunder, 
pensions, and promotion. All the soldiers who were not included 
railed against their own had luck, or the partiality of Napoleon, 
for detaining them from so triumphant an enterprise.^ 

Meantime, Buonaparte made a last attempt at negotiation, or 
rather to discover what was the state of the £^peror Alexander's 
mind, who, while he was himself surrounded by sovereigns, aa 
the sun by planets, remained lonely in his own orbit, coUecting 
around him means of defence, which, immense as they were, 
seemed scarcely adequate to the awful crisis in which he stood. 
Greneral Launston had been despatched to Wilna, to communi- 
cate definitively with Alexander. C!ount "de Narbonne, already 
noticed as the most adroit coiurtier of the Tuileries was sent to 
invite the Czar to meet Napoleon at Dresden, in hopes that, in 
a personal treaty, the two sovereigns might resume their habits 
of intimacy, and settle between tiiemselves what they had been 
unable to arrange through their ambassadors. But Lauriston 
could obtain no audience of the Emperor, and the report of Nar- 
bonne was decidedly warhke. He found the Russians neither 
depressed nor elated, but arrived at the general conclusion, that 
war was become inevitable, and therefore detormined to submit 
to its evils, rather than avoid them by a dishonourable peace.' 



CHAPTER LVJI. 

Napoleons Plam of the Campaign against Russia — Understood 
and provided against by Barclay de Tolly, the Russian Gene- 
ralissimo — StaUm^nt of the Chrand French Army— Of the Grand 
Russian Army — Disaster on the river Wilia — "Dificulties of the 
Campaign, on the part of the French — Their defective Commis- 
sariat and Hospital Department — Cause of Buonaparte^ s deter- 
mination to advance — Sis forced marches occasion actual delay 
— JSfapoleon remains for sotne days at WUna — Abbe de Pradt 
— His intrigues to excite the Poles — Neutralized by Napoleon's 
engagements with Austria — An attempt to excite Insurrection in 
Lithuania also fails. 

In ancient history, we often read of the inhabitants of the nor- 
thern regions, ipipelled by want, and by the desire of exchanging 
their frozen descffts for the bounties of a more genial climate, 
breaking forth from their own bleak regions, and, with all the 
terrors of an avalanche, bursting down upon those of the south. 
But it was reserved for our generation to behold the invasion 
reversed, and to see immense hosts of French, Germans^ and. 
Italians, leaving their own fruitful, rich, and deY\^\S»\.T^^Q^A)^A 

1 De Pradt, Histoire de I'Ambassade en Polocnc, p. 58. 
^ S^ar, torn. L, p. i/7. b » ir 
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carry at once conquest and desolation through the dreary pine 
forests, swamps, and barren wildernesses of Scythia. The philo- 
sopher, Hume, dedicated an essay to consider, whether futurity 
might expect a new inundation of barbarian conquerors ; a fresh 
** living cloud of war," from the northern hives ; but neither to 
him nor any one else had it occurred to anticipate the opposite 
danger, of combined hundreds of thousands from the fairest and 
most fertile regions of Europe, moving at the command of a single 
man, for the purpose of bereaving the wildest country of Europe 
of its national independence. ^ Russiii,'' said Buonaparte, in one 
of his Delphic proclamations, ** ia dragged on by her &,te ; her 
destiny must be accomplished. Let us march ; let us cross the 
Niemen ; let us carry war into her territories. The second war 
of Poland will be as glorious to the French arms as the first ; but 
the peace we shall conclude shall carry with it its guarantee, and 
terminate that liaughty influence which Russia has exercised for 
more than fifty years on the affairs of Europe."* Napoleon's 
final object was here spoken out ; it was to thrust Russia back 
upon her Asiatic dominions, and deprive her of her influence in 
European politics. 

The address of the Russian Emperor to his troops was in a dif- 
ferent, more manly, rational, and intelligible strain, devoid of 
those blustering attempts at prophetic eloquence, which are in 
bad taste when uttered, and, if they may acquire some credit 
among the vulgar when followed by a successful campaign, be 
come the most bitter of satires, if fortune does not smile on the 
vaticination. Alexander enforced on his subjects the various 
efforts which he had made for the preservation of peace, but 
which had proved fruitless. " It now only remains," he said, 
" after invoking the Almighty Being who is the witness and de- 
fender of the true cause, to oppose our forces to those of the 
enemy. It is unnecessary to recall to generals, officers, and sol- 
diers, what is expected from their loyalty and courage ; the blood 
of the ancient Sclavonians circulates in tibieir veins. Soldiers, you 
fight for your religion, your liberty, and your native land. Your 
Emperor is amongst you, and Grod is the enemy of the aggres- 
sor." « 

The sovereigns who addressed their troops, each in his own 
peculiar mode of exhortation, had their different plans for the 
campaign. Buonaparte's was formed on his usual system of war- 
fare. It was his primary object to accumulate a great force on 
the centre of the Russian line, to break it asimder, and cut off 
effectually as many divisions, as activity could surprise and over- 

1 Second Bulletin of the Grand Army, dated Wilkowisld, Jnne 22, 1812. 

« Dated Wilna, June 25. " The difference between the two nations, the two 

sorereigns, and their reciprocal position, were remarked in these proclamations. 

Jn fact, the one which was defensive was unadorned and moderate ; the other, 

offenaiye, was replete with audacity and the confidence of victory. The first 

Bought sapport in religion^ the other in fatality •. the oive ift \oxeof country, the 

other in lore of gloTj.—SRQVK, torn. I., p. U7. 
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master in sadi a struggle. To secure llie possessiaii ci large 
towns, if possible one of the two cafntals, Petosborgb or Moscow ; 
and to grant that which he doobted not would by that time be 
humbly craved, the terms of a peace which shonld strip Russia 
of her European influence, and establish a Polish naticm in her 
bosom, composed of provinces rmt from her own dominions — 
would have crowned die undertaking. 

The tactics of Napoleon had, by long practice, been pretty well 
understood, by those studious of military affsurs. Barclay de 
Tolly, whom Alexander had made his generalissimo, a Grerman 
by birth, a Scotchman by extraction, had laid down and recom- 
mended to the Czar, witli whom he was in great favour, a plan of 
foiling Buonaparte upon his own system. He proposed that the 
Russians should first show only so much opposition on the fron- 
tier of their country, as should ]ay the invaders under the neces- 
sity of marching with precaution and leisure ; that they should 
omit no means of annoying their communications, and disturbing 
the base on which they rested, but should carefiilly avoid every 
thing approaching to a general action.^ On this principle it was 
proposed to fall back before the invaders, refusing to engage in 
any other action than skirmishes, and those upon advantage, until 
the French lines of communication, extended to an immeasurable 
length, should become liable to be cut off even by the insurgent 
peasantry. In the meanwhile, as the French became straitened 
in provisions, and deprived of recruits and supplies, the Russians 
were to be reinforcing their army, and at the same time refresh- 
ing it. Thus, it was the object of this plan of the campaign not 
to fight the French forces, until the bad roads, want of provisions, 
toilsome marches, diseases, and loss in skirmishes, should have 
deprived the invading army of all its original advantages of num- 
bers, spirit, and discipline. This procrastinating system of tactics 
suited Russia the better, that her preparations for defensive war 
were very far from being completed, and that it was important 
to gain time to receive arms and other supplies from England, as 
well as, by making peace with the Turks, to obtain the disposal 
of the large army now engaged upon the Danube. 

At the same time it was easy to foresee, that so long a retreat, 
together with the desolation occasioned to the Russian territory 
by the presence of an invading army, might wear out the patience 
of the Russian soldiery. Some advantageous position was there- 
fore to be selected, and skilfully fortified before hand, in which a 
stand might be made, like that of Lord Wellington in the lines 
at Torres Vedras. For this purpose, a very large fortified camp 
was prepared at Drissa, on the river Duna, or Dwina, which, 
mpposing the object of the French to have been St. Petersburgh, 

' The&o^eof military operations is, in strategie, utid.«nloodLV> tcv^asv *Ct!AX 
space of oountrfirliic/i every army , marching tlvrougYi a 'hmX.We XwfkXorj^xKssisX 
keep open and free in the rear, otherwifie nia main\>od3 mu.%\. TVftCft««w?X"^V* 

deprived of its commuDicationa, and probably cut off. IVie ^>QAe, ^«w' 

coatawa the tuppliea and depdts of the Arinv---S* 
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would have been well calculated to cover that capital. On the 
other hand, were the French to move on Moscow, which proved 
their final determination, the intrenchments at Drissa were of no 
importance. 

We must speak of the immense hosts combined under Buona- 
. parte, as if they were all constituent parts of one army, although 
the theatre of war which they occupied was not less thaii an hun- 
dred and twenty French leagues in extent of front. 

Macdonald commanded the left wing of the whole French 
army, which consisted of above 30,000 men : his orders were to 
penetrate into Courland, and threaten the right flank of the Rus- 
sians ; and, if it were found advisable, to besiege Riga, or at least 
to threaten that important sea-port The extreme right of Na- 
poleon's army was placed towards Pinsk, in Yolhynia, and con- 
sisted almost entirely of the Austrian auxiliaries, under Prince 
Schwartzenberg. They were opposed to the Russian army under 
General Tormazofi^, which had been destined to protect Yolhynia. 
This was a false step of Napoleon, adopted, doubtless, to allay the 
irritable jealousy of his ally Austria, on the subject of freeing and 
restoring the kingdom of Poland. The natives of Yolhynia, it 
must be remembered, are Poles, subjected to the yoke of Russia. 
Had French troops, or those of the grand duchy of Warsaw, been 
sent amongst them, the Yolhynians would probably have risen 
in arms to vindicate their liberty. But they had little temptation 
to do so when they only saw the Austrians, by whose arms Galicia 
was yet detained in subjection, and whose Emperor was as liable 
as Alexander himself to suffer from the resuscitation of Polish 
independence. 

Betwixt the left wing, commanded by Macdonald, and the right 
under Schwartzenberg, lay the grand French army, divided into 
three masses. Buonaparte himself moved with his Guards, of 
which Bessieres commanded the cavalry, the Mareschals Lefebvre 
and Mortier the infantry. The Emperor had also under his im- 
mediate command and corps d'arm^e, commanded by Davoust, 
Oudinot, and Ney ; which, with the divisions of cavalry under 
Grouchy, Montbrun, and Nansouty, amounting, it was computed, 
to no fewer than 250,000 men, were ready to rush forward and 
overpower the opposite army of Russians, called the Army of the 
West. King Jerome of Westphalia, with the divisions of Junot, 
Poniatowski, and Regnier, and the cavalry of Latour Maubourg, 
forming a mass of about 80,000 men, were destined in the same 
manner to move forward on the Russian second, or supporting 
army. * Lastly, a central army, under Eugene, the Yiceroy of 
Italy, had it in charge to press between the first and second Rus- 
sian army, increase their separation, render their junction impos- 
sible, and act against either, or both, as opportunity should arise. 
Such was the imposition of the invading; force. Murat, King of 
Naples, weU-known by his old nar " Sobreur," 

commanded the whole cavalry of 
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On the other hand, the grand Russian army, commanded by 
the Emperor m person, and more immediately by Barclay de 
Tolly, advanced its headquarters as far as Wilna ; not that it was 
their purpose to defend Lithuania, or its capital, but to oblige the 
French to manoeuvi'e, and so show their intentions. It amounted 
to 120,000 men. On the north, towards Courland, this grand 
army communicated with a division of 10,000 men, under Count 
Essen ; and on the south held communication, but on a line rather 
too much prolonged, with the second army under the gallant 
Prince Bagration, one of the best and bravest of the Russian 
generals. Platoff, the celebrated Hettman, or captain-general ot 
the Cossacks, attended this second army, with 12,000 of his chil- 
dren of the desert. Independent of these, Bagration's army 
might amount to 80,000 men. On the extreme left, and watching 
the Austrians, from whom perhaps no very vigorous measures 
were apprehended, was TormazofP, with what was termed the 
army of Volhynia, amounting to 20,000 men. Two armies of 
reserve were in the course of being formed at Novogorod and 
Smolensk. They might amount to about 20,000 men each.^ 

Thus, on the whole, the Russians entered upon the campaign 
with a sum total of 260,000 men, opposed to 470,000, or with 
an odds of almost one half against them. But during the course 
of the war, Russia raised reinforcements of miUtia and volunteers 
to greatly more than the balance which was against her at the 
conunencement. 

The grand imperial army marched upon the river Niemen in 
its three overwhelming masses ; the King of Westphalia upon 
Grodno, the Viceroy of Italy on Pilony, and the Emperor himself 
on a point called Nagaraiski, three leagues beyond Kowno. 
When the head of Napoleon's columns reached the river which 
rolled silently along under cover of immense forests on the Rus- 
sian side, he advanced in person to reconnoitre the banks, when 
his horse stumbled and threw him. ^ A bad omen," said a voice, 
but whether that of the Emperor or one of his suite, could not be 
distinguished ; ** a Roman would return." On the Russian bank 
appeared only a single Cossack, who challenged the first party oi 
French that crossed the river, and demanded their purpose in 
the territories of Russia. " To beat you, and to take Wilna," 
was the reply. The patrol withdrew, nor was another soldier 
seen.' 

A dreadful thunder-storm was the welcome which they re- 
ceived in this wild land ; and shortly after the Emperor received 
intelligence that the Russians were falling back on every side, 
and manifested an evident intention to evacuate Lithuania with- 
out a battle. The Emperor urged forward his columns with 
even more than his usual promptitude, eager \o etar!^^ Wia ^l^o;^ 
formJdabJe blows by which he was wont to ttsuo^k^Qc^^i^ Yi^ ^\i«Q^ 



formJdabJe blows by which he was wont t 

I S^'' f**"*' f * P- ^'7; Jomixd, torn. It., p. BO. 
' 8^ur, torn. L, p. 122. 
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at the very commencement of the campaign. This gave rise to 
an event more ominous than the fallitf his horse, or the tempest 
which received him on the hanks of the Niemen. The river 
Wilia being swollen with rain, and the bridges destroyed, the 
Emperor, impatient of the obstacle, commanded a body of Polish 
cavalry to cross by swimming. They did not hesitate to dash 
into the river. But ere they reached the middle of the stream, 
Ihe irresistible torrent broke their ranks, and they were swept 
down and lost almost to a man, before the eyes of Napoleon, to 
whom some of them in the last struggle turned their faces, ex- 
claiming, •* Vive VEmpereur /." The spectators were struck with 
horror.* But much greater would that feeling have been, could 
they have known that the fate of this handful of brave men was 
but an anticipation of that which impended over the hundreds of 
thousands, who, high in health and hope, were about to rush upon 
natural and artificial obstacles, no less formidable and no less 
insurmountable than the torrent which had swept away their 
unfortunate advanced guard. 

While his immense masses were traversing Lithuania, Napo- 
leon fixed his headquarters at Wilna,* the ancient capital of that 
province, where he began to experience the first pressure of those 
difficulties which attended his gigantic undertaking. We must 
pause to detail them ; for they tend to show the great mistake of 
those who have followed Napoleon himself in supposing, that the 
Russian expedition was a hopeful and well-conceived plan, which 
would certainly have proved successful, if not unexpectedly dis- 
concerted by the burning of Moscow, and the severity of the 
weather, by which the French armies were compelled to retreat 
into Poland. 

We have elsewhere mentioned, that, according to Napoleon's 
usual style of tactics, the French troops set out upon their cam- 
paign with bread and biscuit for a few days, and when that was 
expended (which, betwixt waste and consumption, usually happen- 
ed before the calculated period,) they lived on such supplies as 
they could collect in the country, by the means of marauding or 
nillage, which they had converted into a regular system. But 
Napoleon had far too much experience and prudence to trust, 
amid the wastes of Russia, to a system of supplies, which had 
sufficed for maintenance of the army in the rich fields of Austria. 
He knew well that he was plunging with half a million of men 

I S^T, torn, i., p. 128. 

8 " ly apoleon, at Wilna, had a new empire to organise ; the politics of Eu- 
rope, the war of Spain, and the government of France to direct. His political, 
military, and administrative correspondence, which he had suffered tn accumu- 
late for some days, imperiously demanded his attention. Such, indeed, was ins 
custom, on the eve ot a great even*, \s that would necefsarily decide the cha- 
rac'ter of many of his replies, and impart a colouring to all. He therefore esta- 
bJisbed himself at his quarters, and in the first instance, threw himself on a 
bed, Jess for the sake of sleep thad'of quiet meditalion; w^vctkce, aXitu^vVi 
^/^"4^ "P d^^tlx after, he rapidJy dictated the otdew iilivsii Vie \«A cw^- 
ceJretL-'L^^ouji, torn, L, p. 131. 
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into inhospitable deserts, where Charles XII. could not find sub- 
sistence for twenty thousand Swedes. He was aware, besides, of 
the impolicy there would be in harassing the Lithuanians by 
marauding exactions. To conciliate them was a great branch of 
his plan, for Lithuania, in respect to Russia, was a conquered 
province, into which Napoleon hoped to inspire the same desire 
of independence which animated Poland, and thus to find friends 
and allies among the very subjects of his enemy. The utmost 
exertion of his splendid talents, putting into activity the full extent 
of his almost unlimited power, had been, therefore, turned to- 
wards collecting immense magazines of provisions, and for secur- 
ing the means of transporting them along with the army. His 
strong and impassioned genius was, for months before the expe- 
dition, directed to this important object, which he pressed upon 
his generals with the utmost solicitude. ^' For masses like those 
we are about to move, if precautions be not taken, the grain of no 
country can suffice," he said, in one part of his correspondence. — 
In another, " All the provision-waggons must be loaded with 
flour, rice, bread, vegetables, and brandy, besides what is neces- 
sary for the hospital service. The result of my movements will 
assemble 400,000 men on a single point. There will be nothing 
to expect from the country, and it will be necessary to have every 
thing within ourselves." 

These undeniable views were followed up by preparations^ 
which, abstractedly considered, must be regarded as gigantic. 
The cars and waggons, which were almost innumerable, destined 
for the carriage of provisions, were divided into battalions and 
squadrons. Each battaUon of cars was capable of transporting 
6000 quintals of flour ; each squadron of heavy waggons nearly 
4800 quintals; besides the inmiense number dedicated to the 
service of the engineers and the hospitals, or engaged in transport- 
ing besieging materiel and pontoons. 

This sketch must convince the reader that Napoleon had in 
his eye, from the outset, the prospect of deficiency in supplying 
his army with provisions, and that he had bent his mind to the 
task of overcoming it by timely preparation. But all his pre- 
cautions proved totally inadequate. It was found a vain attempt 
to introduce military discipline amidst the carters and waggon- 
drivers ; and when wretched roads were enciunbered with fallen 
horses and broken carriages, when the soldiers and wain-drivers 
began to plunder the contents of the cars and waggons which 
they were appointed to protect and to manage, the confusion be- 
came totally inextricable. Very far from reaching Lithuania, 
where their presence was so essential, few of the heavy waggons 
ever attained the banks of the Vistula, and almost none proceeded 
to the Niemen. Weeks and months after tVve ^Lxrii^ YiaA'^rafiSfc^ 
some of the light cars and herds of cattle ^Cl MT\Ne,\sv\X. «$av- 
parativeljr few in Dumber, and in most imaet«AA<fe -^^X^ '^^aa 
soldiers were, therefore^ at the very commeBoemftiiX* o'i ^^ ^ 
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paign, compelled to have recourse to their usual mode of supply- 
ing themselves, by laying contributions on the country; which, 
yfwle they continued in Poland, the immense fertility of the soil 
enabled it to supply. But matters became greatly worse after 
entering Lithuania, which the Russians had previously endea- 
Tonred to strip of all that could benefit the French. 

Thus, in the very first march from the Niemen and the Wilia, 
through a country which was regarded as friendly, and before 
they had seen an enemy, the immense army of Napoleon were 
incurring great loss themselves, and doing infinite damage to the 
country on which Uiey lived at free cost, in spite of all tiie mea- 
sures which Buonaparte had devised, and all the efforts he had 
made to maintain liiem from their own stores. 

This uncertain mode of subsistence was common to the whole 
army, though its consequences were especially disastrous in par- 
ticular corps. S^^^ informs us, that the armies under Eugene 
and Davoust were regular in their work of collecting contributions, 
and distributing them among the soldiers ; so that their system 
of marauding was less burdensome to the country, and more ad- 
vantageous to themselves. On the other hand, the Westphalian, 
and o&er German auxiliaries, under King Jerome, having learned 
the lesson of pillaging from the French, and wanting, according to 

1 Here and elsewhere we quote, as a work of complete anthority, Count 
Philip de S^gur's account of this memorable expedition. The author is, we 
have always understood, a man of honour, and his work evinces him to be a 
man of talent. We have had the opinion of several ofBcers of high character, 
who had themselves served in the campaign, that although unquestionably 
there maybe some errors among the details, and although m some places the 
author may have given way to the temptation of working up a description, or 
producing eflEsot by a dialogue, vet his narrative on the whole is canaid, fair, 
and liberal. The unfriendly criticism of General Gourgaud [" Examen Critique 
de rOuTrage de S^r " ] impeaches Count S^gur's opportunities of knowing the 
facts he relatas, because his duty did not call him into the line of battle, where 
he might have seen the military events with his own eyes. We conceive with 
deference, that, as an historian. Count S^r's situation was more favourable 
for collecnng intelligence than if he had been actually engaged. We speak 
from high authority m saying, that a battle is in one respect lilce a ball—every 
one recollects the next morning, the partner with whom he danced, and what 
passed betwixt them, but none save a bystander can give a general account of 
the whole party. Now, Count S<^r eminently resembled the bystander in his 
opportunities of collecting exact information concerning the whole events of 
the campaign. His duty was to take up and- distribute the lodgings at the 
general headquarters. It was, therefore, seldom that an officer could go to 
or return from headquarters without holding communication with Count Segur ; 
and, having his plan of a narrative in view, he could not be the man of ability 
he appears, if he did not obtain from those who arrived at or left headquarters 
such information as they had to communicate. As he had no pressing military 
duty to perform, he had nothing to prevent his arranging and recording the 
information he collected ; and when General Gourgaud urges the impossibility 
of the historian's being present at some of the most secret councils, ne forgets 
that many such secrets percolate from the cabinet into the better-informed 
circles around it, even biefore the seal of secrecy is removed, but especially 
when, as in the present case, a total change of circumstances renders secrecy no 
Jon/^er necesaajy. We have only to add, that though the idolatry of Count 
S^ffur towards Napoleon is not sufficient to satisfy his critic, he must in other 
ejea be considered as an admirer of th© late EmperoT •. and. VtvaX. ^w» -«>:«» 
it tT ^*® ^'VDcb army, will find no reason to v^ '~ *A \i€aD% a. l«ai» 
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S^guTy the elegant manner of their teachers, practised the arts 
they had acqnii^ed with a coarse rapacity, which made the French 
ashamed of their pnpils and imitators. Thus the Lithuanians, 
terrified, alienated, and disgusted, with the injuries they sus- 
tained, were far &t>m listening to the promises of Napoleon, or 
making.common cause with him against Russia, who had governed 
them kindly, and with considerable respect to their own habits 
and customs. 

But this was not the only evil. The direct loss sustained by 
the Fr«ich army was very great. In the course of the very first 
marches from the Niemen and the Wilia, not less than 10,000 
horses, and numbers of men were left dead on the road. Of the 
young conscripts especially, many died of hunger and fatigue ; 
and tifiere were instances of some who committed suicide, rather 
than practise the cruel course of pillage by which only they could 
subsist ; and of others, who took the same desperate step, from 
remorse at having participated in such cruelties. Thousands 
turned stragglers, and subsisted by robbery. The Duke of Tre- 
viso, who followed the march of the grand army, informed Napo- 
leon, that, from the Niemen to the Wilia, he had seen nothing 
but ruined habitations abandoned, carriages overturned, broke 
open and pillaged, corpses of men and horses — all the horrible 
appearances, in short, which present themselves in the route of a 
defeated army.^ 

Those who desired to flatter Buonaparte, ascribed this loss to 
the storm of rain, which fell at the time they were entering 
Lithuania. But summer rain, whatever its violence, does not 
destroy the horses of an army by hundreds and thousands. That 
which does destroy them, and renders those that survive almost 
unfit for service during the campaign, and incapable of bearing 
the hardships of winter, is hard work, forced marches, want of com 
or dry fodder, and the supporting them on the green crop which is 
growing in the fields. It was now the season when, of all others, 
a commander, who values the serviceable condition of his army, 
will avoid such enterprises as require from his cavalry hard 
work and forced marches. In like manner, storms of summer 
rain do not destroy the foot soldiers exposed to them, more than 
other men ; but forced marches on bad roads, and through a 
country unprovided with shelter, and without provisions, must 
ruin infiintry, since every man, who, from fatigue, or from having 
straggled too far in quest of food, chances to be left behind, is 
left exposed without shelter to the effects of the climate, and if he 
cannot follow and rejoin his corps, has no resource but to Ue 
down and die. 

The provisions of the hospital department had been as preca- 
rious as those of the conmiissariat. Only 6000 patveivta Cfii^^VA 

-' S^r, torn, f., p. 147 ; Jomini, torn. W., -p. «ft. 
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accommodated in the hospitals at Wilna, which is too small a pro- 
portion for an army of 400,000 men, even if lying in quarters in 
a healthy and peaceful country, where one invalid in fifty is a 
most restricted allowance ; but totally inadequate to the numbers 
which actually required assistance, as well from the maladies in- 
troduced by fatigue and bad diet, as by the casualties of war. 
Although no battle, and scarce a skirmish had been fought, 25,000 
patients encumbered the hospitals of Wilua ; and the villages 
were filled with soldiers who were dying for want of medical 
assistance. The King of Westphalia must be exempted from this 
general censure ; his army was well provided with hospitals, and 
lost much fewer men than the others. This imperfection of the 
hospital department was an original defect in the conception of the 
expedition, and continued to influence it most unfavourably from 
beginning to end. 

Napoleon sometimes repined under these losses and calamities, 
sometimes tried to remedy them by threats against marauders, 
and sometimes endeavoured to harden himself against the thought 
of the distress of his army, as an evil which must be endured, 
until victory should put an end to it. But repining and anger 
availed nothing ; denunciations against marauders could not rea- 
sonably be executed upon men who had no other means of subsist- 
ence ; and it was impossible to obtain a victory over an enemy 
who would not risk a battle. 

The reader may here put the natural question. Why Buona- 
parte, when he found the stores, which he considered as essential 
to the maintenance of his army, had not reached the Vistula, 
should have passed on, instead of suspending his enterprise until 
he was provided with those means, which he had all along judged 
essential to its success I He might in this manner have lost 
time, but he would have saved his men and horses, and avoided 
distressing a country which he desired to conciliate. The truth 
is, that Napoleon had suffered his sound and cooler judgment to 
be led astray, by strong and ardent desire to finish the war by 
one brilliant battle and victory. The hope of surprising the Em- 
peror Alexander at Wilna, of defeating his grand army, or at 
least cutting off some of its principal corps, resembled too much 
many of his former exploits, not to have captivation for him. 
For this purpose, and with this expectation, forced marches 
were to be undertaken, from the Vistula even to the Dwina and 
Dnieper ; the carts, carriages, cattle, all the supplies brought 
from France, Italy, and Germany, were left behind, the difficul- 
ties of the enterprise forgotten, and nothing thought of but the 
expectation of finding the enemy at unawares, and totally de- 
stroying him at one blow. The fatal consequence of the forced 
marches we have stated ; but what may appear most strange is, 
that Napoleon, who had recourse to this expeditious and reck- 
Jesa advance, solely to surprise his enem^ \>y «a. xma^sy^^^^^^ 
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attack, rather lost ihan gained that advantage of time, to procnre 
which he had made such sacrifices. This will appear from the 
following detail : — 

The army which had heen quartered on the Vistula, broke up 
from thence about the 1st of June, and advanced in different 
ccdumns, and by forced marches upon the Niemen, which it 
reached upon different points, but chiefly near Kowno, upon the 
23d, and conmienced the passage on the 24th of the same month. 
From the Vistula to the Niemen is about 250 wersts, equal to 
235 or 240 English miles ; from Kowno, on the banks of the 
Niemen, to Yitepsk, on the Dwina, is nearly the same distance. 
The whole space might be marched by an army, moving \«ith its 
baggage, in the course of forty marches, at the rate of twelve 
miles a-day ; yet the traversing this distance took, as we shall 
presently see, four days more, notwithstanding the acceleration 
of forced marches, than would have been occupied by an army 
moving at an ordinary and easy rate, and carrying its own sup- 
plies along with its columns. The cause why this overhaste 
shooli have been attended with actual delay, was partly owing to 
the great mass of troops which were to be supplied by the prin- 
ciple of the marauding system, partly to the condition of the 
country, which was doomed to afford them ; and partly, it may 
be, to die political circumstances which detained Napoleon twenty 
precious days at Wilna. The first reason is too obvious to need 
illustration, as a flying army of 20,000 men bears comparatively 
light on the resources of a country, and may be pushed through 
it in haste ; but those immense columns, whose demands were 
so unbounded, could neither move rapidly, nor have their wants 
hastily supplied. But, besides, in a country like Lithuania, the 
march could not be regular, and it was often necessary to suspend 
the advance ; thus losing in some places the time which great 
exertion had gained in others. Wildernesses and patliless forests 
were necessarily to be traversed in the utmost haste, as they 
afforded nothing for the marauders, on whose success the army 
depended for support. To make amends for this, it was neces- 
sary to halt the troops for one day, or even more, in the richest 
districts, or in the neighbourhood of large towns, to give leisure 
and opportunity to recruit their supplies at the expense of the 
country. Thus the time gained by the forced marches was lost 
in inevitable delays ; and the advance, though attended with such 
tragic consequences to the soldier, did not secure the advantage 
which the general proposed to attain. 

Upon arriving at Wilna, Napoleon had the mortification to 
find, that although the Emperor Alexander had not left the place 
until two days after he had himself crossed the Niemen, yet the 
Russian retreat had been made with the utmost regiil&rvtY \ «Ai. 
magazines and provisionSf which could y\e\d aiv^ a.^\wcv\ak?^<a \ft 
the invaders, having been previously destroyed \o «u nc^"^ \wc^^ 
amount While JKuonaparte's generals bad oxdst^ Vi igx«8& V» 
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ward on their traces, the French Emperor himself remained at 
Wilna, to conduct some political measures, which seemed of the 
last importance to the events of the campaign. 

The Abh^ de Pradt had executed with ability the task introsted 
to him, of exciting the Poles of the grand duchy of Warsaw, with 
the hope of a general restoration of Polish freedom. This brave 
but unhappy country, destined, it would seem, to spend its blood 
in every cause but its own, had, in that portion of it which for- 
merly belonged to Prussia, and now formed the grand duchy of 
Warsaw, gained but little by its nominal independence. This 
state had only a population of about five millions of inhabitants, 
yet maintained for the service of France, rather than for its own, 
an armed force of 85,000 men. Eighteen regiments of these 
were embodied with the Emperor's army, and paid by France ; 
but the formation and expense of the rest far exceeded the re- 
venues of the duchy. The last amounted only to forty millions 
of francs, while the expenses more than doubled that simi. The 
grand duchy had also suffered its fidl share of distress from the 
Continental System of Napoleon. The revenue of Poland de- 
pends on the sale of the grain which her fertile soil produces ; 
and that grain, in the years previous to the present, had lain 
rotting in the warehouses. The misery of the poor was extreme ; 
tiie opulence of the rich classes had disappeared, and they could 
taot relieve them. The year 1811 had been a year of scarcity 
here as well as elsewhere ; and, as in former years the Poles had 
grain which they could not send to market, so at present they 
had neither com nor means to purchase it. To all these dis- 
advantages must be added, the plunder and misery sustained by 
the duchy during the march of Buonaparte's numerous forces 
from the Vistula to the Niemen. 

Yet so highly toned is the national patriotism of the Poles, that 
it kindled at the name of independence, notwithstanding the vari- 
ous accumulated circumstances which tended to damp the flame. 
When, therefore, a diet of the duchy of Warsaw was convened, 
where the nobles assembled according to ancient form, all were 
anxious to meet Napoleon's wishes; but an unfortunate hint 
which the Emperor had thrown out concerning the length of the 
discourse with which the Diet was to be opened, induced the 
worthy Count Mathuchewitz, whose duty it was to draw up the 
peroration, to extend it to fifty pages of very close writing. 

As all ^e assembly exclaimed against the prolixity of this 
mortal harangue, the French ambassador, the Abb^ de Pradt, 
was required to substitute something more suitable for the occa- 
sion. Accordingly, he framed a discourse more brief, more in the 
taste of his own country, and, we doubt not, more spirited and able 
than that of Coimt Mathuchewitz. It was hailed by the warm 
and enthusiastic applause of the Diet. Notwithstanding which, 
when sent to Napoleon, then at Wilna,lie diaa^^xov^ <il \\., «>a 
oo obviously wntten in tiie French style ol com^o»X.\ao.,waA.Vtt^- 
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timated, in plain terms, that language, like that of an ancient 
Pole, speaking his national sentiments in the OrienilJ tropes of 
his national language, would better have suited the occasion. 

The intimation of this dissatisfaction tore the veil from the 
Abb^ de Pradt's eyes, as he himself assures us. He foresaw that 
the infatuated want of judgment which the Emperor displayed in 
disliking his discourse, was that of a doomed and falling man ; be 
datod from that epoch the overthrow of Napoleon's power, and 
was so much moved with the spirit of prophecy, that he could 
not withhold his predictions even before the young persons con- 
nected with his embassy. 

But a more fatal sign of Napoleon's prospects than could be 
inferred by any except the author, from his disapprobation of the 
Abb^ de Pradt's discourse, occurred in his answer to the address 
of the Diet of the grand duchy. 

The Diet of Warsaw, anticipating, as they supposed. Napo- 
leon's wishes, had declared the whole kingdom, in all its parts, free 
and independent, as if the partition treaties had never existed ; 
and no just-thinking person will doubt their right to do so. They 
entered into a general confederation, declared the kingdom of 
Poland restored, summoned all Poles to quit the service of Russia, 
and finally, sent deputations to the Grand Duke and the King of 
Saxony, and another to Napoleon, announcing their desire to acce- 
lerate the political regeneration of Poland, and their hope to be 
Focognised by the entire Polish nation as the centre of a general 
union. The expressions addressed to Napoleon were in a tone of 
idolatry. They applied for the countenance of the << Hero who 
dictated his history to the age, in whom resided the force of Pro- 
vidence," language which is usually reserved to the Deity alone. 
" Let the Great Napoleon," they said, " only pronounce his fiat 
that the kingdom of Poland should exist, and it will exist accord- 
ingly. The natives of Poland will unite themselves at once and 
unanimously to the service of Him to whom ages are as a mo- 
ment, and space no more than a point." In another case, this 
exaggerated eloquence would have induced some suspicion ot 
sincerity on the part of those who used it ; but the Poles, like the 
Gascons, to whom they have been compared, are fond of super- 
latives, and of an exalted and enthusiastic tone of language, 
which, however, they have in all ages been observed to support 
by their actions in the field. 

The answer of Buonaparte to this high-toned address was un- 
expectedly cold, doubtful, and indecisive. It was at this moment, 
probably, he felt the pressure of his previous engagements with 
Austria, which prevented his at once acquiescing in the wishes of 
the Polish mission. ^ He loved the Polish nation," he said, << and 
in the situation of the Diet at Warsaw, would act as th&^ ^^ 
But he had many interests to reconcile, and maiiy d\i\Aee» \a i\ii^. 
Had he reigned when Poland was subjected to tYio^e \xT\\\3fi^. \ax- 
titioDB which had (iepnved her of independence, \ie vjoxiJA \mw«^ 
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armed in her behalf, and as matters stood, when he conquered 
Warsaw and its surrounding territories, he instandy restored 
them to a state of freedom. — He applauded what they had done 
— authorised their future efforts, and would do all he could to 
second their resolution. If their efforts were unanimous, they 
might compel their oppressors to recognise their rights ; but these 
hopes must rest on the exertions of the population." These un- 
certain and cool assurances of his general interest in the Polish 
cause, were followed by the express declai'ation, " That he had 
guaranteed to the Emperor of Austria the integrity of his doniin- 
ions, and he could not sanction any manceuvre, or the least move- 
ment, tending to disturb the peaceable possession of what remained 
to him of the Polish provinces. As for the provinces of Poland 
attached to Russia, he was content with assuring them, that, pro- 
viding they were animated by the spirit evinced in the grand 
duchy. Providence would crown their good cause with success." 

This answer, so different from that which the Poles had ex- 
pected, struck the mission with doubt and dismay. Instead of 
countenancing the reunion of Poland, Napoleon had given an 
assurance, that, in the case of Galicia, he neither could nor would 
interfere to detach that province from Austria ; and in that of 
the Polish provinces attached to Russia, he exhorted the natives 
to be unanimous, in which case, instead of assuring them of his 
powerful assistance, he was content with recommending them to 
the care of that Providence, in whose place the terms of their 
bombastic address had appeared to install Napoleon himself. 
The Poles accordingly began from that period to distrust the in- 
tentions of Napoleon towards the re-establishment of their inde- 
pendence, the more so, as they observed that neither Polish nor 
French troops were employed in Volhynia or elsewhere, whose 
presence might have given countenance to their efforts, but Aus- 
trians only, who, for example's sake, were as unwilling to en- 
courage the Russian provinces of Poland to declare for the cause 
of independence, as they would have been to preach the same 
doctrines in those which belonged to Austria.^ 

Napoleon afterwards often and bitterly regretted the sacrifice 
which he made on this occasion to the wishes of Austria ; and he 
had the more occasion for this regret, as the error seemed to be 
gratuitous. It is true, that to have pressed Austria on the subject 
of emancipating Galicia, might have had the effect of throwing 
her into the arms of Russia ; but this might probably have been 
avoided by the cession of the Illyrian provinces as an indemnity. 
And, if this exchange could not be rendered acceptable to Aus- 
tria, by throwing in Trieste, or even Venice, Napoleon ought then 
to have admitted the impossibility of reinstating the independence 
of Poland, to have operated as a reason for entirely declining the 
IktiU wiw with Russia. 

^ S4gaT, torn, i., p. v«v De Pradt.p.U9 
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The French ruler miscarried also in an effort to excite an in- 
surrection in Lithuania, although he named a provisioniJ govern- 
ment in the province, and declared the country was free of the 
Rassian yoke. But the Lithuanians, a colder people than the 
Poles, were not in general much dissatisfied with the government 
of Russia, while the conduct of the French armies in their terri- 
tories alienated their minds from Napoleon. They observed also 
the evasive answer which he returned to the Poles, and concluded, 
that if the French Emperor should have occasion to make peace 
with Alexander, he would not hesitate to do so at the expense of 
those whom he was now encouraging to rise in insurrection. 
Thus the moral effect which Napoleon expected to produce on the 
Russian frontier, was entirely checked and counteracted ; inso- 
much that of a guard of honour, which the Lithuanians had pro- 
posed to serve for the Emperor's person, only three troopers ever 
made their appearance on parade. Nor did the country at large 
take any steps, either generally or individually, to intimate a 
national interest in the events of the war, seeming to refer them- 
selves entirely to the course of events. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

Proceedings of the Army under Prince Bagration — Napoleon's 
manoewcres against him — King Jerome of Westphalia is dis- 
aracedfor alleged inactivity — Jaagration is defeated by Davoust, 
out succeeds in gaining the interior of Russia, and re-establishing 
his communication with the Grand Army — which retreats to 
Drissa — Barclay and BagrcUion meet at Smolensk on the 20th 
July — The French Generals become anxious that Napoleon should 
dose the campaign at Witepsk for the season — lie persists in 
proceeding — Smolensk evacuated byDe Tolly, after setting f re to 
the place — Reduced condition of the French, and growing strength 
of the Russian Armies — Peace effected between Russia, and 
England^ Sweden, and Turkey — Napoleon resolves to adtanee 
upon Moscow, 

Napoleon continued to occupy his headquarters at Wilna, 
from 28th June to 16th July, the space of eighteen days. It was 
not usual with him to make such long halts ; but Wilna was his 
last point of communication with Europe, and he had probably 
much to arrange ere he could plunge into the forests and deserts 
of Russia, whence all external intercourse must be partial and 
precarious. He named Maret Duke of Bassano, Governor of 
Iiithuania, and placed under the management of that minister the 
whole charge of correspondence with Paris and with the armies ; 
thus rendering him the centre of admiiviatca^ive) ^^\\acs\i> vsv^ 
even military commimication between ibe Eior^exo's «sA\^^^^ 
miniona. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that these eighteen days 
passed without military movementB of high importance. The 
reader must remember, that the grand army of Russia was divided 
into two unequal portions. That commanded under the Emperor 
by Barclay de Tolly, had occupied Wilna and the vicinity, until 
the French entered Lithuania, when, by a preconcerted and well- 
executed retreat, they fell back on their strong fortified camp at 
Drissa. The smaller army, under Prince Bagration, was much 
farther advanced to the south-westward, and continued to occupy 
a part of Poland. The Prince's headquarters were at Wolkowisk ; 
Platoff, with 7000 Cossacks, lay at Grodno, and both he and 
Bagration maintained communication with the main army through 
its left wing, which, under Dorokhoff, extended as &r as Lida. 
The army of Bagration had been posted thus far to the south- 
west, in order that when Napoleon crossed the Niemen, this army 
might be placed in his rear as he advanced to Wilna. To execute 
this plan became impossible, so much greater was the invading 
army than the Russians had anticipated. On the contrary, the 
French were able to protect the flank of their advance against 
Wilna by an army of 30,000 men, under the King of Westphalia, 
placed betwixt them and this secondary Russian army. And far 
from having it in his power to annoy the enemy, Bagration was 
placed so much in advance, as greatly to hazard being separated 
from the main body, and entirely cut off. The Russian prince 
accordingly had directions from Barclay de Tolly to get his army 
out of their perilous situation ; and again, on the 13th of July, he 
had orders from Alexander to move on the camp of Drissa. 

When Napoleon arrived at Wilna, the danger of Bagration 
became immment ; for the intrenched camp at Drissa was the 
rendezvous of all the Russian corps, and Napoleon being 150 
wersts, or seven days' march, nearer to Drissa than Bagration, 
neither Napoleon nor any other general had ever so fair an 
opportunity for carrymg into execution the French Emperor's 
iavourite manoeuvre, of dividing into two the line of his enemy, 
which was unquestionably too much extended. 

It was the 30th of July ere Napoleon was certain of the advant- 
age which he possessed, and he hastened to improve it. He had 
despatched the greater part of his cavalry under Murat, to press 
on the retreat of the grand Russian army ; the second corps under 
Oudinot, and the third under Ney, with three divisions of the first 
corps, were pushed towards the Dwina on the same service, and 
constituted a force too strong for the army of Barclay de Tolly to 
oppose. On the right of the army, the King of Westphalia had 
directions to press upon Bagration in front, and throw him upon 
the army of Davoust, which was to advance on his flank and to- 
wards his rear. It was concluded, that Bagration, out off from the 
grand army, and attacked at once by Jerome and Davoust, must 
neceasarily surpender or he destroyed. 
laying thus detached very superior forcea ajn"«nt^*«B^'» * 
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Raasiaii armies which were opposed to him, Bnomiparte himself, 
with the Guards, the army of Italy, the Bavarian army, and 
three divisions of Davoust's corps d'arm^e was at liberty to have 
snardied forward upon Witepsk, occupying the interval between 
the corps of Murat, who pressed upon Alexander and De Tolly, 
and of Davoust, who was pursuing Bagration. By thus pressing 
on where there was no hostile force opposed to him, Napoleon 
might have penetrated between the two Russian armies, to each 
of whom a superior force was opposed, might have forced him- 
self between them and occupied Witepsk, and threatened both St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow ; or, if he decided for the latter capital, 
might have advanced as far as Smolensk. That Buonaparte^ 
formed this plan of the campaign on the 10th of July at Wilna, 
we are assured by S^gur ; but it was then too late for putting it 
in executioh — ^yet another week was lost at Wilna.^ All seem to 
have been sensible of an unusual slowness in Napoleon's motions 
on this important occasion; and S^gur attributes it to a premature 
decay of constitution,^ of which, however, we see no traces in 
the campaigns of 1 8 1 3 and 1814.^ But the terrible disorder of an 
army, the sick and stragglers of which absolutely filled Lithuania, 
and that army one of such immense size, required considerable 
time to remodel and new-organise it ; and this of itself, a misfor- 
tune inherent in the enterprise, is sufficient to account for the 
halt at Wilna. 

Meantime Bagration, in a precarious situation, defended him- 
self with the greatest skill and gallantry. Being cut off from the 
direct road to Drissa, it was his object to retreat eastward to his 
rear, instead of moving northward by his right flank, and thus 
to make his way towards the Dwina, either through Ostrowno 

* **The fortnight's halt at Wilna decided, in all probahility, the fate of the 
war. This delay, on the part of the conqueror of Batisbon and Ulm is so ex- 
traordinary, that it can alone be attributed to a cause which will for ever r»> 
main a secret/'^-JoMiNi, torn. It. p. 58. 

s *' Those who were nearest to Napoleon's person said to each other, that a 
genius so vast as his, and always increasing in activity and audacity, was not 
now seconded as it had been formerly by a vigorous constitution. They were 
alarmed at no longer finding their chief insensible to the heat of a burning at- 
mosphere ; and they remarked to each other with melancholy forebodings, the 
tendency to corpulence by which his frame was now distinguished, the certain 
forerunner of premature decay."— Sbuur, torn, i., p. 165. 

3 « How happens it that the English author is more Just towards Napoleon 
than one of his generals ? Sir Walter allows here, what I have already observed, 
namely, the inconceivable accusation brought against the faculties of Napoleon 
at a time when he showed so much energy and perseverance, and when he 
not only resisted, and extricated himself from, the most frightful reverses ima- 
ginable, but even rose from them with surprising splendour. In an operation 
so gigantic as the attack upon Russia, in a plan For the boldest campaign, pru- 
dence and extreme slowness were imperative. How then, under such circum- 
stances, can a general oflicer, a pupil, as it were, of Napoleon, criticise his stay 
at Wilna, and the extraordinary slowness of his movements ? Would to heaven 
that this delay had been carried far enough to prevent the grand army from 
crossing the Dnieper during this campaign ! But the gi«&t. vncoTC««iA.«tvc« <A 
Napoleon, as general of the grand army, was the TvecessvV] oi tvoX ^viVscnvsisi^ 
. his absence from Paris, and consequently of teTtuVnatVn^ X\ie casKV^iw^ ^ 
qaicJcIjaa possible; and this is another powerful xeMOii^V'j Yift ^Sassw^ftL -osa^ 
Mare hazarded bo digttait an exuedition"— Louia BTJOSAPjaCTaj-^*^* 

VOL, JVm J 
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bjq4 Wouikx M^ by Um town «r Boriioff. When he gtfoed Oi* 
i>wuu^ Iki^imtiQii tniBled to form a hmetion with the grand anny. 
iiviu vrhioh h» ^"aa now so femmilly separated. l%e actual 
aUHUi^lh of hia aimv was, howerer, increased not only hy the 
Ut>(Uimu Platoir with his Coasacks, who, being advanced sonth- 
wcMtwai'd aa far as Grodno, made in fact a part of Bagrataon'a 
oomuvandt and assi^ed him materially in his retreat ; but ako by 
the diviHion of General Dorokhoff, which, forming the extoeme 
K'ft of the grand Russian army, was cut off in the retreat up<ai 
Drisaa by the advance of the French, and therefore had been 
placed also in communication with Baffration. So that, numeii^ 
oally, the prince might have under his command from 40 to 
50,000 men. 

The ground which Bagration had to traverse was the high plain 
of Lithuania, where arise the sources of the rivers which take 
different directions to the Black and Baltic Seas. 1%e soil is 

, unusually marshy, and traversed by long causeways, which the 
Russians made use of in defending themselves against the attacks 
of Jerome's advanced guard. But while Bagration struggled 
against the attempt on his front, Davoust, having occupied tM. the 
posts on the Russian's right flank, and succeeded in preventing 
him taking the shortest road to Drissa, began next to cut him off 
from his more circuitous route to the east, occupying the town 
of Minsk, and the defiles by which Bagration must issue from 
Lithuania towards Witepsk and the Dwina. The occupation of 
Minsk greatly embarrassed the retreat of Bagration ; insomuch, 
that the French were of opinion that it was only the want of skill 
and enterprise on the part of King Jerome of Westphalia, who did 
not, it was said, press the Russians with sufficient vigour, that 
prevented the Russian prince being thrust back on Davoust, and 
totally destroyed. At any rate, Jerome, whether guilty or not of 
the alleged slowness of movement, was, according to the fashion 
in which the chief of the Napoleon dynasty treated the inde- 
pendent princes whom he called to sovereignty, sent back in dis- 
grace to his Westphalian dominions, unaccompanied even by a 
soldier of his guards, for all of whom Napoleon had sufficient 
employment. 

Several skirmishes were fought between the corps of Bagration, 
and those opposed to it, of which the event was dubious. Platoff 
and his Cossacks had more than one distinguished success over 
the Polish cavalry, who, with all their fiery coiurage, had not yet 
the intimate acquaintance with partisan war, which seems to be 
a natural attribute of the modem Scythians. In the meanwhile, 
Bagration, continuing his attempts at extricating his army, made 
another circuitous march towards the south, and avoiding his 
pursuers, he effected tlie passage of the Beresina at Bobruisk. 
T/te Dnieper (anciently the Borysthenes) was the next obstacle 

to be overcome, and with a view to TegaVn tYie ccovmd hft had. 
Joat, Bagntioa Ascended that stream aa iaxaft »Va\u^»%* "^^t^ 
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iie fbundf liimself again anticipated by Davoust, who Vras equally, 
though less unpleasantly surprised, by finding himself in front of 
Bagration, who prepared to clear his way by the sword. The 
combat was at first advantageous to the Russians, but they were 
at length repulsed roughly, and lost the battle ; without, however, 
suffering much, except in the failure of their purpose. Disap- 
pointed in this attempt, Bagration, with unabated activity, once 
more altered his line of retreat, descended the Dnieper so far as 
to reach Nevoi-Bikoff, finally crossed at that point, and thus 
gained the interior of Russia, and an opportunity of again placing 
himself in communication with the grand Russian army, from 
which he had been so nearly cut off.^ 

It was certainly a new event in the history of Napoleon's wars, 
that two large armies of French should be baffled and out-ma- 
noeuvred by a foreign general. And yet this was clearly the case ; 
for, admitting that the Russians committed originally the great 
error of extending their line too far from Drissa, the intended 
point of union, and although, in consequence, the army of Bagra- 
tion run great risk of being cut off, yet the manoeuvres by 
which he effectually eluded the enemy, showed superior military 
talent on the part of the general, as well as excellent discipline 
on that of the soldiers, and were sufficient for the extrication of 
both.« 

We return to the grand army, commanded by the Emperor, 
or rather by Barclay de Tolly, which, though pressed by Murat, 
at the head of the greater part of the French cavalry, as well as 
by Oudinot and Ney, all burning for combat, made a regular and 
successlul retreat to the intrenched camp at Drissa, where the 
Russian army had been appointed to concentrate itself. The 
French troops, on their part, approached the left bank of the 
Dwina, and that river now separated the hostile armies, and 
there took place only partial actions between detached corps with 
various success. But the Russian general Witgenstein, whose 
name began to be distinguished both for enterprise and conduct, 
observing that Sebastiani's vanguard of French cavalry had quar- 
tered themselves with little precaution in the town of Drissa, he 
passed the river unexpectedly on the night of the 2d July, beat 
up Sebastiani'^ quarters, and was completely successful in the 
skirmish which ensued. Enterprises of this sort show a firm and 
energetic character, and Napoleon began already to be aware of 
the nature of the task he had before hun, and of the necessity of 
employing his own talents in the campaign. 

1 *' This was no doubt taking a great circuit ; but the prince succeeded in his 
object, and restored to the hostile army a large body of troops, which would 
have been rendered completely useless if Napoleon's orders nad been punc- 
tually executed. The success of this movement proved for the Russians fully 
equiTalent to the gain of a battle. They were drawing nearer to their resources, 
wnilst the French army was compelled to follow them through vast barruxv 
wastes, where it could not fail to be eventually anuMVale^."— "SiXN a.'k^ , \»\tv 
ii.,p(:i87. 

s JominI, torn, if., p. 66; 84gax, tom> i* p. 160. 
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In the meanlame, Barclay was led ta change his plan, firom 
learning the danger to which Prince Bagration was exposed. The 
camp at Drissa became too distant a point of junction, and there 
was every risk that the whole body of the French army, which 
was now getting itself into motion, would force a passage across 
the Dwina at Witepsk, a good deal higher up than Drissa, and 
thus at once turn Barclay's left flank, and entirely separate him 
from Bagration and his corps d'armd^e. Alarmed at this pros- 
pect, Barclay evacuated the camp, and began to ascend the right 
side of the Dwina, by Polotsk, towards Witepsk. This line of 
movement converged with that of Bagration's retreat, and served 
essentially to favour the desired junction of the two Russian 
armies. Witgenstein was left near Drissa to observe the enemy, 
and cover the road to St. Petersburgh. The army first arrived 
at Polotsk, when the Emperor Alexander left the troops and has- 
tened to Moscow, to recommend and enforce energetic measures, 
and solicit the heavy sacrifices which the emergency demanded. 
Barclay continued his march upon Witepsk, hoping to get into 
communication with Bagration, to whom he had sent orders, 
directing him to descend the Dnieper as far as Orcsa (or Orcha,) 
which is about fifty-six wersts from Witepsk. 

At this period Napoleon was directing his whole reserved forces 
upon the same point of Witepsk, with a purpose as anxious to 
prevent the junction of the two Russian armies, as that of Bar- 
clay to accomplish that important movement. Had Napoleon's 
march commenced earlier, there can be no doubt that he must 
have attained the disputed position sooner by marching from 
Wilna, than Barclay could have reached it by ascending the 
Dwina from Drissa. Hasting from Wilna upon ihe 4th, he might 
easily have reached Witepsk on the 20th, and would then have 
found himself, with a chosen army of 120,000 men, without an 
enemy on his front, posted between the two hostile armies, each 
of which was pressed by a force superior to their own, and 
having their flanks and communications at his mercy. Instead 
of this advantageous condition, the Emperor found himself in 
front of the grand army of Russia, in a situation where they 
could not easily be brought to action, although severe and bloody 
skirmishes took place between the cavalry on both sides. 

On his part, Barclay was far from easy. He heard nothing of 
Bagration, whom he expected to approach from Orcsa ; and rather 
than abandon him to his fate by a retreat, he formed, on the 14th 
July, the almost desperate resolution of risking * general action 
with very superior forces commanded by Napoleon. But just as 
he had made his dispositions for battle, the Russian general re- 
ceived news from one of the prince's aides-de-camp, which made 
him joyfully alter his determination. The repulse at Mohiloflf had, 
as before noticed, obliged Bagration to change his line of retreat, 
njjicli was now directed upon Smolensk. Barclay, renouncing 
instantly bia purpoae of battle commenced a x«tw«A u|wia VSaa 
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same point, and arriving at Smolensk on the 20th, was joined by 
Bagration within two days after. The result of these manoeuvres 
had been on the whole disappointing to the Emperor of the French. 
The two armies of Russians had united without material loss, and 
placed themselves upon their own lines of communication. No 
battle had been fought and won ; and although Napoleon obtained 
possession of the fortified camp at Drissa, and afterwards of Wit- 
epsk, it was only as positions which it no longer served the enemy's 
purpose to retain.^ 

The marshals and generals who surrounded Napoleon began 
to wish and hope that he would close at Witepsk the campaign of 
the season, and, quartering his troops on the Dwina, await sup- 
plies, and the influence of the invasion upon the mind of the Rus- 
sian nation, till next spring. But this suggestion Buonaparte 
treated with contempt, asking those who favoured such a senti- 
ment, whether they thought he had come so far only to conquer 
a parcel of wretched huts.^ If ever, therefore, he had seriously 
thought of settling his winter-quarters at Witepsk, which S^gur 
affirms, and Gourgaud positively denies, it had been but a passing 
purpose. Indeed, his pride must have revolted at the very idea 
of fortifying himself with intrenchments and redoubts in the middle 
of summer, and confessing his weakness to Europe, by stopping 
short in the midst of a campaign, in which he had lost one-third 
of the active part of his great army, without even having fought 
a general action, far less won a decisive victory. 

Meanwhile the Russians, finding their two wings united, to the 
number of 120,000, were not inclined to remain inactive. The 
French army at Witepsk lay considerably more dispersed than 
their own, and their plan was, by moving suddenly upon Napo- 
leon^ to surprise him ere his army could be concentrated. With 
this view. General Barclay directed the march of a great part of 
the grand army upon Rudneia^ a place about half-way between 
Witepsk and Smolensk, being nearly the centre of the French 
line of position. Their march commenced on tha 26th July ; but 
on the next day, Barclay received information from the out-posts, 
which induced him to conclude that Napoleon was strengthening 
his left flank for the purpose of turning the Russian right wing^ 

1 S^rar, torn, i., p. 171 *> Jomini, torn, iv., p. 84. 

s '* Surrounded by disapproring countenances^ and opinions contrary to his 
own, he felt himself uncomfortable. All the omcers of his household opposed 
his plan, each in the way that marked his peculiar character ; Berthier, by a 
melancholy countenance, by lamentations, and even tears; Lobau and Cau- 
laincourt, by a frankness, which in the first was stamped by a cold and 
haughty roughness, excusable in so brave a warrior ; and which, in the second, 
was persevering even to obstinacy, and impetuous even to violence. The Em- 
peror exclaimed, ' that he had enriched his generals too much ; that all they 
now aspired to was to follow the pleasures of the chase, and. \o di^^^^.^ x\\€\t 
bfilliant eqidpages in Paris ; and that doubtless they Yiad. 'become dX^^^e^ 
with war.' When their honour was thus attacked, there wa» ivo \ow^« wkj 
rtpJx to be made; they merely bowed and remained silent. TiutSu^ oxie o\Jk» 
SmpiUatt Ata, he told one of the generals of hia Kuaxd, * "jou 'wex^'XsOt^ xa> ^ 
Ufout^ in M bifomcjoa iriiX die.'^'— SxauB, tonu i., p. WJ 
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and assaulting the town of Smolensk in their rear. To prerent 
this misfortune, Barclay suspended his march in front, and began . 
by a flank movement to extend his right wing, for the purpose of 
covering Smolensk. This error, for such it was, led to his ad- 
vanced guard, who had not been informed of the change of plan, 
being placed in some danger at Inkowo, a place about two wersts 
from Rudneia. Platoff, however, had the advantage in the cavalry 
skirmish which took place. The Russian general, in consequence 
of the extension of his flank, discovered that there was no French 
force on the left, and consequently, that he was in no danger on 
that point ; and he resumed his original plan of pressing the 
French at Rudneia. But while Barclay lost four days in these 
fruitless marches and countermarches, he at length learned, that 
the most speedy retreat towards Smolensk would be necessary to 
save him from that disaster which he had truly apprehended, 
though he mistook the quarter from which the danger was to 
come. 

While Barclay was in hopes of surprising Napoleon, the Em- 
peror had laid a scheme of a singularly audacious character, for 
inflicting the surprise with which he had been himself threaten- 
ed. Without allowing his purpose to be suspended by the skir- 
mishing on his front, he resolved entirely to change his line of 
operations from Witepsk ^ upon the Dwina, to concentrate his army 
on the Dnieper, making Orcsa the central point of his operations, 
and thus, turning the left of the Russians instead of their right, as 
Barclay had apprehended, he hoped to gain the rear of their forces, 
occupy Smolensk, and act upon their lines of communication with 
Moscow. With this purpose Napoleon withdrew his forces from 
Witepsk and the line of the Dwina, with equal skill and rapidity, 
and, by throwing four bridges over the Dnieper, effected a passage 
for Ney, the Viceory and Davoust. The King of Naples accom- 
panied them, at the head of two large corps of cavalry. Ponia- 
towski, with Junot, advanced by difterent routes to support the 
movement. Ney and Murat, who commanded the vanguard, drove 
every thing before them until they approached Krasnoi, upon 14th 
August, where a remarkable action took place.^ This manoeuvre, 
which transferred the Emperor's line of operations from the Dwina 

1 " This town contained 20,000 inhabitants, and presented, from the beauty 
of its situation, a most delishtful aspect. Poland and Lithuania had, during 
more than two months, and through a space of more than 300 leagues, offered 
nothing to our view but deserted villages, and a ravaged country. Destruction 
seemed to precede our stens, and in ever^ direction the whole population was 
seen flying at our approacn, leaving their habitations to hordes of Cossacks, 
who destroyed every thing which they could not carry away. Having long ex- 
perienced the most painful deprivations, we regarded, with envious eyes, those 
well-built and elegant houses, where peace and abundance seemed to dwell. 
But that repose, wnich we had so eagerly anticipated, was again denied us, and 
we were compelled to renew our pursuit of the Russians, leaving on our left 
this town, the object of our most ardent wishes, and our dearest hopes." — 
Labavmk, JRelation de la Campagm de Rutsie en 1812, p. 1^, 
; JoaUa^ torn, ir,, p, »i Xbirte«ntii BuU«ttn of Gtana A.iiai \^wc, \<»m. V, 
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to the Dnieper, has been much admired by French and Ruseian • 
tactieians, but it has not escaped military criticism.^ 

General Newerowskoi had been stationed at Krasnoi with above 
6000 men, a part of the garrison of Smolensk, which had been 
sent out for the purpose of making a strong recognisance. But 
finding himself attacked by a body of infantry stronger than his 
own, and no less than 18,000 cavalry besides, tiie Ruiffiian general 
commenced his retreat upon the road to Smolensk. The ground 
through which the road lay was open, flat, and favourable for the 
action of cavalry. Murat, who led the pursuit, and, while he 
affected the dress and appearance of a cavalier of romance, had 
the fiery courage necessary to support the character, sent some 
of his light squadrons to menace the front of the Russian corps, 
while with his heavy horse he annoyed their flanks or thundered 
upon their rear. To add to the difficulties of the Russians, their 
columns consisted of raw troops, who had never been under fire, 
and who might have been expected to shrink from the furious 
onset of the cavalry. They behaved bravely, however, and availed 
themselves of a double row of trees which borders the high road 
to Smolensk on each side, to make their musketry effectual, and 
to screen themselves from the repeated charges. Protecting them^ 
selves as they retreated by a heavy fire, Newerowskoi made good 
a lion-like retreat into Smolensk, having lost 400 men, chiefly 
by the artillery, and five guns, but receiving from friend and foie 
the testimony due to a movement so bravely and ably conducted.* 

Upon the 14th of August,^ the same day with this skurmish. 
Napoleon arrived at Rassassina, upon the Dmeper, and continued 
during the 15th to press forward towards Smolensk, in the rear of 
Ney and Murat. Prince Bagration, in the meantime, threw Ge* 
neral Rae&koi into Smolensk, with a strong division, to reinforce 
Newerowskoi, and advanced himself to the Dnieper, along the 
left bank of which he pressed with all possible speed towards the 
endangered town. Barclay de Tolly was now made aware, as we 
have already stated, that while he was engaged in false manoeu- 
vres to the right, his left had been in fact turned, and that Smo- 
lensk was in Sae utmost danger. Thus the two Russian generals 
pressed forward from different points to the relief of Sie dty, 

1 See in the Appendix, No. XII., an interesting extract from "Manuscbipt 

• OB8RRVATIONS CM NaFOLBON'S RUSSIAN Ca^PAION, BY AN ENGLISH OPFICKR 

OF Rank." 

2 S^r, torn. L, p. 223 ; Thirteenth Bulletin of the Grand Army. 

8 " As chance would have it, the dav of this success was the Emperor^i birth- 
day. The army neyer thought of celebrating it. In the disposition of the men 
and of the place, there was nothing that harmonized with such a celebration ; 
empty acclamations would have been lost amid those vast deserts. In our situ- 
ation there was no other festival than the day of a complete victory. Murat 
and Ney, however, in reporting their success to the Emperor, paid homage to 
that anniversary. They caus^ a salute of a hundred guns to be fired. The 
Emperor remarked, with displeasure, that in Ru%«\«l \t "waa tv«»'M6».t^\»\» 
more sparing of French powder ; he was antweied. XYuiXiX '««a'fi.>aaKasvY^^^^ 
taken the preceding d&r. The idea of having YAft^>Vt\.Yv-^i csX^XswX*^ ^'^l^^ 
mea»e of the enemr dnw a smUe from Napoleon. 1\ ^«* «Aotl\\\'*R^^o»\ 
tM» rejjnro tpeein of flatterj became fuoh vwiu**'%«Q^^Vs«^«^^'^'^^^ 
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whilst Napoleon used ererr effort to eurrj the ^aoe hefore their 
amYBL 

Smolensky a town of conseqaenoe in the empire, and, like Mos- 
cow, honoured by the appellation of the Sacred, and of the Key 
of Russia, contains abont 12,600 inhabitants. It is sitoated on the 
heights of the left bank of the Dnieper, and was then sarronnded 
by fortifications of the ancient Grothic character. An old wall, 
in some places dilapidated, was defended by about thirty towers, 
whidi seemed to flank the battlements ; and there was an ill-con- 
triyed work, called the Royal Bastion, which served as a species 
of citadeL The walls, howeyer, being eighteen feet thicl^ and 
twenty-fiye high, and there being a ditdi of some depth, ihe town, 
though not dmensible if regularly approached, might be held out 
against a eoup-de-main. 'Hie greatest inconvenience arose from 
the suburbs of the place, whi(£, approaching near to the wall of 
the town, preserved the assailants from the fire of ihe besieged, 
as they approached it Rae£skoi prepared to defend Smolensk at 
the head of about sixteen thousand men. He was reinforced on 
the 16th of August by a division of grenadiers under Prince 
Charles of Mecklenberg, who were detached for that purpose by 
Ba^ration. 

Ney airiyed first under the walls of the city, and instantly 
rushed forward to attack the^ citadeL He fiuled entirely, bdng 
himself wounded, and two-thirds of the storming party cut off. 
A second attempt was made to as little purpose, and at length he 
was forced to confine his efforts to a cannonade, which was re- 
turned from the place with equal spirit. Later in the day, the 
troops of Napoleon appeared advancing from the eastward on one 
side of the Ihiieper, while almost at the same moment there were 
seen upon the opposite bank clouds of dust enveloping long co- 
lumns of men, moving frt)m different points with uncommon cele- 
rity. This was the grand army of Russia under Barclay, and the 
troops of Bagration, who, breathless with haste and anxiety, were 
pressing forward to the relief of Smolensk. 

^ At length," siud Napoleon, as he gazed on the advance from 
the opposite side, ^ at length I have them ! " ^ He had no doubt 
it was the purpose of the Russians to pass through the city, and, 
deploying from its gates, to offer him under the walls that general 
action for which he longed, and on which so much depended. 
He took all the necessary measures for preparing his line of 
battle. 

But the cautious Barclay de Tolly was determined, that not 
even for the protection of the sacred city would he endanger the 
safety of his army, so indispensably necessary to the defence of 
the empire. He dismissed to "Rllnia- his more impatient coadju- 
tor, Pnnce Bagration, who would willingly luure K>ught a battle, 
incensed m be waa at beholding the cities of Russia sacked, and 

' Sigai, torn. L, p. sao. 
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her fields laid waste, without the satisfaction either of resistance 
or revenge. Barclay in the meanwhile occupied Smolensk, but 
only for me purpose of covering the flight of the inhabitants, and 
emptying the magazines. 

Buonaparte's Ust look that evening, was on the still empty 
fields betwixt his army and Smolensk. There was no sign of 
any advance from its gates, and Murat prophesied that the Rus- 
sians had no purpose of fighting. Davoust entertained a differ- 
ent opinion ; and Napoleon, continuing to believe what he most 
wished, expected with the peep of day to see the whole Russian 
army drawn up betwixt his own front and the walls of Smolensk. 
Morning came, however, and the space in which he expected to 
see the enemy was vacant as before. On the other hand, the 
high-road on the opposite ade of the Dnieper was filled with 
troops and artillery, which showed that the grand army of the 
Russians was in full retreat. Disappointed and incensed. Napo- 
leon appointed instant measures to be taken to storm the place, 
resolving as speedily as possible to possess himself of the town, 
that he might have the use of its bridge in crossing to the other 
side of the Dnieper, in order to pursue the fugitive Russians. 
There are moments when men of ordinary capacity may advise 
the wisest. Murat remarked to Buonaparte, that as the Russians 
had retired, Smolensk, left to its fate, would fall without the loss 
that must be sustained in an attack by storm, and he more than 
hinted the imprudence of penetrating farther into Russia at this 
hite season of the year. The answer of Napoleon^ must have 
been almost insulting ; for Murat, having exclaimed that a mareh 
to Moscow would be the destruction of the army, spurred his 
horse like a desperate man to the banks of the river, where the 
Russian guns from the opposite side were cannonading a French 
battery, placed himself under a tremendous fire, as if he had 
been courting death, and was with difficulty forced from the 
dangerous spot.' 

Meantime, the attack commenced on Smolensk, but the place 
was defended with the same vigour as on the day before. The 
field-guns were found unable to penetrate the walls ; and the 
French lost four or five thousand men in returning repeatedly to 

I '* The Emperor replied ; but the rest of their conversation -was not over- 
heard. As, however, tne King afterwards declared that he ' had thrown him- 
self at the knees of his brother, and conjured him to stop, but that Napoleon 
saw nothing but Moscow ; that honour, glory, rest, every thing for him was 
there ; that this "Moscow would be our ruin I' — it was obvious what had been 
the cause of their disagreement. So much is certain that when Murat quitted 
his brother-in-law, his face wore the expression of deep chagrin ; his motions 
were abrupt ; a gloomy and concentrated vehemence agitated him ; and the 
name of Moscow several times escaped his lips."— Seour, tom. i., p. 234. 

3 ** Belliard warned him that he was sacrificing his life to no purpose and 
without glory. Murat answered only by pushing on still farther. Belliard ob- 
served to him, that his temerity would be the deslTUcWoxv. o^ X\vo«ft «^cMra^.\cv\sv. 
• WeJJ then, ' replied Marat, ' do you retire and leave meYvereXii xcc^wSd* KS^ 
refused to leave bim ; when the King angrily tunnns a\>ouX, loTO\iLYEDastSS. \tssia. 
tie scene of carnage, like a man who is simeiing w>\«nft««*— ^^^^^na^^"*^^* 
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the attack. But this socceseful defence did not alto* Barclay's 
resolution of evacuating the place. It might no doubt have been 
defended for several days more, but the Russian general feared 
that a protracted resistance on this advanced point might give 
Napoleon time to secure the road to Moscow, and dnve the 
Russian armies back upon the barren and exhausted provinces 
of the northwest, besides getting betwixt them and the ancient 
capital of Russia. In the middle of the night, then, while the 
French were throwing some shells into the place, they saw fires 
beginning to kindle, far faster and more generally than their 
bombardment could have occasioned.^ They were the work of 
the Russian troops, who, having completed their task of carrying 
off or destroying the magazines, and having covered the flight 
of the inhabitants, had now set the dreadful example of destroy- 
ing their own town, rather than that its houses or walls should 
afford assistance to the enemy. 

When the Frenchmen entered Smolensk, which they did the 
next morning, 18th August, most of the town, which consisted 
chiefly of wooiden houses, was yet blazing — elsewhere they found 
nothing but blood and ashes.' The French troops were struck 
with horror at the inveterate animosity of the Russians, and the 
desperation of the resistance which they met with ; and all be- 
gan to wish a period to a war, where there was nothing to be 
gained from the retreating enemy, except a long vista of ad- 
vance through an inhospitable wilderness of swamps, pine-forests, 
and deserts ; without provisions, and without shelter ; without 
hospitals for the sick, and dressings for the wounded ; and with- 
out even a shed where the weary might repose, or the wounded 
might die. 

Buonaparte himself hesitated,' and is reported to have then 
spoken of concluding the campaign at Smolensk, which would, 

1 ** Napoleon, seated before his tent, contemplated in silence this airftil 
spectacle. It was as yet impossible to ascertain either the cause or the result, 
and the night was passed under arms." — Skgur, tom. i., p. 236. 

2 *' The bridges and public buildings were a prey to the flames. The churches, 
m particular, poured out torrents of fire and smoke. The domes, the spire& 
and the multitude of small towers which arose above the confla^tion, added 
to the effect of the picture, and produced these ill-defined emotions which are 
only to be found on the field of battle. We entered the place. It was half- 
consumed, of a barbarous appearance, encumbered with the bodies of the dead 
and wounded, which the flames had already reached. The spectacle was 
frightful. What a train is that of glory ! "—Mimoiret de Bapp, p. 190. 

" The army entered within the walls ; it traversed the reeking and blood- 
stained ruins with its accustomed order, pomp, and martial music, and having 
no other witness of its glory but itself ;— a show without spectators, an almost 
fruitless victory, a melancholy glory, of which the smoke that surrounded us 
and seemed to be our only conquest, was but too faithful an emblem." — Ss- 
OUR, tom. i., p. 237. 

3 *' Napoleon slowly proceeded towards his barren conquest. He inspected 
the field of battle. Melancholy review of the dead and dying! dismal account 

to make up and deliver! The pain felt by the Emperor might be inferred 

from the contraction of bia features and Yoa Irritation*, \>u\ Sxvtsaa. ■vo^'si ^** 

f^econd nature, whicb ioon imposed tilence on XYm ftnV."— %a«>i^ Vnu«^•«^* 
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he said, be an'admirable head of cantonments.' ** Here," he 
said, *< the troops might rest and receive reinforcements. Enongh 
was done for the campaign. Poland was conquered, which seem- 
ed a sufficient result for one year. The next year they would 
have peace, or they would seek it at Moscow." But in the in- 
terior of his councils, he held a different language, and endea- 
Toured to cover, with the language of prudence, the pride and 
pertinacity of character which forbade him to stop short in an 
enterprise which had yet produced him no harvest of renown. 
He stated to his generals the exhausted state of the country, in 
which his soldiers were living from hand to mouth ; and the risk 
and difficulty of drawing his supplies from Dantzic or Poland, 
through Russian roads, and in the winter season. He alleged 
the disorganised state of the army, which might move on, though 
it was incapable of stopping. ^' Motion," he said, << might keep 
it together ; a halt or a retreat would be at once to dissolve it. 
It was an army of attack, not of defence ; an army of operation, 
not of position. The result was, they must advance on Moscow, 
possess themselves of the capital, and there dictate a peace." * 

The language which S^gur has placed in the mouth of the 
Emperor, by no means exaggerates the dreadful condition of 
the French army. When Napoleon entered the country, only 
six weeks before, the corps which formed his operating army 
amounted to 297,000 men ; and by the 5th August, when prepar- 
ing to break up from Witepsk, that number was diminished to 
185,000, not two-thirds of their original number, and a great 
additional loss had been sustained in the movements and en- 
counters on the Dnieper. The wounded of the army were in the 
most miserable state, and it was in vain that the surgeons tore 
up their own linen for dressings ; they were obUged to use parch- 
ment, and the down that grows on the birch-trees ; it is no won- 
der that few recovered. 

Thus it may be concluded, that this rash enterprise carried 
with it, from the beginning, the seeds of destruction, which, even 
without the conflagration of Moscow, or the Russian climate, 
though the latter must have been at all events included, made 
the expedition resemble that of Cambyses into Egypt ; of Cras- 
sus, and after him Julian, into Parthia ; and so many others of 
the same character, where the extent of preparation only ren- 
dered the subsequent fate of the invaders more signally calami- 
tous. 

While the French army was thus suffering a gradual or rather 
hasty decay, that of the Russians was now receiving rapid rein- 
forcements. The Emperor Alexander, on leaving the army for 

1 " In the passage throngh its massive vails, Couxvt IiqIV^qm «i.Oi'»L'c&%^, 
* What a fine head for cantonments ! * This -was the «&me \Xi\u^ wk*A:<MsaB>^ 
the EmpeTOT to atop there ; bat he returned no oXYiet wa^ex Xo ^OMk ws«»w»» 
tbaa a Btem look."—8sovB, torn, i., p. 244. 
» e^gnr, torn, I, p. 200, 
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Moscow, had convoked the nobles and the mercltants of that ca- 
pital in their several assemblies, had pledged to them his purpose 
never to make peace while a Frenchman remained in Russia, 
and had received the most enthusiastic assurances from both 
ranks of the state, of their being devoted to his cause with life 
and property. A large sum was voted by the merchants as a 
general tax, besides which, they opened a voluntary subscrip- 
tion, which produced great supplies. The nobility offered a levy 
of ten men in the hundred through all their estates ; many were 
at the sole expense of fitting out and arming their recruits, and 
some of these wealthy boyaxds furnished companies, nay batta- 
lions, entirely at their own expense. The word peace was not 
mentioned, or only thought of as that which could not be con- 
cluded with an invader, without an indelible disgrace to Russia. 

Other external circumstances occurred, which greatly added 
to the effect of these patriotic exertions. 

A peace with England, and the restoration of commerce, was 
the instant consequence of war with France. Russia had all the 
support which British diplomacy could afford her, in operating a 
reconciliation with Sweden, and a peace with Turkey. The former 
being accomplished, under the mediation of England, and the 
Crown Prince being assured in possession of Norway, the Rus- 
sian army under General Steigenteil, or Steingel, which was, 
while Bemadotte's amicable disposition might be doubted, ne- 
cessarily detained in Finland, was now set at liberty, for the more 
pressing service of defending the empire. 

A peace, even still more important, was made with the Turks, 
at Bucharest, on the 16th May. The Porte yielded up to Russia, 
Bessarabia, and that part of Moldavia situated on the left of the 
river Pruth, and Russia renounced all claim to the rest of the 
two provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia. But the great advan- 
tage which accrued to Russia by this treaty, was its setting at 
liberty a veteran army of 45,000 men, and rendering them a dis- 
posable force in the rear of the French troops. 

If the able statesman who at that period conducted the foreign 
affairs of Great Britain [Lord Castlereagh] had never rendered 
to his own country and to the world any other service than the 
influence which he successfully exercised in these important di- 
plomatic affairs, he must have gone down to posterity as the 
minister who had foreseen and provided, in the most critical mo- 
ment, the mode of strengthening Russia to combat with her for- 
midable invaders, and which, after all her exertions, was the 
means of turning the balance in her favour. 

It was at Witepsk that Napoleon learned that the Turks had 

made peace ; and as it had only instigated him to precipitate his 

measures against Smolensk, so now the same reason urged him 

A? continue bis march on Moscow.- HitVierto Vos vfixi^ b&d ba.d 

iAe advantage of the enemy, Macdona\d, m YAoe'kayd^^ ^^b^^ 

i^^ »ll Courkuid at Ida disposal, and tdaxmod ^U'^^^ax^xs^ 
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More to the socfth, Saint Cyr had some hard fighting wiih Wit- 
genstein, and, after a severe battle at Polotsk, had reduced that 
enterprising oflBcer to the defensive. 

Equally favourable intelligence had reached from Yolhynia, 
the extreme right of the terrible line of invasion. The Russian 
General Tormasoff had made, when least expected, his appear- 
ance in the grand duchy, driven before him Regnier, who was 
covering that part of Poland, destroyed a Saxon brigade, and 
alarmed Warsaw. But Regnier united himself with the Aus- 
trian general Schwartzenberg, advanced on Tormasoff, and en- 
gaging him near a place called Grorodeczna, defeated him with 
loss, and compelled him to retreat. It was obvious, however, 
that the advantage of these two victories at Polotsk and Groro- 
deczba, would be entirely lost, if General Steingel, with the Fin- 
land army, should join Witgenstein, while Tormasoff fell back 
on the Moldavian army of Russia, commanded by Admiral Tchit- 
chagoff.* 

For Napoleon to await in cantonments at Smolensk, in a wasted 
country, the consequences of these junctions, which were likely 
to include the destruction of his two wings, would have been a 
desperate resolution. It seemed waiting for the fate which he 
had been wont to command. To move forward was a bold mea- 
sure. But the French army, in its state of disorganisation, some- 
what resembled an intoxicated person, who possesses the power to 
i*un, though he is unable to support himself if he stand still. 
If Napoleon could yet strike a gallant blow at the Russian grand 
army ; if he could yet obtain possession of Moscow the Holy, he 
reckoned on sending dismay into the heart of Alexander, and 
dictating to the Czar, as he had done to many other princes, the 
conditions of peace from within the walls of his own palace. 
Buonaparte, therefore, resolved to advance upon Moscow. . And 
perhaps, circumstanced as he was, he had no safer course, unless 
he had abandoned his whole undertaking,- and fallen back upon 
Poland, which would have been an acknowledgment of defeat that 
we can hardly conceive his stoopmg to, while he was yet at the 
head of an army. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

Napoleon detaches Murat and other Generals in vursuit of the 
Aussians — Bloody, but indecisive Action, at Vcuoutina — Bar- 
clay de Tolly*s defensive system relinquished, and Koutousoff ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the jRussiau Anu-ji — ^a-pdeoiw 
advances /rom Smolensk — Battle of Borodino j'ougat^o'a ww^e*]^- 

- S^gnr, torn. 1, p. S42 ; Jomlnl, torn. VimT*- "^^^ 
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teniber — Prinee Bcigration dain — Koutoutoff retreaU upon Mo- 
jaisk, and thence upon Moscow — Napoleon cowtinuets his advance 
on the I2th — Count Rostopchin, Governor of Moscow — His Cha- 
racter — The JRttssians abandon Moscow, which is evacuated by the 
Inhabitants — The Crrand Russian Army marches through Mos- 
cow — Last public Court of Justice held there by Rostopchin, after 
which he follows the march of the Army, 

Without oommunicating his purpose of advancing in. person 
from Smolensk, and completing, without any interval of delay, his 
great undertaking. Napoleon &iled not to detach Murat, Ney, 
Junot, and Davoust, in pursuit of the Russians, as they retired 
from Smolensk. £ither, however, his own mind was not made 
up, or he did not wish his purpose of going onward to be known. 
He represented this demonstration as arising merely out of the 
desire of pressing the Russian retreat, though in fact it was pre- 
liminary to his own advance. 

Barclay de Tolly having performed the stern duty of burning 
Smolensk, had retired for two or three miles along the road to 
St. Petersburgh, which route he ehose in order to avoid a can- 
nonade from the left side of the Dnieper. Having proceeded a 
little way in this direction, he turned southward to regain the 
road to Moscow, which he would have taken at first, but for its 
exposing him to loss from the enemy's artillery, where it bor- 
dered on the river. The French could not for some time deter- 
mine on which route they were to pursue the Russians. At 
length, finding the track, they overtook the rear-guard at a place 
called Valoutina, encumbered as it was with guns and baggage. 
Here a desperate action took place, the Russians reinforcing their 
rear-guard as fast as the French brought new bodies to attack 
them. Both parties fought most obstinately, and the distin- 
guished French general Gudin was mortally wounded. The 
French blamed Junot,^ who having been despatched across the 
Dnieper, showed no alertness in advancing to charge the enemy. 
There was seen, indeed, in this afiair of Valoutina, or Lombino, 
that the marshals and the great officers who had been accus- 
tomed each to command a separate corps d'armde, disdained to 
receive either orders, or even advice or hints, from a brother of 
the same rank. Wherever there were two or three of these 
dignitaries on the field, it was necessary Buonaparte should be 

1 " Napoleon, on the following day, visited the places where the action had 
been fought, and gazing with an angry look on the position which Junot had 
occupied, he exclaimed, ' It was there that the Westphalians should have at- 
tacked! all the battle was there! what was Junot about?' His irritation be- 
came so violent, that nothing could at first allav it. He called Bapp, and told 
him to ' take the command from the Duke of Abrantes :— he had lost his mar- 
sbara staff without retrieve ! this blunder would probably block the road to 
Moscow against them ; that to him, Ranp, he should iulrust the Westphalians.' 
But Rapp refused the place of his old compamon \naTm%\Yve «^^««Aft^ \\ve 
Mmperor, whose anger always subsided quickly, as booiv aa vlYvaA ^W3\,ft^\\»<i\i 
-to nrordB."~8jcava, torn, t, p. 259; Rapp, p. Wl. 
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within refteh, to issue the necessary orders ; for no voice save 
that of the Emperor was implicitly obeyed by all.^ 

In the meantime, the bloody action of Yaloutina had an unsa* 
tisfactory result. The Russians, whose rear-guard had been 
attacked, had moved off without losing either guns, prisoners, or 
haggage. They had lost equal numbers with the French, but the 
time was fast approaching when they must possess a numerical, 
superiority, and when, of course, an equal loss would tell in favour 
of the party which was nearest to its resources.^ 

The plan of Barclay de Tolly had hitherto been scrupulously 
adhered to. All general actions had been cautiously avoided ; and 
while no means were left unemployed to weaken the enemy in 
partial actions, and to draw him on from swamp to swamp, from 
conflagration to conflagration, from one wild and waste scene to 
another of equal sterility and disconsolation, the end had been in 
a great measure attained, of undermining the force and breaking 
the moral courage of the invading army, who wandered forward 
like men in a dream, feeling on all hands a sense of oppressive 
and stifling opposition, yet unable to encounter any thing substan- 
tial which the slumberer can struggle with and overcome. Bar- 
clay de Tolly, if he had made some faults by extending his line 
too much at the commencement of the campaign, and afterwards 
by his false movements upon Rudneia, had more than atoned for 
these errors by the dexterity with which he had manoeuvred be^ 
fore Smolensk, and the advantages which he had gained over the 
enemy on various other occasions. But they were now approach- 
ing Moscow the Grand, the Sanctified — and the military councils 
of Russia were about to change tiieir character. 

The spirit of the Russians, especially of the new levies, was 
more and more exasperated at the retreat, which seemed to have 
no end ; and at the style of defence, which seemed only to con- 
sist in inflicting on the country, by the hands of Cossacks or 
Tartars, the very desolation which was perhaps the worst evil 
they could experience from the French. The natural zeal of the 
new levies, their confidence and their desire to be led to fight in 
the cause for which they were enlisted, eagerly declared against 
further retreat ; and they demanded a halt, and a battle under a 
Russian general, more interested, as they supposed such must be, 
in the defence of the country, than a German stranger. The 
Emperor almost alone continued to adhere to the opinion of Bar- 

1 Jomini, torn, iv., p. 99 ; S^ur, torn. L, p. 255 ; Bapp, 192 ; Foiurteenth Bul- 
letin of the Grand Army. 

2 « When Napoleon learned that his men had proceeded eight leaeues with- 
out overtaking tne enemy, the spell was dissolved. In his return to Smolensk, 
the jolting of nis carriage over the relics of the fight, the stoppages caused on 
the road by the long file of the wounded, who were crawling or oeiu^caTOa^ 
back, and in Smolensk by ifye tumbrils of ampulaleA. WmXia ^ovtv^XoXife^JKwwa. 
Bwarat a distance, in a word, all that is YiorrVbYe au^ odAOXJAowX. q1^«\q&«v^ 
battle, completely disarmed him. Smolensk -waa Wt oixe NaaX ^^"*^^^i ^\ 
the loud groans yrhich usued from it dro'wned tYve ft\vo\x\. ol ^ot^^^VvcXvxan. 

JuMt been raited on the fields of Valoutina.**-^ia<2U&» ^^*^ ^» "^^ ^^^ 
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clay de ToDy. But he could not bid defiance to the united voice 
of his people and his military counciL The political causes which 
demanded a great battle in defence of Moscow, were strong and 
numerous, and overcame the military reasons which certainly 
recommended that a risk so tremendous should not be incurred. 

In compliance, therefore, with the necessity of the case, the 
Emperor sacrificed his own opinion. Greneral Eoutousoff, an 
officer high in military esteem among the Russians, was sent for 
from the corps which had been employed on the Danube against 
the Turks, to take the chief command of the grand army ; and it 
was to Barclay's great honour, that, thus superseded, he conti- 
nued to serve with the utmost zeal and good faith in a subordinate 
situation. 

The French were not long of learning that their enemy's system 
of war was to be changed, and that the new Russian general was 
to give them battle, the object which they had so long panted for. 
Buonaparte, who had halted six days at Smolensk, moved from 
thence on the 24th August, and now pressed forward to join the 
advanced guard of his army at Gjatz. In this place his followers 
found a Frenchman who had dwelt long in Russia. They learned 
from this man the promotion of Koutousoff to the chief command 
of the army opposed to them, and that he was placed there for 
tlie express purpose of giving battle to the French army. The 
news were confirmed by the manner of a Russian officer, who 
arrived under some preteitt with a flag of truce, but probably to 
espy the state of the invader's army. There was defiance in the 
look of this man ; and when he was asked by a French general 
what they would find between Wiazma and Moscow, he answered 
sternly, " Pultowa." There was, therefore, no doubt, that battle 
was approaching.^ 

But the eon&ion of Buonaparte's troops was still such, that 
he was obliged to halt two days at Gjatz,^ in order to collect and 
repose his army. He arrived at the destined field of battle, an 
elevated plain, called Borodino, which the Russians had secured 
with lines and batteries. 

The French army were opposed to them on the 5th September, 
having consumed seventeen days in marching 280 worsts. Their 
first operation was a successful attack upon a redoubt in the 
Russian front, but which — a great error in war — ^was situated too 
distant from it to be effectu^y supported. The French gained 
it and kept it. The armies lay in presence of each other all the 
next day, preparing for the approaching contest. Upon a posi- 
tion naturally strong, the Russians had raised very formidable 

» S^r, torn, i., p. 304. 

' " Napoleon quietly employed himself in exploring the environg of hig head- 
guar ten. A t the sigb t of tne Gjatz, vhich pours its waters into the Wolga, he 
wAo had conquered bo many rivers, felt ane'W ttie ftrat emoXiowft <sS. Vvva ?,\<iT5 ; 
ne was heard to boast of beinir the master of those -waves eLeaXSae^xo n\sv\. K%\i\. 
to Sii ^^'^^ ^cre going to announce his approach, aaJL lo t>^eufox\iMaV\v*i n«^^ 
to that quarter o/the Vbe."-SBGUB, torn. L, 1>. »». 
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fieldworks: Their right flank rested on ^ wood, which was 
covered bj some detached intrenchments. A brook, occupying 
in its course a deep ravine, covered the front of the right wing 
and the centre of the position as far as the river of Borodino ; 
from that village the left extended down to another village, called 
Semoneskoie, which is more open, yet protected by ravines and 
thickets in front This, as the most accessible point, was 
aJixiously secured by redoubts and batteries ; and in the centre 
of the position, upon a gentle elevation, arose a sort of double 
battery, like a citadel, for the protection of the whole line. 

In tills strong position was stationed the Russian army, equal 
now in numbers to the French^ ^ each army might be about 
120,000 men. They were commanded by a veteran, slow, cau- 
tious, tenacious of his purpose, wily, too, as Napoleon afterwards 
found to his cost, but perhaps not otherwise eminent as a military 
leader. The army he led were of one nation and language, all 
conscious that this battle had been granted to their own ardent 
wishes, and determined to make good the eagerness with which 
they had called for it. 

The French army, again, consisted of various nations ; but they 
were the elite, and seasoned soldiers who had survived the dis- 
tresses of a most calamitous march ; .they were the veterans ot 
the victors of Europe ; they were headed by Napoleon in person, 
and under his immediate command by those marshals, whose 
names in arms were only inferior to his own. Besides a conscious- 
ness of their superiority in action, of which, from the manner in 
which ihey had covered themselves in intrenchments, the enemy 
seemed aware, the French had before them the prospect of 
utter destruction, if they should sustain a defeat in a country so 
difficult that they could hardly advance even as a successful army, 
and certainly could never hope to retreat as a routed one. Buo- 
naparte's address to his troops ^ had less of the tinsel of oratoi^ 
than he generally used on such occasions. ^ Soldiers," he said, 
** here is the battle you have longed for ; it is necessary, for it 
brings us plenty, good winter-quarters, and a safe return to France. 
Behave yourselves so that posterity may say of each of you, ' He 
was in that great battle under the walls of Moscow.'"* 

1 Eighteenth Bulletin of the Grand Army. 

s " 1 slept in Napoleon's tent. At three in the morning he oalled a ralet- 
de-chambre, and made him bring some punch ; I had the honour of taking 
•ome with him. He said, ' we shall have an affair to-daj with this fapious 
Koutousoff. It was he who commanded at firaunau in the campaign of Aus- 
terlitz. He remained three weeks in that place vrithout leaving his chamber 
once.' He took a glass of punch, read the reports, and added, 'Well, Rapp^ 
do yon think that we shall manage our concerns properly to-day?' — * There i» 
not the least doubt of it. Sire ; we have exhausted all our resources, we are^ 
obliged to conquer.' Napoleon continued his discourse, and revived, ' ^otX-v^^^ 
IB a liberal mistress ; I have often said so, andbegivu lo ex^«T\etLC« \\* ^« ^>kc<w 
for Prince Berthier, and transacted business tU\ YvcAi-paaX ^^«. '^^XDk.wMvxWlf- 
onboneback; thetrampeta sounded, the druma wete \»eaXeu% «EA«a«oavv«» 
the trtmpfknewiL^ere was nothing bat acdamaUon*. *1^>!0^^^'«^'^'^™ 
pfAiuterUt^' cried Napol9on, 'Jet tSepToclMaattoii\>«twjBu*''-^^^'>^*^'^ 
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• In the Russian camp was a scene of a different kind, calculated 
to awaken feelings to which France had long ceased to appeal. 
The Greek clergy showed themselves to the troops, arraye4 in 
their rich vestments, and displaying for genersd worship the 
images of their holiest saints. They told their ccymtrymen of the 
wrongs which had heen offered by the invaders tb earth as well 
as Heaven, and exhorted them to merit a place in paradise bv 
their behaviour in that day's battle. The Russians answered with 
shouts. 

Two deeply interesting circumstances occurred to Napoleon the 
day before the battle. An officer brought him a portrait of his 
boy, the King of Rome, which he displayed (m the outside of the 
tent, not only to satisfy the officers, but ihe soldiers, who crowded 
to look upon the son of their Emperor. The other was the 
arrival of an officer from Spain with despatches, giving Napoleon 
news of the loss of the battle of Salamanca. He bore the evil 
tidings with temper and fimmess, and soon turned his thoughts 
alike from domestic enjoyments and foreign defeats, to fdH^ming 
the necessary plans for the action before hun.^ 

Davoust proposed a plan for turning the left of the enemy's 
intrenched line, by following the old road from Smolensk to Mos- 
cow, and placing 35,000 men in the flank and rear of that part of 
the Russian position. This operation was partly to be accom* 
plished by a night march, partly on the morning, while the rest 
of the army was engaging the enemy's attention in front. The 
ground to which this road would have conducted Davoust and 
his troops, forms the highest land in the neighbourhood, as 
appears from the rivulets taking their source there. Upon this 
commanding position the attacking corps might have been formed 
in the rear of the Russian line. Such a movement on that point 
must have cut off the Russians from their point of retreat on 
Mojaisk and Moscow, and Davoust might have come down their 
line, driving every thing before him, advancing from redoubt to 
redoubt, and dispersing reserve after reserve, till the Russians 
should no longer have &e semblance of an army. Perhaps Na- 
poleon considered this plan as too hazardous, as it implied a 
great weakening of his front line, which, in that case, might 
have been attacked and broken before the corps d'arm^e under 
Davoust had attained the desired position.^ 

The Emperor therefore determined that Poniatowski, with not 
more than 5000 men, should make a demonstration, that should 
commence upon their left, in the direction proposed by Davousty 
aad that then a general attack should commence on the Rus- 

'" > Sfanr, torn, i., p. 328. 

• "DavouBt, from conviction, persisted in his point; he protested that in 

' mmtber hour the greatest part of its effects would be produced. Napoleon, 

^Bpmtieat of contradiction, sharply replied, -wUYv iWa exclamation, * An ! you 

jv»«/int7s fyr turning the enemy ; it is too darx^eTouft aTcvawcEuxTeV 1\v% xsi«x- 

*»«4 Mmr tbia rebuff, said no more, but relunved \o \\\% \io%\, m>«tKvmu?, 

^f^B»f$mpndenc9 to Which he wai not accu»iomed."— SRauK, Xotn. \.»^. «\. 
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aan right and centre. Foreseeing an obstinate resistance, he 
had ordered as much artiUery as possible to be brought into 
line, and the guns on each side are said to have amounted to a 
thousand.^ The battle began about seven o'clock, by Ney's at- 
tacking the bastioned redoubt on the Russian centre, with the 
greatest violence, while Prince Eugene made equal efforts to dis- 
lodge the enemy from the village of Semoneskoie, and the adjoin- 
ing fortifications. No action was ever more keenly debated, nor 
at such a wasteful expenditure of human life. The fu:^ of the 
French onset at length carried the redoubts, but the Eussians 
rallied under ihe very line of their enemy's fire, and advanced 
again to the combat, to recover their intrenchments. Regiments 
of peasants, who till that day had never seen war, and who still 
had no other uniform than their grey jackets, formed with the 
steadiness of veterans, crossed their brows, and having uttered 
their national exclamation — *^ Gospodee pomUoui nas! — God have 
mercy upon us !" — ^rushed into the thickest of the battle, where 
the survivors, without feeling fear or astonishment, closed their 
ranks over their comrades as they fell, while, supported at once 
by enthusiasm for their cause, and by a religious sense of pre- 
destination, life and death seemed alike indifierent to them. 

The fate of the day seemed more than once so critical, that 
Napoleon was strongly urged on more than one occasion to bring 
up the Young Guard, whom he had in reserve, as the last means 
of deciding Uie contest. He was censured by some of those 
around him for not having done so ; and it has been imputed to 
illness, as he had passed a bad nigfa^ and seemed unusually lan- 
guid during the whole of the day. But the secret of his refusal 
seems to be contained in his reply to Berthier, when he urged 
him on the subject — ** And if there is another battle to-morrow, 
where is my army ! "* The fact is, that this body of 10,000 house- 
hold troops were his last reserve. They had been spared as far as 
possible in the march, and had, of course, retained their discipline 
in a proportional degree ; and had they sustained any consider- 
able loss, which, from the obstinate resistance and repeated efibrts 
of the Russians, was to be apprehended, Buonaparte, whom even 
victory must leave in a perilous condition, would in that case 
have lost the only corps upon whom, in the general disorganisa- 

1 " On Oeneral Canlainconrt's return from the conauered redoubt, as no 
prisoners had fallen into our hands, Napoleon, surprisea, kept asking him re- 

Seatedlr, ' Had not his cavalry then charged k propos? Were the Russians 
etermined to conquer or die? * The answer was, tnat ' being fanaticised by 
their leaders, iand accustomed to fight with the Ttirks, who gave no ouarter, 
they would be killed sooner than surrender!' The Emperor then fell into a 
deep meditation ; and ju^^iing that a battle of artiUery would be the most ce<-- 
tain, he multiplied his orders to bring up with speed all the parks whidk had 
not yetloined him."— Segur, torn, i., p. 314. 

2 " The Emperor said also to fiessi^res, • that nol\v\tv% waa ^eX wiScvcvfevvv\;j 
mrayeiMad : that to make him give his reseryes, he waTite^Si to %e« tcvox« c\«»x\-^ 
npoa bh cbe§B-board.' Tbia was his expression, wbVcVi Yie T«^fe^V.«\wt''«t^ 
ttDD«a Mt tbeauae time poinUaeto the great redoubt, aaaiiia^'^wtfiVVB* ^io««* 

ofPriMf Eug9B9 bad bew in^iGtvmJ^wjnk, toiiin.»i^. 9^* 
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tion of his army, he could thoroughly depend. The compromising 
the last reserve is an expedient reluctantly resorted to by pru- 
dent generals ; and perhaps, if Napoleon had been as circumspect 
on that subject at Waterloo as at Borodino, his retreat from that 
bloody field might have been less calamitous than it proved. 

The Russians, whose desperate efforts to recover their Une of 
redoubts had exposed them to so much loss, were at length com- 
manded to retreat ; and although the victory was certainly with 
the French, yet their enemies might be said rather to desist 
from fighting, than to have suffered a defeat. Indeed, it was the 
French who, after the battle, drew off to their original ground, 
and left the Russians in possession of the bloody field of battle, 
where they buried their dead, and carried off their wounded, at 
their leisure. Their cavalry even alarmed the French camp on 
the very night of their victory. 

Both parties sustained a dreadful loss in this sanguinary battle. 
Among that of the Russians, the death of the gallant Prince Ba- 
gration, whose admirable retreat from Poland we have had occa- 
sion to commemorate, was generally lamented. General Toucz- 
koff also died of his wounds ; and many other Russian generals 
were wounded. Their loss amounted to the awful simi total of 
15,000 men killed, and more than 30,000 wounded. The French 
were supposed to have at least 10,000 men killed, and double the 
number wounded. Of these last few recovered, for the great con- 
vent of Eolotskoi, which served them as an hospital, was very 
ill-provided with any thing for their relief ; and the medical at- 
tendants could not procure a party to scour the neighbouring 
villages, to obtain lint and other necessaries — ^for it seems even 
the necessaries of an hospital could, in this ill-fated army, only 
be collected by marauding. Eight French generals were slain, 
of whom Monbrun and Caulaincourt, brother of the grand 
equerry, were men of distinguished reputation. About thirty 
other generals were wounded. Neither party could make any 
boast of military trophies, for the Russians made a thousand 
prisoners, and the French scarce twice the number ; and Kou- 
tousoff carried away ten pieces of cannon belonging to the 
French, leaving in their hands thirteen guns of his own. So 
slight, except in the numbers of slain, had been the consequences 
of the battle, that it might have seemed to have been fought, as 
in the games of chivalry, merely to ascertain which party had 
the superior strength and courage.^ 

According to the Russian accounts, Koutousoff entertained 
thoughts of giving battle again the next day ; but the reports 
from various corps having made him acquainted with the very 
large loss they had sustained, he deemed tiie army too much ex- 

^ " The day ended ; 50,000 men lay on the fieVd oi \)«.U\e. A. multitude of 
geperala were killed and wounded: we had forty diaa'VAed. "Wft xaaAft wraa 
pnsoaen; took some pieces of cannon. Thia Tea\ii.t diOi no\ coxKv«oi».\ft Va 
/«# iotgef which it hidcoat uf."— Bapp, p. ««. 
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hausted to incur sach a risk. He retreated the next day upon 
Mojaisk, without leaving behind him a single fragment to indi- 
cate that he had the day before sustained such an immense loss. 
Upon the 9 th September, the French arrived at Mojaisk, and 
came again m sight of the Russian rear-guard, and made disposi- 
tions to attack them. But on the 1 1th, they found that the Kus- 
sian army had again disappeared, by a retreat so well conducted, 
and so effectually masked and concealed, as to leave Napoleon 
altogether uncertain wheUier they had taken the road to Mos- 
cow, or to Kalouga. Owing to this uncertainty. Napoleon was 
obliged to remain at Mojaisk till the 12th, when he received posi- 
tive intelligence that the Russian turmy had retreated upon their 
capital. 

It is impossible to avoid observing, how often the Russian 
army, though large, and consisting of new levies, had, in the 
course of this campaign, escaped from the front of the French, 
and left Napoleon at a loss to conjecture whither they had gone. 
Besides the present occasion, the same circumstance took place 
at Witepsk, and again before the walls of Moscow. No doubt the 
Russians were in their own country, and possessed clouds of Cos- 
sacks, by means of whom they might cover the retreat of their 
main body ; yet with all these advantages, we are led to admire 
the natui'al spirit of obedience, and instinct of discipline, by which 
*.hey were brought to execute that movement with such steadi- 
ness, that not a single straggler remained to betray their secret. 

On the 12th September, Buonaparte resumed his march, the 
army having no better guide than the direction of the high road, 
and the men no better food than horse flesh and bruised wheat. 
Upon the previous day, Murat and Mortier, who led the van- 
guard, found the Russians strongly posted near Krymskoie, where 
the inconsiderate valour of the King of Naples brought on an ac- 
tion, in which the French lost two thousand men. Still Buona- 
parte pursued the traces of the Russians, because he could not 
suppose it possible that they would resign their capital without a 
second struggle. He was the more anxious to meet it, as two 
divisions of the Italian army, under Laborde and Pino, had 
joined him from Smolensk, which again carried his numbers, 
sore thinned after the battle of Borodmo, to upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand men. 

A council of war, of the Russian generals, had been called to 
deliberate on the awful question, whether they should expose 
the only army which they had in the centre of Russia, to the 
consequences of a tod probable defeat, or whether they should 
abandon without a struggle, and as a prey to the spoiler, the holy 
Moscow — ^the Jerusalem of Russia — itie city beloved of God and 
dear to man, with the name and existence oi ^\^c^v ^a ts^^xcj 
historzcai^ patriotic, national, and in^viduaX ieeVv^^ -wet^ "asjw 
involved. Reason spoke on© language, "pxide waiQi^Sfe^NAoxsLXNs^^ 
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To hazard a second battle, was in a great measure to place 
the fate of their grand army upon the issue ; and this was too 
perilous an adventure, even for the protection of the capital. 
The consideration seems to have prevuled, that Napoleon being 
now in the centre of Russia, with an army daily diminishing, and 
the hard season coming on, every hour during which a decisive 
action could be delayed was a loss to France, and an advantage 
to Russia. This was the rather the case, that Witgenstein, on 
the northern frontier, being reinforced by Steingel with the army 
of Finland ; and, on the south, that of Moldavia being united to 
Tormasoff — Lithuania, and Poland, which formed the base of 
Napoleon's operations, were in hazard of being occupied by the 
Russians from both flanks, an event which must endanger his 
supplies, magazines, reserves, and communications of every 
kind, and put in peril at once his person and his army. Be- 
sides, the Russian generals reflected, that by evacuating* Mos- 
cow, a measure which the inhabitants could more easily accom- 
plish than those of any other city in the civilized world, they 
would diminish the prize to the victor, and leave him notlung to 
triumph over save Ihe senseless buildings. It was therefore de- 
termined, that the preservation of the army was more essential 
to Russia than the defence of Moscow, and it was agreed that 
the ancient capital of the Czars should be abandoned to its fate. 

Count Rostopchin, the governor of Moscow, was a man of 
worth and talent, of wit also, as we have been informed, joined 
to a certain eccentricity. He had, since the commencement of 
the war, kept up the spirits of the citizens with favourable reports 
and loyal declarations, qualified to infuse security into the public 
mind. After the fate of Smolensk, however, and especially after 
the recommencement of Buonaparte's march eastward, many of 
the wealthy inhabitants of Moscow removed or concealed their 
most valuable effects, and left the city themselves. Rostopchin 
continued, however, his assurances, and took various means to 
convince the people that there was no danger. Among other 
contrivances, he engaged a great number of females in the task 
of constructing a very large balloon, from which he was to shower 
down fire, as the people believed, upon the French army. Under 
this pretext, he is stated to have collected a large quantity of 
fire-work and combustibles, actually destined for a very different 
purpose. 

As time passed on, however, the inhabitants became more and 

more alarmed, and forming a dreadful idea of the French, and of 

the horrors which would attend their entrance into the city, not 

only the nobility, gentry, and those of the learned professions, but 

tradesmen, mechanics, and the lower orders in general, left Mos- 

cow hy thousands, while the governor, though keeping up the 

language of defiance, did all he could to supeiintend. asid etvcou- 

-n^e the emigration. The archives and tVvo pu\]>\\c tteasyttea-wet^ 

i^smoved; the magazinea, particulaxly ttioae oi igfXovVaVana, 'wwc* 
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emptied, as far as time permitted ; and the roads, especially to 
the south, were crowded with files of carriages, and long columns 
of men, women, and children on foot, singing the hymns of their 
church, and often turning their eyes back to the magnificent city, 
which was so soon destined to be a pile of ruins. 

The grand army of Moscow arriyed in the position of Fili, near 
the capital ; not, it was now acknowledged, to defend the sacred 
city, but to traverse its devoted streets, associating with their 
march the garrison, and such of the citizens as were fit to bear 
arms, and so leave the capital to its fete. On the 14th of Septem- 
ber, the troops marched with downcast looks, furled banners, and 
silent drums, through the streets of the metropolis, and went out 
at the Kolomna gate. Their long columns of retreat were fol- 
lowed by the greater part of the remaining population. Mean- 
while E^stopchin, ere departing, held a public court of justice. 
Two men were brought before him, one a Russian, an enthusiast, 
who had learned in Germany, and be^i foolish enough to express 
at Moscow, some of the old French republican doctrines. The 
other was a Frenchman, whom the near approach of his country- 
men had emboldened to hold some indiscreet political language. 
The father of the Russian delinquent was present. He was ex- 
pected ip interfere. He did so ; but it was to demand his son's 
death. <' I grant you," said the governor, ^ some moments to 
take leave and to bless him." — '^ SfaikQ I bless a rebel?" said this 
Scythian Brutus. " Be my curse upon him that has betrayed his 
country ! " The criminal was hewed down on the spot. * Stran- 
ger," said Rostopchin to the Frenchman, <' thou hast been impru- 
dent ; yet it is but natural thou shouldst desire the coming of thy 
countrymen. Be free, then, and go to meet them. Tell them 
there was one traitor in Russia, and thou hast seen him punished." 

The governor then caused the jails to be opened, and the crimi- 
nals to be set at liberty; and, abandoning the desolate city to these 
banditti, and a few of the lowest rabble, he mounted his horse, and 
putting himself at the head of lus retainers, followed the march 
of the army. 



CHAPTbR LX. 

On I4th September^ Napoleon reaches Moscow, tchieh he finds dc' 
serted by the Inhabitants — The City is discovered to be on fire — ♦ 
Napoleon takes up his quarters in the Kremlin — The fire is stopt 
next day, but arises again at night — BelieDed to be mlful, and 
several JRiussians apprehended and shot — On the third night, the 
Kremlin is discovered to be on Fire — BiwivapaxU leoree* U, wuA. 
/i*fey Ats abode at Petrowsky — The Fire rage* till iHa X^tU^-^Wiw 
/our-Jl/ths of the City are burnt doiow— On tKe *2.^tlv, Buoww^*!"^ 
roums to the JSTremlin^^JDisoumon os to the Origiiw oj tJww^^w* 
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(hnfla^atiof^-^IHtot^€mitation and indtsetnline of the French 
Army — DifiouUy as to the Route on leCmna Moeeoio-^Lawrigton 
tent ioith a Letter to the Emperor Alexander — Retrospect of the 
March of the Russian Army, after leaftina Moscow — Lauriston 
has an Interview toith Koutousofon Bth October — The Result — 
Armistice made by Murat — Preparations for Retreat-r-^The 
Emperor Alexander refuses to treat. 

On the 14ih September^ 1812, while the rea^gfaard of the Rus- 
Bians were in the act of eyacuatiiis Moscow, Napoleon reached 
the hill called the Mount of Salvation, because it is there where 
the natives kneel and cross themselves at first sight of the Holy 
City. 

Moscow seemed kirdly and striking as ever, with the steeples of 
its thirty churches, and its copper domes glittering in the sun ; its 
palaces of Eastern architecture mingled with trees, and sur- 
rounded with gardens ; and its Kremlin, a huge triangular mass 
of towers, something between a palace and a castle, which rose 
like a citadel out of the general mass of groves and buildings. 
Bui not a chimney sent up smoke, not a man appeared on the 
battlements, or at ihe gates. Napoleon gazed every moment, ex- 
pecting to see a train of bearded boyards arriving to fling them- 
selves at his feet, and place their wesJth at his disposal. His fii'st 
exclamation was, '< Behold at last that celebrated city !" — His 
next, <* It was full time.^ His army, less regardful of the past or 
the future, fixed their eyes on the goal of their wishes, and a 
shout of << Moscow ! — Moscow f—pasled from rank to rank.^ 

Meantime no one interrupted his meditations) until a message 
came from Murat He had pushed in among the Cossacks, who 
covered the rear of the Russians, and readily admitted to a parley 
the chivalrous champion, whom they at once recognised, having 
so often seen him blaeing in the van of the French cavalry.* The 
message which he sent to Buonaparte intimated, that Milorado- 
vitch 3ireatened to bum the town, if his rear was not allowed 
time to march through it. This was a tone of defiance. Napo- 
leon, however, granted the annistice, for which no inhabitants 
were left to be grateful. 

1 " Erery one quickened hit pace ; the troops buried on In disorder ; and 
the whole annjciapping their hands, repeated with transport, * Moscow ! Mos- 
cow ! ' jnst as sailors shout ' land ! land ! at the conclusion of a long and tedious 
TOTf^e." — Sbuur, torn, ii., p. 28. ** At the sound of this wished ror name, the 
soldiers ran up the hill in crowds, and each discovered new wonders every in- 
stant. One admired a noble chateau on our left, the elegant architecture of 
which displayed more than Eastern magnificence ; another directed his atten- 
tion towards a palace or a temple ; but all were struck with the superb picture 
which this immense town afforded."— Labaumb, p. 179. 

s " Murat was recognised by the Cossacks, who thronged around him, and 
b}^ their gestures and exclamations extolled his valour, and intoxicated him 
w/th their admiration. The Idng took the watches of his officers, and distri- 
bated them among these yet barbarous warriors. One oi t\vem ca\\e^\\\Ta\v\s 
Aei/man. Murat vras for a moment tempted to beWeve \\i«A. m XYv^^Ci o^<Le'c% 
■OBfhould Snd a new Mazeppa, or that be himseVl »Yvou\a. \iecom% oufe-. \x% 
mtmgiaed that be had gain9d theoi over."— Saoua, V)m. ru, 'p. 3V. 
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After waiting two hours, he received from dome French inha- 
bitants, who had hidden themselves during the evacuation, the 
sti'ange intelHgence that Moscow was deserted by its population. 
The tidings that a population of 250,000 persons had left their 
native city was incredible, and Napoleon still commanded the 
boyards, the public functionaries, to be brought before him ; nor 
could he be convinced of what had actually happened, till they 
led to his presence some of that refuse of humanity, the only live 
creatures they could find in the city, but they were wretches of 
the lowest rank. When he was at last convinced that the deser- 
tion of the capital was universal, he smiled bitterly, and said, 
'' The Russians will soon learn better the value of their capi- 
tal." ^ 

The signal was now given for the troops to advance ; and the 
columns, still in a state of wonder at the soHtude and silence 
which received them every where, penetrated through that assem- 
blage of huts, mingled with palaces, where it seemed that Penury, 
which had scarce means to obtain the ordinary necessaries of life, 
had for her next door neighbour all the wealth and profuse ex- 
penditure of the East. At once the silence was broken by a volley 
of musketry, which some miserable fanatics poured from the bat- 
tlements of the Kremlin on the first French troops that approached 
the palace of the Czars. These wretches were most of them in- 
toxicated ; yet the determined obstinacy with which they threw 
away their lives, was another feature of that rugged patriotism 
of which the French had seen, and were yet to see, so many 
instances. 

When he entered the gates of Moscow, Buonaparte, as if un- 
willing to encounter the sight of the empty streets, stopt imme- 
diately on entering the first suburb.' His troops were quartered 
in the desolate city. During the first few hours after their arrival, 
an obscure rumour, which could not be traced, but one of those 
which are sometimes found to get abroad before the approach of 
some awful certainty, announced that the city would be endan- 
gered by fire in the course of the night. The report seemed to 
arise from those evident circumstances which rendered the event 
probable, but no one took any notice of it, until at midnight, when 
the soldiers were startled from their quarters by the report that 
the town was in flames. The memorable conflagration began 
amongst the coachmakers' warehouses and workshops in the 
Bazaar, or general market, which was the most rich district of 
the city. It was imputed to accident, and the progress of the 
flames was subdued by the exertions of the French soldiers. Na- 
poleon, who had been roused by the tumult, hurried to the spot, 
and when the alarm seemed at an end, he retired, not to his for- 

1 S^r, tom.ii., p. 33. 

8 '* Napoleon appointed Marshal Mortiei RovetnoT oi ^©ck^'vXsX. * k\sw;<^ 
all, ' said be to him, ' no pillage ! For this you BhaW be anvwcra^Aa \.o xaa '^'^ 
jroar life. Defend Moscow against all, whetkex tdead. ox loe." — ^^OlW* V«^i^ 
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mer quarters in ihe suburbs, but to the Kremlin,' the hereditary 
palace of the onlv sovereign whom he had ever treated as an 
equal, and over whom his successfid arms had now attained such 
an apparently immense superiority. Yet he did not suifer him- 
self to be dazzled by the advantage he had obtained, but availed 
himself of the light of the blazing Bazaar, to write to the Em- 
peror proposals of peace with his own hand. They were de- 
spatched by a Russian officer of rank, who had been disabled by 
indisposition from following the army. But no answer was ever 
returned. 

Next day the flames had disappeared, and the French officers 
luxuriously employed themselves in selecting out of the deserted 
palaces of Moscow, that which best pleased the fancy of each for 
his residence. At night the flames again arose in the north and 
west quarters of the city. As far the greater part of the houses 
were built of wood, the conflagration spread with the most dread- 
ful rapidity. This was at first imputed to the blazing brands and 
sparkles which were carried by the wind ; but at length it was 
observed, that, as often as the wind changed, and it changed three 
times in that terrible night, new flames broke always forth in that 
direction, where the existing gale was calculated to direct them 
on the Kremlin. These horrors were increased by the chance 
of explosion. There was, though aa yet unknown to the French, 
a magazine of powder in the Krendin ; besides that a park of 
artillery, with its ammunition, was drawn up under the Emperor's 
window. Morning came, and with it a dreadful scene. During 
the whole night, the metropolis had glared with an untimely and 
unnatural light. It was now covered with a thick and suffocat- 
ing atmosphere, of almost palpable smoke. The flames defied 
the efforts of the French soldiery, and it is said that the fountains 
of the city had been rendered inaccessible, the water-pipes cut, and 
the fire-engines destroyed or carried off. 

Then came the reports of fire-balls having been found burning 
in deserted houses ; of men and women, that, like demons, had 
been seen openly spreading the flames, and who were said to be 
furnished with combustibles for rendering their dreadful work 
more secure. Several wretches against whom such acts had been 
charged, were seized upon, and, probably without much inquiry, 
were shot on the spot.^ While it was almost impossible to keep 
the roof of the Kremlin clear of the burning brands which 
showered down the wind, Napoleon watched from the windows 

I " Napoleon penaiTelj entered the Kremlin. ' At length/ he exclaimed* 
' I am in Moscow, in the ancient paJace of the Czars, in the Kremlin.' He 
examined every part of it with pride, curiositj, and gratification." — Sagur, 
tom. ii., p. 39. 

^ ** Three huDdred incendiaries have been arrested and shot ; they were pro- 
f:fded with fuses, six inch^ long ; they had also sqnVbs, w\vve\i Wverj Wi-ww u^ou 
the roofs of the houses. The wretch Rostopchin \vaA t\ie«e -oxcv***^ «^ ^^* 
pretence that he wished to send up a balloon, full oi coxato\is^\* TSi»X\«t, 
^auOst thfi French armj/'—TufetUff-Jirtt Btijletin, 
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the course of the fire which devoured his fair eoni^uest, and the 
exclamation burst from him, << These are indeed Scythians !"^ 

The equinoctial gales rose higher and higher upon the third 
night, and extended the flames, with which there was no longer 
any human power of contending. At the dead hour of midnight, 
the Kremlin itself was found to be on fire. A soldier of the 
Russian police, charged with being the incendiary, was turned 
over to the summary vengeance of the Imperial Gus^.^ Buona- 
parte was then, at length, persuaded, by the entreaties of all 
aroimd him, to relinquish his quarters in the Kremlin, to which, 
as the visible mark of his conquest, he had seemed to cling with 
the tenacity of a Hon holding a fragment of his prey. He en- 
countered both difficulty and danger in retiring from the palace, 
and before he could gain the citygate, he had to traverse with his 
suite streets arched with fire,^ and in which the very air they 
breathed was suffocating. At length, he gained the open coimtry, 
and took up his abode in a palace of the Czar's called Petrowsky, 
about a French league from the city. As he looked back on the 
fire, which, under the influence of the autumnal wind, swelled 
and surged around the Kremlin, like an infernal ocean around a 
sable Pandemonium, he could not suppress the ominous expres- 
sion, '< This bodes us great misfortune." ^ 

The fire continued to triumph unopposed, and consumed in a 
few days what it had cost centuries to raise. '' Palaces and 
temples," says a Russian author, << monuments of art, and miracles 
of luxury, the remains of ages which had past away, and those 
which had been the creation of yesterday ; the tombs of ancestors, 
and the nursery-cradles of the present generation, were indiscri- 
minately destroyed. Nothing was left of Moscow save the remem- 
brance of the city, and the deep resolution to avenge its fall."^ 

The firo raged till the 19th with unabated violence, and then 
began to slacken for want of fuel. It is said, four-fifths of this 
great city were laid in ruins. On the 20th, Buonaparte returned 

1 ** Napoleon was seized with extreme agitation ; he seemed to be consumed 
bj the fires which surrounded him. He traversed his apartments with quick 
steps. Short and incoherent exclamations bunt £rom his labouring bosom."— 
Sjbuuii, tom. ii, p. 46. 

s " Napoleon caused the man to be interrogated in his presence. He had 
executed his commission at the signal- ^ven by his chief. The gestures of the 
Emperor betokened disdain and rexation. The wretch was hurried into the 
first court, where the enraged grenadiers despatched him with their bayonets." 
— Sbour, tom. iL, p. 46. 

3 " I saw Napoleon pass by, and could not, without abhorrence, behold the 
chief of a barbarous expedition evidently endeavouring to escape the decided 
testimony of public indignation, by seekmg the darkest road. He sought it, 
however, in rain. On every side the flames seemed to pursue him ; and their 
horrible and mournful glare, flashing on his guilty head, reminded me of the 
torches of the Eumenides pursuing the destined victims of the Furies."— La- 
BAUMB, p. 206. 

^ S^nr, tom. iL, p. 49. 

* Kammzin, a Busaian historian of eminence, ntYioto "wot^a '««i^ ^^'S^^'. 
excepted from the censorship by the late EmpeioT AiftXBJ\^«t-— ^ BMtoW% 
(ffifSmpire de SiuHe, traduit par 5t. ThomasTlan^^^ *^ ^ V>\n««U 
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to.^e Kremlin ;' and, as if in defiance of the terrible scene which 
he had witnessed, took measures as if he were disposed to make 
Moscow his residence for some time. He even caused a theatre 
to be fitted up, and plays to be acted by performers sent from 
Paris, to show, perhaps, that it was not in the most terrible of 
elements to overawe his spirit, or interrupt his usual habits of 
life. In the same style of indifference or affectation, a set of very 
precise regulations respecting the Th^dtre Fran9ais was drawn up 
by the Emperor amid the ruins of Moscow. He was not superior 
to the affectation of choosing distant places and foreign capitals 
for the date of domestic and trifling ordinances. It gave the 
Emperor an air of ubiquity, to issue rules for a Parisian theatre 
from the Kremlin. It had already been prophesied that he would 
sacrifice his army to have the pleasure of dating a decree from 
Moscow.* 

The conflagration of Moscow was so complete in its devastation ; 
so important in its consequences ; so critic^ in the moment of its 
commencement, that almost all the eye-witnesses have imputed it 
to a sublime, yet almost horrible exertion of patriotic decision on 
the part of the Russians, their government, and, in particular, of 
the governor, Rostopchin. Nor has the positive denial of Count 
Kostopchin himself diminished the general conviction, that the 
fire was directed by him. All the French officers continue to 
this day to ascribe the conflagration to persons whom he had 
employed. 

On the other hand, there are many, and those good judges of 
the probabilities in such an event, who have shown strong rea- 
sons for believing, that Moscow shared but the fate of a deserted 
city, which is almost always burnt as well as pillaged. We shall 
only observe, that should the scale of evidence incline to the side 
of accident. History will lose one of the grandest, as well as most 
terrible incidents which she has on record. Considered as a vo- 
luntary Russian act, the burning of their capital is an incident of 
gigantic character, which we consider with awe and terror ; our 
faculties so confused by the immensity of the object, considered 

1 " On his re-entering the Kremlin, a few houses scattered among the ruins 
were all that was left of the mighty Moscow. The suburbs were sprinkled with 
Russians of both sexes, covered with garments nearly burned. They flitted 
like spectres among the ruins ; squatted in the gardens, some of them were 
scratching up the earth in quest of vegetables ; while others were disputing 
with the crows for the relics of the dead animals which the army had left be- 
hind."— Seour, torn, ii., p. 54. 

^ '* Amidst the dreadful storm of men and elements which was gathering 
around him, his ministers and his aides-de-camp saw him pass whole days in 
discussing the merits of some new verses which he had received, or the regula- 
tions for the Comedie Fran^aise at J^aris, which he took three evenings to finish. 
As they were acquainted with his deep anxiety, they admired the strength of 
his genius, and the facility with which he could take ofFor fix the whole force 
of his attention on whatever he pleased. It was remarked, too, that he pro- 
Jon^ed bia mealf, wMch had hitherto been bo simple and so short. He seemed 
deairoua of stiSing thought by repletion. He would paaa vi\voV«> \io>aLt%, \via\^ 
^f^l'oed.aa if torpid, and awaiting, with a novel in Yaa\»xxd,V\ift caXaataovV^ ol 
^ temhle biatoij. ''-^Smqub, tox£ U., p. 67-87. 
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in its different bearings, that we hardly know whether to term it 
▼ice or virtue, patriotism or vengeance. 

Whether the conflagration of Moscow was, or was not, the 
work of Russian will, and Russian hands, the effects which it was 
to produce on the campaign were likely to be of the most import- 
ant character. Buonaparte's object in pressing on to the capital 
at every risk, was to grasp a pledge, for the redemption of which 
he had no doubt Alexander would be glad to make peace on his 
o>vn terms. But the prize of his victory, however fair to the 
sight, had, like that fabled fruit, said to grow on the banks of the 
Dead Sea, proved in the end but soot and ashes. Moscow, indeed, 
he had seized, but it had perished in his grasp ; and far from 
being able to work upon Alexander's fears for its safety, it was 
reasonable to think that its total destruction had produced the 
most vehement resentment on the part of the Russian monarch, 
since Napoleon received not even tiie civility of an answer to his 
conciliatory letter. And thus the acquisition so much desired as 
the means of procuring peace, had become, by this catastrophe, 
the cause of the most irreconcilable enmity. 

Neither was it a trifling consideration, tliat Napoleon had lost 
by this dreadful fire a great part of the supplies, which he ex- 
pected the capture of the metropolis would have contributed for 
the support of his famished army. Had there existed in Moscow 
the usual population of a capital, he would have found the usual 
modes of furnishing its markets in full activity. These, doubtless, 
are not of the common kind, for provisions are sent to this 
capital, not, as is usual, from fertile districts around the city, but 
from distant regions, whence they are brought by water-carriage 
in the summer, and by sledges, which travel on the ice and frozen 
snow, in the winter time. To Moscow, with its usual inhabitants^ 
these supplies must have been remitted as usual, lest the nume- 
rous population of 250,000 and upwards, should be famished, as 
well as the enemy's army. But Moscow dieserted — Moscow burnt, 
and reduced to mountains of cinders and ashes — ^had no occasion 
for such supplies ; nor was it to be supposed that the provinces 
from which they were usually remitted, would send them to a 
heap of ruins, where there remained none to be fed, save the sol- 
diers of the invading army. This conviction came with heavy 
anticipation on the Emperor of France and his principal officers. 

Meanwhile, the ruins of Moscow, and the remnant which was 
left standing, afforded the common soldiers an abundance of booty 
during their short day of rest ; and, as is their nature, they en- 
joyed the present moment without thinking of futurity. The 
army was dispersed over the city, plundering at pleasure what- 
ever they could find ; sometimes discovering quantities of melted 
gold and silver, sometimes rich merchandize and precious articles^ 
of which they knew not the value ; Bomet\Tiie% ^lt^as^^^ <2Jl\v»Kssr3 ^ 
which contrasted strangely with their geiiewX 7« wA <A ^sssa&ss^s^.'i 
Mid even necessarieB, It was not uucoroowsa Vi ^^^ ^<)a» Twjwfc* 

\ 
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tattered) shoeless wretches, sitting among bales of rich merchan- 
dize, or displaying costly shawls, precious furs, and vestments 
rich with barbaric pearl and gold.* In another place, there were 
to be seen soldiers possessed of tea, sugar, coffee, and similar 
•uxuries, while the same individuals could scarce procure carrion 
to eat, or muddy water to drink. Of sugar, in particular, they 
had SUCH quantities, that they mixed it with their horse-flesh' 
soup. The whole was a contrast of the wildest and most lavish 
excess, with the last degree of necessity, disgusting to witness, and 
most ominous in its presage. They esteemed themselves happiest 
of all, who could procure intoxicating liquors, and escape by some 
hours of insensibUity from the scene of confusion around tiiem.* 

Napoleon and his officers toiled hard to restore some degree 
of organisation to the army. The plundering, which could not 
be discontinued, was latterly set about more regularly ; and de- 
tachments were sent to pillage the ruins of Moscow, as in turn of 
duty. The rest of the troops were withdrawn from the city, or 
confined to their quarters in the buildings which remained entire. 
Everything was done to protect the few peasants, who brought 
provisions to the camp for sale. Nevertheless, few appeared, and 
at length not one was to be seen. The utmost exertion, there- 
fore, could not, it was obvious, render Moscow a place of rest for 
many days ; and the difficulty of choosing the route by which to 
leave it, became now an embarrassing consideration. 

There were three modes of proceeding on evacuating Moscow, 
all (A which had in their turn* Napoleon's anxious consideration. 
First, he might march on St. Petersburgh, and deal with the 
modem, as he had with the ancient capital of Russia. This coun- 
sel best suited the daring genius of Buonaparte, ever bent upon 
the game by which all is to be lost, or all won. He even spoke 
of that measure as a thing resolved ; but Berthier and Bessieres 
prevailed in convincing bun, that the lateness of the season, the 
state of the roads, the want of provisions, and the condition of 
the army, rendered such an attempt totally desperate. The 
second proposed measure, was to move southwards upon the fer- 
tile province of Kalouga, and thence to proceed westward towards 
Smolensk, which was their first dep6t. In this route Napoleon 
must have fought a general action with Koutousoff, who, as we 
shall presently see, had taken a position to the south of Moscow. 
This, indeed, would have been, in many respects, a motive with 
Napoleon to take the route to Kalouga ; but a second battle of 
Borodino, as obstinately fought, and as doubtful in its termina- 
tion, would have been a ba^ commencement for a retreat, the 

I " It was common to see walking in our camp soldierg drened 4 la Tartare, 

d la Cosaque, d la Chinoise : one wore the Pollsn cap, another the high bonnet 

of the Persians, the Baskirs, or the Kalmouks. In short, our army presented 

the image of a camiral ; and from what followed, it was JusUt said, that our 

ntroMt commenced with a masquerade, and ended m\iki afuai«nl.*'~\«ik&A.MUft, 

^Ulmwa^p. sag; S^guT, tosL iL, p. M. 
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flanks of which would certainly be annoyed, even if the Moldavian 
army did not intercept the front. The third plan was, to return 
by Ihe route on which he had advanced, and on which, by a few 
places hastily fortified, he still preserved a precarious communi- 
cation with Smolensk, Witepsk, and so on to Wilna. This line, 
however, lay through the countries which had been totally de- 
stroyed and wasted by the advance of the army, and where all 
the villages and hamlets had been burned and abandoned, either 
by the French or the Russians themselves. To take this direc- 
tion was to confront famine.^ 

Napoleon's hesitation on this important point, was increased 
by the eagerness with which he still adhered to his own plan for 
the conclusion of the war, by a triumphant peace with Alex- 
ander, concluded on the ruins of his capital. His mind, which 
ever clung with tenacity to the opinions he had once formed, re- 
volved the repeated instances in which his voice had in such cir- 
cumstances commanded peace, and dictated the articles. The 
idea which he had formed of Alexander's disposition during the 
interviews of Tilsit and Erfurt, had made hun regard the Czar 
as docile, and disposed to submit to the rebuke of his own pre- 
dominant genius. But he mistook the character of the sovereign, 
and of the nation he commanded. The one, although he had 
hitherto encountered nothing but defeat and disaster, was deter- 
mined not to submit, while his immense resources furnished the 
means of resistance. The other, in all probability, would not 
have< permitted the sovereign to act otherwise, for the popular 
indignation was now at spring-tide ; and from the palace of the 
Czar to the hut of the slave, there was nothing breathed save re- 
sistance and revenge. 

It was in vain, therefore, that Napoleon expected that Alex- 
ander would open some communication on the subject of, or 
would answer, the letter which he had sent, during the first night 
he possessed Moscow, by a Russian officer. He grew impatient 
at length, and resolved himself to make further advances. But 
not even to his confidential advisers would he own that he sought 
peace on his own score ; he affected to be anxious only on ac- 
count of Alexander. " He is my friend," he said ; " a prince of 
excellent qualicics ; and should he yield to his inclinations, and 
propose peace, the barbarians in their rage will dethrone and 
put him to death, and fill the throne with some one less tract- 
able. We will send Caulaincourt to break the way for negotia- 
tion, and prevent the odium which Alexander might incur, by 
being the first to propose a treaty." The Emperor abode by 
this resolution, excepting in so far as he was persuaded with 
some difficulty to despatch General Count Lauriston, his aide-de- 
camp, upon this embassy ; lest Caulaincourt's superior rank Of 
Master of tlie Horse, might indicate tliat bis ToasXAi: «j^m^c^ ^ 

' Jominl, torn. It., p. 154i 
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treaty, less for Alexander's security than his own, and that of his 
army. Lauriston, who was well acquainted with the Russian 
character, urged several doubts against the policy of the mission 
intrusted to him, as betraying their necessity to the enemy ; and 
recommended that the army should, without losing a day, com- 
mence its retreat by Kalouga, and the more southern route. 
Buonaparte, however, retained his determination, and Lauriston 
was dismissed with a letter to the Emperor Alexander, and the 
parting instruction, — ** I must have peace, and will sacrifice, to 
obtain it, all except my honour." * 

Before we give the result of Lauriston's mission, it is proper to 
trace the movements of the Russian grand army, since their me- 
lancholy march through the city of Moscow. They left the city 
by the route of Kolomna, and marched for two days in that 
direction ; and having thus imposed on the enemy a belief, tliat 
they were bent in securing a retreat to the south-east, leaving 
at once the eastern and southern provinces undefended, Kou- 
tousoff executed one of the most dexterous movements of the 
Russian army during the campaign. The observation of the 
Petersburgh road was intrusted to Winzengerode, with a small 
flying army. Koutousofif himself, turning to the southward, per- 
formed a circular march, of which Moscow was the centre, so as 
to transfer the grand army to the route towards Kalouga. They 
marched in stern dejection ; for the wind, great as the distance 
was, showered among their ranks the ashes of their burning capi- 
tal, and in the darkness, the flames were seen to rage like a 
huge ocean of fire. The movement was a bold one also, for, 
although performed at a respectful distance from the French 
army, yet the march was for three days a flank march, and con- 
sequently of a very delicate character. The Russians manoeuvred, 
however, with such precisipn, that they performed their move- 
ments in perfect safety ; and while the French troops, who had 
been sent in their pursuit, were amusing themselves with pursu- 
ing two regiments of horse, which had been left on the Kolomna 
road, they were astonished to find that the grand Russian army 
had assumed a position on the south-eastern side of Moscow, 
from which they could operate upon and harass, nay, intercept 
at pleasure. Napoleon's line of communication with Smolensk and 
with Poland, and at the same time cover the town of Kalouga, 
where great magazines had been assembled, and that of Toula, 
famed for the fabrication of arms and artillery,* 

The ardent King of Naples, with the advanced guard of his 
brother-in-law's army, at length moved against their enemies on 
the Kalouga road ; but little took place save skirmishes, by which 

' S&fur, torn, ii., p. 70. 

2 " This movement of the Russians, though censured by Wilson, Vaudon- 
rourt, and Fain, is one of the most skilful operations of the war. By what fata- 
/frr js it, that vre ever condemn that in the enemj, 'ttVvScYv ■«% «bW^&'<^^ 'h«i\x«- 
mentJjr, when it happeiiB to be eflfected by ouTsewet.**— 3ouw\, Vita. VhmV' 
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the Russians protected their rear, until they took up a stationary 
posture in the strong position of Taroutino. They were here ad- 
mirably placed for tiie purpose of covering the important town of 
Kalouga. There are three routes which lead from Moscow to 
that city ; and Taroutino being situated in the middle road, an 
i^rmy placed there can with little trouble, by moving to the right 
or the left, occupy either of the other two. The front of the Rus- 
sian position was covered by the river Nara. The camp was 
amply supplied with provisions from the wealthy and plentiful 
districts in the rear ; and as the spirit of the country more and 
more developed itself, recruits and new-raised regiments arrived 
faster than the exertions of the veteran soldiers could train them 
to arms, although the Russian, from his docility and habits of 
obedience, receives miUtary discipline with unusual readiness. 
The Ukraine and Don sent twenty regiments of Cossacks, most 
of them men who, having already served their stipulated time, 
were excused from military duty, but who universally assumed 
the lance and sabre at a crisis of such emergency. 

Murat at the same time 'pressed forward to establish himself in 
front of the Russian camp, for the purpose of watohing their mo- 
tions. In his progress, he passed what had been a splendid do- 
main, belonging to Count Rostopchin, the governor of Moscow. 
It was in a^es ; and a letter from the proprietor informed the 
French he had destroyed it, lest it should give an invader com- 
fort or shelter.' The same spirit possessed the peasantry. They 
set fire to tiieir hiamlets, wherever they could be of use to the in- 
vaders ; proclaimed the punishment of death to all of their own 
order, who, from avarice or fear, should be tempted to supply 
the enemy with provisions ; and they inflicted it without mercy 
on such as incurred the penalty. It is an admitted fact, that 
when the French, in order to induce their refractory prisoners 
to labour in their service, branded some of them on the hand with 
the letter N, as a sign that they were the serfs of Napoleon, one 
peasant laid his branded hand on a log of wood, and struck it off 
v with the axe which he held in the other, in order to free himself 
from the supposed thraldom. The French who looked on shud- 
dered, and cursed the hour which brought them into collision with 
enemies of such a rugged and inexorable disposition. The patriot- 
ism of the peasants in general had been turned to still better ac- 
count by the partisan or guerilla warfare, for which Spain had 
given an example. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dennis Davidoff, who became well known 
to the French by the name of le Capitaine Noir, had suggested 
this species of war to Prince Bagration, a little before the battie 

I " Frenchmen," this was the tenor of this remarkable intimation, "for 
eight years it has been my pleasure to embellish this my family T««id.ewcA. TVa^ 
inhabitants, 1720 in number, will leave it as you appxoQA\i.\ «xA\\Hrt^\sA ^«r 
daced to tubea that DOt one of you may poUute \l \»y yo\a \jitw«^^^« Wa^^ 
left you two paJaeea in Moscow, with their fnTOVttiT«,^OTW.\k»!A«.XDSJA»«^«^ 
rubles. Hen you wUl only find ••bM."-^2\oenty-tl^ird BuUeUiu^^* 
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of Borodino ; and had obtidned distinguished sacoess at the head 
of a small party of Cossacks and hussars, by his operations on the 
route betwixt Gjatz and Wiazma, in cutting o£P supplies, and de- 
feating small detached parties of the enemy. He was speedily 
put at the head of a much larger force ; and other free corps of 
the same kind were raised, witii brave and active spirits at their 
head. They scoured the country, infested the French lines of 
communication, drove in their outposts, and distressed them on 
every point. 

The peasants also took arms, and formed themselves into bodies 
of partisans, rendered formidable by their perfect knowledge of 
the woods, by-paths, and passes. They have a natural contempt 
for foi*eigners, for whom they have no other name than ^ the deal 
and dumb," to denote their ignorance of the Russian language. 
The events of the campaign, especially the conflagration of Mos- 
cow, had converted their scorn into deadly hatred ; and whatever 
soldier of Napoleon fell into their hands, was put to death without 
scruple or pity. 

Meantime the cavalry of Murat, which afforded the best means 
of chastising and repressing these bands,' gradually declined un- 
der hard work and want of subsistence ; and, although little used 
to droop or distress himself about the future, the Kmg of Naples 
wrote repeatedly from his advanced post, to press Napoleon no 
longer to delay a retreat which was become absolutely necessary. 
It was while matters were in this state that General Lauriston 
arrived at the Russian outposts, and after a good deal of diffi- 
culty, real or affected, was at length admitted to an interview with 
Koutousoif, at midnight on the 5th October. His reception was 
such as to make him consider himself a welcome envoy. 

Lauriston opened his business with a proposal for exchange ot 
prisoners, which was of course declined on the part of Koutousoff, 
aware, tbiat while soldiers were plenty among the Russians, the 
ranks of Napoleon must become every day tiiinner. Lauriston 
next introduced the subject of the independent bands, and pro- 
posed that an end should be put to this species of unusual war, 
in which so many cruelties were committed. Koutousoff replied, 
that this kind of partisan war did not depend on his orders, but 
arose from the native spirit of the country, which led the Russians 
to regard the French invasion as an incursion of Tartars. Gene- 
ral Lauriston then entered on the real business of his mission, by 
asking whether ^ this war, which had assumed such an imheard- 
of character, was to last for ever 1 " declaring, at the same time, 
his master the Emperor of France's sincere desire, to terminate 
hostilities between two great and generous nations. 

The astucious old Russian saw Buonaparte's evident necessity 
in his affected wish for peace, and immediately adopted the course 
most likely to gain time, which must at once increase the difficul- 
tfeaoftbe French, and his own power oi avaA^Y\^\v«vvaft\X «A ^«wv» 
J^B affected m sincere desire to promote a i^\^cBk\)wTv, v>\\. \^- 
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dared he was absolutely prohibited either to receive any propo- 
sal to that effect himself, or to transmit such to the Emperor. 
He therefore declined to grant General Lauriston the desired 
passport to the presence of Alexander, but he offered to send 
General Wolkonsky, an aide-de-camp of the Czar, to learn his 
imperial pleasure. 

The express charge which Lauriston had received from his 
master, that peace was to be obtained on any terms not infer- 
ring dishonour, did not permit him to object to this arrangement. 
He was even encouraged to hope it might prove effectual, so much 
satisfaction was expressed by General Koutousoff and the officers 
of his military family, all of whom seemed to deplore the continu- 
ance of the war, and went so far as to say, that this annuncia- 
tion of a treaty would be received at Petersburgh with public re- 
joicings. These accounts being transmitted to Napoleon, lulled 
him into a false security. He returned to his original opinion, 
which had been shaken, but not subverted ; and announced to his 
generals, with much satisfaction, that they had but to wait a fort- 
night for a triumphant pacification. He boasted his own supe- 
rior knowledge of the Russian character, and declared, that on 
the arrival of his overture for peace, Petersburgh would be full 
of bonfires.* 

Napoleon, however, was not so confident of peace as to approve 
a singular sort of armistice which Murat had entered into with 
the Russians. It was to be broken off, on an intimation of three 
hours' space, by either party to the other ; and, while in existence, 
it only subsisted along the fronts of the two armies, leaving the 
Russians at liberty to carry on their partisan war on the fiank» 
as much as ever. The French could not obtain a load of furze, 
or a cart of provisions, without fighting for it, and often to disad- 
vantage. A large party of the dragoons of the Imperial Guard 
were surprised and piked by the Cossacks. Two considerable con- 
voys were surprised and cut off on the road to Mojaisk, the only 
communication which the French army had with its magazines 
and reinforcements. The French were surprised, and lost a de- 
tachment in the lown of Yereia, on Murat's left flank. Thus the 
war continued everywhere except on the front of the armies, 
where it had the greatest chance to be favourable to the French. 

This bad policy is not to be imputed to Napoleon, who had 
refused to authorise the armistice, but to the vanity of Murat, 
under whose authority it was still observed. It gave him an op- 
portunity of amusing himself, by caracoling on the neutral ground 
betwixt the camps, displaying his handsome form, gallant horse- 
manship, and splendid dresses, to the soldiers on both sides ; re- 
ceiving tiie respectful salutes of the Russian patrols, and the ap- 
plause of the Cossacks. These last used to crovid «xQ\aA\»iscL, 
partijy in real admiration of his chivaYro\ia «^^8S»xv5i^ vcA ^^r 

' 84gur, torn. It, p, 71 ; JornVnl. torn. V?., v«^*^' 
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racter, which was of a kind to captivate these primitiye warriors^ 
and partly, doubtless, from their natural shrewdness which saw 
the utility of maintaining his delusion. They called him their 
Hettman ; and he was so intoxicated with their i^plause, as to 
have been said to nourish the wild idea of becoming in earnest 
King of the Cossacks.* 

Such delusions could not for ever lull Murat's vigilance to 
sleep. The war was all around him, and his forces were sink- 
ing under a succession of petty hostilities ; while the continual 
rolling of drums, and the frequent platoon firing, heard from be- 
hind tiie Russian encampment, intimated how busily they were 
engaged in drilling numerous bodies of fresh recruits. The Rus- 
sian officers at the ou^»osts began to hold ominous language, and 
ask the French if they had made a composition with tiie North- 
em Winter, Russia's most fearful ally. ^ Stay another fortnight," 
they said, '^ and your nails will drop off, and your fingers fiill from 
your hands, like bou^is from a bl^^hted tree." The numbers of 
the Cos8a«ks increased so much, as to resemble one of the an- 
cient Sc}'thian emigrations; and wild and fantastic figures, on 
unbroken horses, whose manes swept the ground, seemed to an- 
nounce that the inmost recesses of the desert had sent forth their 
inhabitants. Their grey-bearded chiefs sometimes held expostu- 
lations 'with the Frendi officers, in a tone very different from 
ihat which soothed the ears of Murat. ^ Had you not," they 
said, ^ in France, food enough, water enough, air enough, to sub- 
sist you while you lived — ^rth enough to cover you when you 
died ; and why come you to enrich our soil with your remains, 
which by right belong to the land where you were born!" Such 
evil bodements affected the van of the army, from whence Mu- 
rat transmitted them to the Emperor.* 

Immured in the recesses of tiie Kremlin, Napoleon persisted 
in awaiting the answer to the letter despatched by Lauriston. It 
had been sent to Petersburgh on the 6th, and an answer could 
not be expected before the 26th. To have moved before that 
period, might be thought prudent in a military point of view ; 
but, politically considered, it would greatiy injure his reputation 
for sagacity, and destroy the impression of his in&llibility. Thus 
sensible, and almost admitting that he was wrong, he determined, 
nevertheless, to persevere in the course he had chosen, in hopes 
that Fortune, which never before failed him, might yet stand his 
friend m extremity. 

A bold scheme is said to have been suggested by Dam, to turn 
Moscow into an intrenched camp, and occupy it as winter-quar- 
ters. They might kill the remainder of the horses, he said, and 
salt them down ; foraging must do the rest. Napoleon approved 
of what he termed a Lion's counsel. But the fear of what might 
happen in France, from which this plan would have secluded 

' S^gfor, torn, ii., p. 74. 
« Sijiur, torn, tt., P* 77* 
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them for six months, induced him finally to reject it. It might 
he added, that the obtaining supplies by marauding was likely 
to become more and more difficult, as winter and the scarcity 
increased, especially now that the country around Moscow was 
completely ruined. Besides, if Napoleon fixed himself at Moscow 
for the winter, not only his line of communications, but Lithuania, 
and the grand duchy, which formed the base of his operations, 
ran every risk of being invaded. On the south-west, the dubious 
faith of Austria was all he had to trust to, for the purpose of re- 
sisting the united armies of Tchitohagoff and Tormasoff, which 
might be augmented to 100,000 men, and make themselves mas- 
ters of Warsaw and Wilna. On the northern extremity of his 
general line of operations, Macdonald and St Cyr might prove 
unable to resist Witgenstein and Steingel; and he had in his 
rear Prussia, the popvdation of which Napoleon justly considered 
as ready to take arms against him at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. The scheme, therefore, for occupying winter-quarters at 
Moscow was rejected as fraught with dangers.* 

Even when appearances of a fall of snow reminded the Em- 
peror of the climate which h« was braving, his preparations for 
retreat were slowly and reluctantly made ; and some of them 
were dictated by his vanity, rather than his judgment. All the 
pictures, images, and ornaments of the churches, which were left 
unbumt, were collected, and loaded upon wains, to follow the line 
of march, already too much encumbered with baggage. A gigantic 
cross, which stood on the tower of Ivan the Great, the tallest 
steeple of Moscow, was dismounted with much labour,^ that it 
might add to the trophies, which were already sufficiency cumb- 
rous. On the same principle. Napoleon was angry when it was 
proposed to leave some of his immense train of aitillery, which 
was greatly too numerous for the reduced size of his army. << He 
would leave no trophy for the Russians to triumph over." That 
all the artillery and baggage might be transported, he surprised 
his officers by an order to buy twenty thousand horses, where, 
perhaps, there were not an hundred to be sold, and when those 
which they had already were daily dying for want of forage. The 
latter article, he ordered, should be provided for two months, in 
depots on his route. This mandate might make known his wants ; 
but as it certainly could contribute little to supply them, it must 
only have been issued for the purpose of keeping up appearances. 
Perhaps the desire to have some excuse to himself and others 

1 S^gnr, torn ii., p. 86. 

s " During the work, it was remarked that great numbers of ravens sur- 
rounded this cross, and that Napoleon, weary of their hoarse croaking, ex- 
claimed, that ' it seemed as if these flocks of ill-omened birds meant to defend 
it.' We cannot pretend to tell all that he thought in this critical altu&tvotv^ 
but it is well known that he was accessible to vtvc^ }aisA. qH \»t««eQJC\\sv«»x. 
Hia daily excnniona, always illumined by a\)n\\\Mi\.wiixv, S3a.N<\jMStt.\Nft %Nxw^ 
bimaelf to perceive and to make others recognlBe Yiva ftXAt, ^V^l wqX «bkv^^ vlVsew. 
To the BttlTen silence of inanimate Moscow was wx\>et«A^feeL Wv^X. «'i'«^JS^ 
rounding dcaerta, and the slU more menaong wl^we ol lAe^axA«t» -«»«^** 
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for indulging in his lingering wish to remain a day or two longer, 
to await the answer from St Petersburgh, might be a secret cause 
of issuing orders, which must occasion some inquiry ere it could 
be reported in what extent they could be obeyed. 

If this were the case, it was the rash indulgence of a groundless 
hope. The Emperor Alexander refused to hear of any negotia- 
tion fbr peace, and took no other notice of that which had been 
transmitted to him by Walkonsky, than to pass a censure on the 
Russian officers concerned, and Prince Koutousoff himself, for 
having had the least intercourse with the French generals. He 
reminded the generalissimo how positive his instructions had been 
on this subject, and that he had enjoined him on no account to 
enter into negotiations or correspondence with the invaders ; and 
he revived and enforced his injunctions to that effect. 

The sagacious general was not, it is to be supposed, greatiy 
affected bjy a rebuke which was only given for form's sake. He 
made his soldiers acquainted with tiie Emperor's unalterable re- 
solution to give no terms to the invaders ; and spreading through 
the camp, at the same time, the news of the victory at Sala- 
manca, and the evacuation of Madrid, pointed out to tiiem, that 
Frenchmen, like others, were liable to defeat ; and called on his 
soldiers to emulate the courage of the British and patriotism of 
the Spaniards. While the minds of the soldiery were thus ex- 
cited and encouraged, Koutousoff took measures for anticipating 
]^f apoleon, by putting an end to the armistice and assuming an 
offensive posture.^ 
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Murai's Armistice broken off— Napoleon lea/oes Moscofo on I9th 
I October — Bloody Skirmish at Malo- Yarowslavetz — Napoleon in 
« great danger while reconnoitring — He retreats to Vereia, where 
he m^ets Mortier and the Young Guard — Winzengerode made 
Prisoner, and insulted by BuonapaHe — The Kremlin is blown 
up by the French — Napoleon continues his Retreat towards Po- 
land—Its Horrors — (hnflict near Wiazma, on 3<i November, 
I where the French lose 4000 Men — Cross the lUver Wiazma du- 
ring the Night — The Viceroy of Italy reaches Smolensk, in great 
distress — Buonaparte arrives at Smolensk, vnth the headmost 
division of the Grand Army — Calamitous Retreat ofNey*s Divi' 
, sion — I%e whole French Army now collected at Smolensk — Cau- 

' " KotttouBoffmaie his camp ring with the news of the victory of Salamanca. 
27ie French, ' said he, ' are expelled from Madrid : t\ve \vaivdof the Most High 
premea bea vilj upon Napoleon. Moscow will be hia ptiaou, "Vitt wcwe, mv^\\v^\ 
S fr£!' 8^^^^ ^^J"- Wp flli»U soon t«ke VTaaw V^ Uxiwaa.* ''^— S&<i««., Vi\su 
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tious conduct of Prince Sehwartzenberg — Winzenaerode freed on 
his road to Pcvris, by a body of Co89ach»-^T6hUichagoff occupies 
Minsk — Perilous situation of Napoleon. 

It was easy to make Murat himself the active person in break- 
ing oS the armistice, a step which the Russian general preferred, 
lest a formal intimation of rupture on his own side, might lead 
the King of Naples to suspect his further purpose. Accordingly, 
a Cossack having fired his carabine when Murat was examining 
the advanced guards, irritated, as it was designed to do, that fiery 
soldier, and induced him to announce to &e Russian generals 
that the armistice was ended. The Russians were the first to 
coiffinence hostilities. 

The camp, or position, which Murat occupied, Worodonow, 
was covered on the right, and on the centre, by a rivulet or brook, 
running in a deep ravine ; but the stream taking another direc- 
tion, left a good part of the left wing uncovered, which was at 
the same time exposed to surprise from a wood covering a little 
plain where his left rested. The sum of Murat's force, which 
consisted of the cavalry, and Poniatowski*s division, was com- 
puted to be upwards of 30,000. It is singular that since the King 
of Naples expected an attack, as was intimated by his letter to 
his brother-in-law, he did not take the precaution of placing 
videttes and advanced guards in the woody plain. But the French, 
from their long train of success, were accustomed to despise their 
enemies, and to consider a surprise as a species of afifront which 
they were never to be exposed to. 

The Russians had laid a plan, which, had it been dexterously 
executed, must have destroyed the whole French advanced guard. 
An attack upon the left of Murat*s position, by two Russian co- 
lumns, under Count Orloff Dennizoff, was completely successful ; 
but other two columns, by whom he should have been supported, 
did not arrive in time upon the point of action ; the Poles, under 
Poniatowski, made a glorious defence upon the right, and the 
vanguard was saved from utter destruction. But there was a 
complete defeat ; the King of Naples lost his cannon, his position, 
and his baggage, had 2000 men killed, and lost 1500- prisoners. 
The French cavalry, except a few of those belonging to the guard, 
might be said to be utterly destroyed. Every thing which the 
Russians saw in the enemy's camp, convinced them of the distress 
to which the French were reduced. Flayed cats and horse-flesh 
were the dainties found in the King of Naples^ kitchen. 

It was the 18th of October when first the noise of the cannon, 
and soon after, the arrival of an officer, brought intelligence of 
this mishap to Buonaparte. His energy of character, which had 
appeared to slumber during the days he had spent in a species of 
irresolution at Moscow, seemed at once teaVst^^. '^^ ^wos.'ft^ 
forth, without hesitation, a torrent oi ox^era arnXft^ Vsc ^^ <s(^^ 
Bion, directing the inarch of the troo^ to Ba^^Qt\.^Niac»X^^*^ 
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rodonow. Notwitlistandxiig the misceUaneoas rtoAety of dixeo- 
tions, each was distinct in itself^ yet eritically ccmnected with Ihe 
others, so as to form, on the whole, a perfect and well-connected 
plan of movements. Part of the army marched that night ; the 
rest had thdr route for the next morning. A garrison, nnder 
Marshal Mortier, was left as a reaar-goard in the Kremlin ; from 
which it may he inferred tiiat Napoleon did not as yet intend a 
final retreat. 

On the 19th October, before day-break, the Emperor in person 
left Moscow, after an abode of thirty-four days. ^ Let us march," 
he said, ^ on Kalouga, and woe to those who shall oppose u8."> 
In this brief sentence he announced the whole plan of his retreat 
which was to defeat the army of Koutousoff, or compel him to 
retire, and then himself to return to the firontiers of Poland, by 
the unwasted route of Kalouga, Medyn, Ynkowo, Elnia, and 
Smolensk. 

The Frendi army, which now filed from the gates of Moscow, 
and which continued to move on in a living mass for many hours, 
comprehended about 120,000 men, indifferently well appointed, 
and marching in good order. They were followed by no less than 
550 pieces of cannon, a train beyond proportion to their numbers, 
and 2000 artillery waggons.' So far tiie march had a martial and 
imposing aspect. But in the rear of these came a confused crowd 
oPmany thousands, consisting of followers of the camp, stragglers 
who had rejoined it, and prisoners, many of them employed in 
carrying, or driving forward in wheelbarrows, the q>oil of the 
conquerors.' 

Aifiong these were French families formerly inhabitants of 
Moscow, and composing what was called the French colony there, 
who could no longer reckon upon it as a safe place of abode, and 
who took the opportunity of retiring with their countrymen. There 
was, besides, a mixture and confusion of all imaginable kind of 
carriages, charged with the baggage of the army, and widi the 
spoils of Moscow, to swell those trophies which Napoleon had 
seized upon to amuse the Parisians, as well as what had been 
seized by individuals. This miscellaneous crowd resembled, ac- 
cording to S^gur, a horde of Tartars returning from a successful 
invasion.^ 

1 S^r, torn, ii., p. 9S ; Twenty-fifth Bulletin of the Orand French Army. 

> " When we were about three leagues from Moscow, the Emperor stopped 

to wait for news from Mortier, who had orders^ to destroy the Kremlin on 

leaving the place. He was walking in a field with M. Daru ; this gentleman 

left him : I was called—' Well, Rapp, we are going to retreat to the frontiers 

of Poland br the road to Kalouga ; I shall take up good winter-quarters. I 

hope that Alexander will make peace.' — ' You have waited a long time. Sire ; 

the inhabitants foretell that it wijfl be a severe winter.'—' Poh ! pon ! with your 

inhabitants. It is the 19th of October to-day ; you see how fine it is. Do you 

not recognise my star.' But all that he said to me in the way of encouragement 

did not deceive even himself: hi9 cpuptenftnce bore the marks of uneasmi 

— Bapp, p. 222. 

9 Jomini, torn, ir., p. IBS, 

^ S^guT, torn, iL, p, 96, 
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There were, as has heen said, three routes from Moscow to 
Kalouga. The central, or old road, was that upon which the Rus- 
sians lay encamped at their grand position of Taroutino, and in 
front of it was Ihat of Worodonow, or Ynkowo, where they had 
so lately defeated Murat. Napoleon advanced a day*s march on 
this route, in order to induce Koutousoff to believe that he pro- 
posed to attack his army in front ; but this was only a feint, for, 
on the next day, he turned off by cross-roads into the western, or 
new road to KaJouga, with the view of advancing by that route 
until he should be past the Russian camp at Taroutino, on the 
right flank, and tiien of again crossing from the new road to the 
old one, and thus getting possession of Borowsk and Male- Yarow- . 
slavetz, towns on the same road to the southward of Taroutino. 
Thus the Russian position would be turned and avoided, while the 
main body of the French Emperor would be interposed betwixt 
Koutousoff and Kalouga, and the fertile southern provinces laid 
open to supply his army. 

On the 23d, the Emperor with his main body, attained Borowsk, 
and learned Ihat the division of Delzons, which formed his van- 
guard, had occupied Malo- Yarowslavetz without opposition. Thus 
far all seemed to have succeeded according to Napoleon's wish. 

But Koutousoff,.so soon as he was aware of the danger in which 
he stood of being cut off from Kalouga, retaliated upon Napoleon 
his own manoQUvre, and detached Generals Doktoroff and Raef- 
skoi to the southward with a strong division, to outmarch the 
French, and occupy the position of Malo- Yarowslavetz, or to 
regain it if it was taken. He himself breaking up his camp at 
Taroutino, followed with his whole army by the tosA of Lectazowo, 
and marched so rapidly as to outstrip the French army, and reach 
the southward of Malo- Yarowslavetz, and consequently again in- 
terpose himself between Napoleon and Kalouga. 

Malo- Yarowslavetz offers a strong position. The town is built 
on a rapid declivity, broken with cliffs, the bottom of which is 
washed by the river Louja. On the northern side of the Louja, 
and connected with the town by a bridge, is a small plain with 
some huts, where Delzon's army bivouacked, having stationed 
two battalions to defend the town, and to watch the motions of 
the enemy. About four in the morning, when all were asleep, 
save the few sentinels who kept a careless watch, the Russians 
rushed into the place with dreadful outcries, drove the two bat- 
talions out of the town, and pushed them down the declivity and 
across the Louja to their noain body. The noise of the artillery 
drew the attention of Eugene the viceroy, who being only about 
three leagues from the scene of action, arrived there about the 
dawn. The soldiers of Delzons' diviedon were then discovered 
struggling to regain the southern bank on which. ^^ Xfip^rcL^^s^ 
situated. Encouraged by the approach oi "£\igM«,T>^aaTA y^^^^ 
forward Acroea the bridge, repelled the "RoasvanR,^^^^^^'^'^^^^. 
of the village, and was shot dead. lUa bwOasr^viYio «sAsK^««a«»^ 
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to drag the general's body from the spot, mcurred the same fiite. 
General Gnilleminot succeeded to the command, and threw a strong 
party of French into the church, which served as a citadel during 
the continuance of the action. The Russians rushed in once more, 
and drove Guilleminot back to the bridge. He was, however, suc- 
coured by Prince Eugene, who, after various less serious attempts, 
directed a whole division on the town.^ 

Malo-Yarowslavetz was then recovered by the French ; but, 
on reconnoitring a little farther, the whole of KoutousofTs army 
appeared on the plain beyond it, upwards of 100,000 men in num- 
ber, and already possessed of a good position, which they were 
improving by intrenchments. Reinforcements from the Russian 
ranks immediately attacked the French, who were driven back 
on the town, which, being composed of wooden huts, was now in 
flames, and the French were again dispossessed of Malo-Yarow- 
slavetz. The miserable ruins of this place were five times won 
and lost. At length, as the main body of the grand army came up 
under Napoleon himself, he found the French still in possession 
of the disputed village and its steep bank. But beyond them lay 
the numerous Russian army, stationed and intrenched, supported 
by a very large train of artillery, and seeming to render a battle 
absolutely in£spensable to dislodge them from the position they 
had taken, and tiie fortifications with which they had secured th«n- 
selves. 

A council of war was held in the headquarters of the Emperor, 
the hut of a poor weaver, divided by a screen, which served as 
the only partition.^ Here he received and meditated upon the 
reports of his generals, together with their opinions, and learned, 
to his distress, that Bessieres, and other good officers, reported 
that the position occupied by Koutousoff was unassailable.^ He 
resolved to judge with his own eyes on the next day, and in the 
meantime turned a negligent ear to the reports which informed 
him that the Cossacks were stealing through the woods, and in- 
sinuating themselves betwixt him and his advanced guard. 

At dawning. Napoleon mounted his horse, in order to recon- 
noitre, and incurred in the attempt a great risk of his life or 
freedom. It was about daybreak, when, as attended by his staff 
and orderly soldiers, he crossed the little plain on the northern 
side of the Louja in order to gain the bridge, the level ground 
was suddenly filled with fugitives, in the rear of whom appeared 

1 Jomini, torn, ir., p. 166; S^r, torn. iL»p. 101 ; Labaume, p. 247 : Twenty- 
Mventh Bulletin. 

s ** In the habitation of a weaver— an old, crazy, filthy, wooden hut, and 
in a dir^, dark room— was the fate of the army and of Europe about to be 
decided. —S SOUR, tom. ii., p. 107. 

3 « < o heavens!' exclaimed Napoleon,' clasping his hands, ' Are you sure 

jotk are right ? Are you not mistaken ? Will you answer for that ? ' Bessieres 

repeated hia aasertion. He affirmed that ' 300 grenadiers would suffice to keep 

la check a whole army.' Napoleon then crossed \i\s attna ntiWv a \oo\l ol coxv- 

Btemation. bung bia bead, and remained as if ovetw^ie^"^*** ^\YL\.\Lft^««^ftt^ 

dejection, "Smovb, tom. iL, p. 108, 
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some black masses. At first, the cries they made seemed to be 
those of Vive VEmpereur; but the wild hourra of the Cossacks, 
and the swiftness of their advance, soon announced the children 
of the desert. ^ It is the Cossacks/' said Rapp, seizing the reins 
of the Emperor's bridle. " You must turn back." Napoleon re- 
fused to retreat, drew his sword, as did his attendants, and placed 
themselves on the side of the highway. Rapp's horse was wounded, 
and borne down by one of these k^cers ; but the Emperor and 
suite preserved their liberty by standing their ground, while the 
cloud of Cossacks, more intent on plunder than prisoners, passed 
them within lance's length, without observing the inestimable prey 
which was within their grasp, and threw themselves upon some 
carriages which were more attractive. The arrival of the cavalry 
of the guard cleared the plain of this desultory but venturous and 
pertinacious enemy ; and Napoleon proceeded to cross the river 
and ascend the further bank, for the purpose of reconnoitring. In 
the meantime, the audacity of the Cossacks in their retread was 
equal to the wUd character of their advance. They halted between 
the intervals of the French cavalry to load their pistols and cara- 
bines, perfectly secure that if pressed, their horses, at a touch of 
the whip which is attached to their bridle, would outstrip the 
exhausted chargers of the French Imperial Gruard.^ 

When the plain was attained. Napoleon saw on the front, and 
barring the road to Kalouga, Koutousoif, strongly posted with 
upwards of 100,000 men, and on the right, Platoff and 6000 Cos- 
sacks, with artillery. To this belonged the pulk which he had 
just encountered, and who were returning from the flanks of his 
line, loaded with booty, while others seemed to meditate a similar 
attack. He returned to his miserable headquarters, after having 
finished his reconnoitring party. 

A second council of war was held, in which Buonaparte, having 
heard the conflicting opinions of Murat, who gave ms advice for 
attacking Koutousoff, and of Davoust, who considered the position 
of the Russian general as one which, covering a long succession 
of defiles, might be defended inch by inch, at length found him- 
self obliged to decide between the angry chiefs, and with a grief 
which seemed to deprive him of his senses for a little while, gave 
the unusual orders — ^to retreat' Buonaparte's own personal ex- 
perience had convinced him how much, in advancing, his flanks 
would be exposed to the Hettman and Ms Cossacks, who had mus- 
tered in great force in the neighbourhood of Medyn. Other in- 
telligence informed him that his rear had been attacked by another 
body of Cossacks coming from Twer, and who belonged not to 
Koutousoff's army, but to another Russian division under the 
command of Winzengerode, which was advancing from the north- 
ward to re-Qpcupy Moscow. This showed that- the communica- 
tions of the French were at the enemy & xckfixc^ q\!l \)(v^ n^^:^ vq^ 

j M^moireB de Bapp, p. 227 i S6gai, \om. ^i., ^. W^ • 
» S^gux, torn, ii, p. llf. 
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the noiib, on flank and in rear, and seems to have determined 
the Emperor to give at length, and most reluctantly, the orders 
to retreat, for the purpose o? returning to the frontiers by Vereia 
and Wiaaana, the same road by which they had advanced. 

It was very seldom that Napoleon resigned the settled purpose 
of his own mind, either to the advice of Siose around him, or to 
any combination of (^posing circumstances. He usually received 
any objection founded on &e difficulty of executing lus orders, 
with an evasive answer, ^Ah, on nepeutpas!" which, from the 
sarcastic mode in which he uttered the words, plainly showed that 
he imputed the alleged impossibility to the imbecility of the officer 
who used the apology. It might have been better for Napoleon, 
in many instances, had he somewhat abated this pertinacity of 
disposition ; and yet it happened, that by yielding with unwonted 
docility to the advice of his generals upon the present occasion, 
he actually retreated at the very moment when the grand Russian 
army were withdrawing from ihe position in which Davoust had 
pronounced them uxiassailable. The reason of this retrograde 
movement, which involved the most serious risk, and which, had 
Napoleon been aware of it, might have yielded him access to the 
most fertile and unharassed provinces of Russia, was said to be 
Koutousoff 's fears that the French, moving from ^eir right flank, 
might have marched round the Russian army by the way of Medyn. 
The truth seems to be, that Koutousoff, though placed in com- 
mand of the grand army, in order to indulge die soldiers with a 
general action, was slow and cautious by nature, and rendered 
more so by his advanced age. He forgot, that in war, to gain 
brilliant results, or even to prevent great reverses, some risks 
must be run ; and having received just praise for his practised 
and cautious movements from the battle of Borodino till that of 
Malo- Yarowslavetz, he now carried the qualities of prudence and 
circumspection to the extreme, and shunned a general action, or 
rather the hazard of a general attack from the French, when he 
might certainly have trusted, first, in the chance (which turned 
out the reality) of Buonaparte's retreat ; secondly, in the courage 
of his troops, and the strength of his position. ^ But Fortune," 
says Tacitus, ** has the chief influence on warlike events ;" and 
she so ordered it, that both the hostile armies retired at once. 
So that while Buonaparte retreated towards Borowsk and Vereia, 
the route by which he had advanced, the Russians were leaving 
open before him the road to Kalouga, to gain which he had fought, 
and fought in vain, the bloody battle of Malo- Yarowslavetz. Fa- 
voured, however, by their immense clouds of light cavalry, the 
Russians learned the retrograde movement of Napoleon long be- 
fore he could have any certain knowledge of theirs ; and in con- 
seguenee, manoeuvred from their left so as to approalsh the points 

of Wiazma and Gj&tz, by which the French must needs pass, if 

tbev meant to march on Smolensk. 
At Vereia, where Napoleon had bSs lie»^ ' -^^ ^'^ '"'^'^ 
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October, he had the satisfaction to meet with Mortier, and that 
part of the Young Gruard which had garrisoned the Kremlin. 
They brought with them an important prisoner, whom chance, or 
rather his own imprudence, had thrown into their hands. We 
have said incidentally, that upon the French army evacuating 
Moscow, Winzengerode, with a considerable body of forces, ad- 
▼anced upon the Twer to regain possession of the dty. All was 
vacant and silent except where the French garrison lay, deserted 
and moody in the Kremlin, with a few detached outposts. Win- 
zengerode, with a single aide-de-camp, rode imprudently forward, 
and both were seized by tiie French soldiers. The general waved 
a white handkerchief, and claimed the privilege of a flag of truce, 
alleging that he came to smnmon the French marslml to sur- 
render. But Mortier refused him the privilege he claimed, observ- 
ing, plausibly, that it was not the custom of general officers to 
summon garrisons in person. 

Before leaving Moscow, the French, by the especial command 
of Napoleon, prepared to blow up the ancient palace of the Czars. 
As the Kremlin was totally useless as a fortification, even if Na- 
poleon could have hoped ever to return to Moscow as a victor, 
this act of wanton mischief can only be imputed to a desire to do 
something personally displeasing to Alexander, because he had 
been found to possess a firmer character than his former friend 
had anticipated.^ The mode of executing this mandate, which, 
however, should be probably ascribed to the engineers, was a 
piece of additional barbarity. Aware that some of the Russians 
who were left behind, men of the lowest rank and habits, would 
crowd in to plunder the palace when the French retreated, they 
attached long slow-matches to the gunpowder which was stored 
in the vaults of the palace, and hghted them when the rear of the 
French column marched out. The French were but at a short 
distance, when the explosion took place, which laid a considerable 
part of the Kremlin in ruins, and destroyed at the same time, in 
mere wantonness, a number of wretches, whom curiosity or love 
of plunder had, as was anticipated, induced to crowd within the 
palace.* The Russian tntops poured in, destroyed the mines 
which had not yet exploded, and extinguished the fire which had 
already caught the building. The patriotic foresight of the Rus- 
sian peasants was now made manifest. We have mentioned the 
extreme wants of the French in the desolate city. No sooner 

1 Jomini, torn, iv., p. 165. 

s *' Barrels of powder had been placed in all the halls of the palace of the 
Czars, and 1^000 pounds under the vaults which supported them. While Mor- 
tier was rapidly retiring, some Ckwsacks and squalid Muscovites approached: 
they listened, and emboldened by the apparent quiet which pervaded the 
fortress, they ventured to penetrate into it ; they ascended, and their hands 
eager after plunder, were already stretched forth, when in a moment they 
were all destroyed, crushed, hurled into the air, witlit\ve\iiQ\\^^<n^^\v\<i^^«^ 
had come topmage, and 30,000 stand of aimsi^&tYi&dL\^««TiL\«¥cxi€t&sA^^«x^\ 
and then their mangled limbs, mixed with fcasaittnU o\ ^«2>^% wAyagg^" 
nvdpm bkmn to a gnat dirtoaoe, dMoenMm atkotAX^^ i^vii«t« 
tem. tt., p. IS9. 
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was the Russian flag hoisted, than these wants vanished, as if hy 
magic. Eighteen hundred cars, loaded with hread, poured in 
from the neighbourhood, on the very day that saw Moscow re- 
occupied. The bread, and the mode of conveying it, had been in 
secret prepared by these rustic patriots. 

We return to the movements of the French army. 

The dreadful explosion of the Kremlin shook the ground like 
an earthquake, and announced to Napoleon, then on his march 
against Koutousoff, that his commands had been obeyed. On the 
next day, a bulletin announced in a triumphant tone that the 
Kremlin, coeval with the Russian monarchy, had existed; and 
that Moscow was now but an impure laystall, while ^ the 200,000 
persons which once formed her population, wandered through the 
forests, subsisting on wild roots, or perishing for want of them." 
With yet more audacity, the same official annunciation represents 
the retreat of the French as an advance on the road to victory. 
'' The army expects to be put in motion on the 24th, to gain the 
Pwina, and to assume a position which will place it eighty leagues 
nearer to St. Petersburgh, and to Wilna ; a double advantage, 
since it will bring us nearer the mark we aim at, and the means 
by which it may be accomplished." i While such splendid fig- 
ments were circulated for the satisfaction of the people of Paris, 
the real question was, not whether the French were to approach 
St. Petersburgh, but by what means they were to get out of Rus- 
sia with the semblance of an army remaining together. 

Napoleon's spirit was observed to be soured by the result of 
the affair at Malo-Yarowslavetz. It was indeed an operation of 
the last consequence, since it compelled a broken and suffering 
army to retreat through a country already wasted by their own 
advance, and by the acts of the Russians, where the houses were 
burnt, the inhabitants fled, and the roads broken up, instead of 
taking the road by Kalouga, through a region which offered both 
the means of subsistence and shelter. When the advanced sea- 
son of the year was considered, it might be said that the retreat 
upon Vereia sounded the death-knell of the French army. These 
melancholy considerations did not escape Buonaparte himself, 
though he endeavoured to disguise them from others, by assert- 
ing, in a bulletin dated from Borowsk, that the country around 
was extremely rich, might be compared to the best parts of France 
and Germany, and that the weather reminded the troops of the 
sun and the delicious climate of Fontainbleau.* His temper was 
visibly altered. Among other modes of venting his displeasure, 
he bitterly upbraided lus prisoner Winzengerode, who was then 
brought before hun. — *' Who are you !** he exclaimed' — '* A man 

' Twenty-sixth Bulletin of the Grand Army. 

^ '* The /ohabjtants of Russia do not recollect inch a season as we have had 
for the last tnentj jean. The army is in an extremely rich countrr : it may 
bejooBopared to the bettin France or Germany."— Tv)«nty-«i«th ButteUn. 

^'^nh torn. &, p, m ' T 
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without a country ! — You have ever been my enemy — You were 
in the Austrian ranks when I fought against them — I have be- 
come Austria's friend, and I find you in those of Russia — You 
have been a warm instigator of the war ; nevertheless, you are a 
native of the Confederation of the Rhine — ^you are my subject — 
you are a rebel — Seize on him, gendarmes ! — Let him be brought 
to trial!"! 

To this threat, which showed that Napoleon accounted the 
states of the Confederacy not as appertaining in sovereignty to the 
princes whose names they bore, but as the immediate subjects of 
France, from whom the French Emperor was entitled to expect 
direct fealty, Napoleon added other terms of abuse ; and cfdled 
Winzengerode an English hireling and incendiary, while he be- 
haved with civility to his aide-de-camp Narishkin, a native Rus- 
sian. This violence, however, had no other consequence than 
that of the dismissal of Winzengerode, a close prisoner, to Lithu- 
ania, to be from thence forwarded to Paris.' The presence of a 
captive of rank and reputation, an aide-de-camp of the Emperor 
of Russia, was designed of course to give countenance to the 
favourable accounts which Napoleon might find it convenient to 
circulate on the events of the campaign. It was not, however, 
Winzengerode*s fortune to make this disagreeable journey. He 
was, as will be hereafter mentioned, released in Li&uania, when 
such an event was least to be hoped for. 

Accounts had been received, tending to confirm the opinion 
that the Russian army were moving on Medyn, with the obvious 
purpose of intercepting the French army, or at least harassing 
their passage at Wiazma or at Gjatz. By the orders of Napoleon, 
therefore, the army pressed forward on the last named town. 
They marched on in three corps d'arm^e. Napoleon was with the 
first of these armies. The second was commanded by the Viceroy 
of Italy, Prince Eugene. The third, which was destined to act as 
a rear-guard, was led by Davoust, whose love of order and miUtary 
discipline might be, it was hoped, some check upon the license 
and confusion of such a retreat. It was designed that one day's 
march should intervene between the movements of each of these 
bodies, to avoid confusion, and to facilitate the collecting subsist- 
ence ; being a delay of two, or at most three days, betwixt the 
operations of the advanced guard and that of the rear. 

It has been often asked, nor has the question ever been satis- 
factorily answered, why Napoleon preferred that his columns 
should thus creep over the same ground in succession, instead of 

1 ** The gendarmes remain ed motionless, like men accustomed to see these 
▼iolent scenes terminate without effect, and sure of obeying best by disobeying." 
— Seour., torn. IL, p. 131. 

s " Each of US endeaTonred to appease the Eid.^tot\ \^«'^\sk%KA'^«^^^ 
the Duke de yicenza particularly, sugse&ted to Yi\mYvo^ TK«LdCk.,viv>it\fc'W«w^ 
Bituatiott of thina, any Tjoleoce towao^ a man mYio\i«A \vS% wV®5v^av^^^» 
qual/t/ of a Ansflao genen], would be to "be \aTOeiiUd-. \X«t^ ^^ "«^ ^wwvtsa. 
of war, and tbeMffkir rested there."— ^app, p. *». 
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the more combined and rapid mode of marching by three columns 
in front, by which he would have saved time, and increased, by 
the breadth of country which the march occupied, the means of 
collecting subsistence. The impracticability or the roads cannot 
be alleged, because the French army had come thither arranged 
in three columns, marching to the front abreast of each other, 
which was the reverse of their order in the retreat. 

In the road, the acmy passed Borodino, the scene of the grand 
battle which exhibited so many vestiges of the French prowess, 
and of the loss they had sustained.' This, the most sanguinary 
conflict of modem times, had been entirely without adequate ad- 
raiitages to the victors. The momentary possession of Moscow had 
annihilated every chance of an essential result by the catastropfaje 
which followed ; and the army which had been victorious at Bo- 
rodino was now escaping fr<L their conquests, 8am>unded by 
danger on every hand, and already disorganised on many points, 
by danger, pain, and privation. At the convent of Kolotskoi, 
which had been the grand hospital of the French after the battle, 
many of the wounded were found still alive, though thousands 
more had perished for want of materials necessary for surgical 
treatment, food of suitable quality, bandages, and the like. The 
survivors crawled to the door, and extended their supplicating 
hands to their countrymen as they passed onwards on their weary 
march. By Napoleon's orders, such of the patients as were able 
to bear being moved were placed on the Buttlers' carts, while the 
rest were left in the convent, together with some wounded Russian 
prsioners, whose presence, it was hoped, might be a protection to 
the French.* 

Several of those who had been placed in the carriages did not 
travel very far. The sordid wretches to whom the carts and 
wains, loaded with tlie plunder of Moscow, belonged, got rid in 
many cases of the additional burden imposed on them, by lagging 
behind the column of march in desolate places, and murdering 
the men intrusted to their charge. In other parts of the column, 
the Russian prisoners were seen lying on the road, their brains 
shot out by the soldiers appointed to guard them, but who took 
this mode of freeing themselves of the trouble. It is thus that a 

1 " The ground wai covered all around with fragments of helmets and 

cuirasses, broken drums, gun-stoclcs, tatters of uniforms, and standards died 

with blood. On this desolate spot lay thirty thousand half-devoured corses. 

A number of skeletons, left on the summit of one of the hills, overlooked the 

whole. It seemed as if death had here fixed his empire : it was that terrible 

redoubt, the conquest and the grave of Caulaincourt. The cry, ' It is the 

field of the great battle ! ' formed a long and doleful murmur. Napoleon 

passed quickly— nobody stopped. Cold, hunger, and the enemy urged us on ; 

we merely turned our faces as we proceeded, to take a last melancholy look 

at the vast grave of our companions in arms."— Sbour, tom. ii., p. 137- — "On 

arriving at iJorodino, my consternation was inexpressible at finding the 20,000 

mea, who bad perished there, yet lying exposed. In one place were to be seen 

garmentByet red with blood, and oonei gnawed b? doti;ftiav<lUtd%o^VTo^ \ vu 

pother were broken anna drumi, helmettt •»* iifOTdi.*— V.kIi^^3^«^■?»'»^» 

^ Si^r, torn, it, p. 13& 
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continued course of calamity renders men's minds selfish, raven- 
ous, and fiendish, indifferent to what evil iSiey inflict, because it 
can scarcely equal that which they endure ; as divines say of 
the condemned spirits, that they are urged to malevolent actions 
against men, by a ccmsciousness of their own state of reprobation. 

Napoleon, with his first division of the grand army, reached 
Gjatz 1 without any other inconvenience than arose from the state 
of the roads, and the distresses of the soldiery. From Gjatz he 
advanced in two marches to Wiazma, and lialted there to allow 
Prince Eugene and Marshal Davoust to come up, who had fallen 
five days' march to the rear, instead of three days only, as had 
been directed. On the 1st November, the Emperor again re- 
sumed his painful retreat, leaving, however, the corps of Ney at 
Wiazma to reinforce and relieve the rear-guard under Davoust, 
who, he concluded, must be worn out with the duty. He re- 
sumed with his Old Guard the road to Dorogobouje, on which 
town he thought it probable the Russians might be moving to 
cut him off", and it was most important to prevent them. 

Another order of Napoleon's confirms his sense of the danger 
which had now begun to oppress him. He commanded the spoils 
of Moscow, ancient armour, cannon, and the great cross of Ivan, 
to be thrown into the lake of Semelin, as trophies which he was 
unwilling to restore, and unable to carry off.* Some of the artil- 
lery, which the unfed horses where unable to drag forward, were 
also now necessarily left behind, though the circumstance was 
not communicated in every instance to Napoleon, who, bred in 
the artillery department, cherished, like many officers of that 
branch of service, a sort of superstitious reverence for his guns. 

The Emperor, and the vanguard of his army, had hitherto 
passed unopposed. It was not so with the centre and rear. They 
Mrere attacked, during the whole course of that march, by clouds 
of Cossacks, bringing with them a species of light artillery mounted 
on sledges, which, keeping pace with their motions, threw showers 
of balls among tlie columns of the French ; while the menaced 
charge of these irregular cavalry frequently obliged the march 
to halt, that the men might form lines or squares to protect 
themselves. The passage of streams where the bridges were 
broken down, and the horses and waggons were overturned on 
the precipitous banks, or in the miry fords, and where drivers 
and horses dropped down exhausted, added to this confusion when 
such obstacles occurred. The two divisions, however, having as 
yet seen no regular forces, passed the night of the 2d November 

1 " On approaching Gjatz. we felt the sincerest regret when we perceived 
that the whole town naa disappeared. Gjatz, constructed entirely of wood, 
was consumed in a daj. It contained many excellent manufactories of cloth 
and leather, and furmshed the Russian navy with considerable cmantitlea oC 
tar, cordage, and marine stores."— La baumb, p. ^^. 

^ "Jn tbiB vast wreck, the army, like a great sVvvp \o«aftftk Vs ^^ ■«NS«k\.Nx^ 
mendouB oftempesta, threw, without hesitation, luXo XYiaX. %e«L o^Vsfc^a^-*^^'*^ 
mU that could alacken or impede its progteaa."— Sao^OK, Xox^.'i^»'ft« ^-*'^' 

VOL. JV, H 
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in deedtfol tnnqiiinityy wiUun two kagofli of Wimaniy vfhem 
Ney wms lying Twiy to Join them. 

In thmt iaSj ni^t, BGloimdowitdi, one of the boldest, most 
enterprising, and active of the Bossian graienk^ and whom tiie 
French were wont to call the Rntwaan Marat, arrived with the 
vanguard of the Rntwian r^alars, siiqpported by Platoff and many 
thousand CoflBacks, and being ihe harlunger of Koatoasoff, and 
the whole grand anny of Bnasia. 

The old Busman general, when he kamed the French Em- 
peror's plan of retiring by Gjatz and Wiaima, instantly turning 
his own retreat into a movement to the left, arrived by cross- 
roads from Malo-Yarowslavetz. The Russians now reached the 
point of action at daybreak, poshed through Prince Eugene's 
line of march, and insulated his vanguard, while the Go^acka 
rode like a whirlwind among the host of stragglers and followers 
of the army, and drove them along the plain at the lance's point. 
The viceroy was succoured by a regiment which Ney, though 
himself haridly pressed, despatched to his aid from Wiazma, and 
his rear-guard was disengaged by the exertions of Davoust, who 
marched hastily forward to extricate them. The Russian artil- 
lery, which is superior in calibre, and carries farther than the 
French, manoeuvred with rapidity, and kept up a tremendous 
cannonade, to which the French had no adequate means of reply- 
ing. Eueene and Davoust made a most gallant defence ; yet 
they womd not have been able to maintain their ground, had 
Koutousoff, as was to have been expected, either come up in per- 
son, or sent a strong detachment to support his vanguard. 

The battle lasted from seven in the morning till towards even- 
ing, when Eugene and Davoust pushed through Wiazma with the 
remains of their divisions, pursued by and almost mingled with 
the Russians, whose army marched into the town at the charging 
step, with drums beating, and all the indications of victory. The 
French divisions, under cover of the night, and having passed the 
river (which, like the town, is called Wiazma,) estabUsned them- 
selves in obscurity and comparative safety upon the left bank. 
The day had been disastrous to the French arms, though their 
honour remained unsullied. They had lost about 4000 men, their 
regiments were mouldered down to battalions, their battalions to 
companies, their companies to weak picquets.^ 

Ail tacticians agree, that, if Koutousoff had reinforced Milora- 
dowitoh as wamuy ureed by Sir Robert Wilson, or if he had 
forced the town of Wiazma, which his numbers might have 
enabled him to do, both the centre and rear divisions of Napoleon's 
force, and probably tiie troops under Ney also, must have been 
inevitably cut off. But the aged general confided in the approach 
of the Russian winter, and declined to purchase, by the blood of 
nu countrymen, a victory of which he held himself secured by 
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the dixnate. The French were so &r from anj place where thej 
could procure either food or shetter ; fhey were so hemmed in, 
and confined to the desoktted high-roads, v^ch every column as 
it passed rendered more impracticable to the rest, that he refused 
to gain, at the sword's point, advantages which he deemed him- 
setf sure of possessing without effort. Determined, therefore, to 
avoid a general battle, yet to maintain his advantages over the 
French by manoeuvring, Koutousoff, turning a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances, and even threats, of tiiose who differed in opinion 
from him, removed his headquarters to Krasnoi, leavmg to MUo- 
radowitch the duty of beating up the rear of the French on their' 
retreat, by following the course of the high-road, while the Hett- 
man Platoff, flanking the French march with his Ck>ssacks, took 
advantage of every opportunity to distress them. 

In the meanwhile, die viceroy received orders from Napoleon 
to abandon the straight road to Smolensk, which was the route of 
the corps of Davoust and Ney, and to move northward on Dowk- 
howtchina and Poreczie, to afford countenance and support to 
Mar^chal Oudinot, now understood to be hard pressed by Wit- 
genstein, who, as we shall presently see, had regained the supe- 
riority in the north of Russia. The viceroy, in obedience to tiiis 
order, began his march on the new route which was enjoined him, 
by marclung himself upon Zasselie, closely pursued, watched, and 
harassed by his usual Scythian attendants. He was compelled to 
leave behind him sixty-four pieces of cannon ; and these, with 
three thousand stragglers, fell into the prompt grasp of the pur- 
suers. 

A large cloud of Cossacks, with Platoff at their head, accompa- 
nied the movements of the viceroy and his Italian army. Who- 
ever strayed frtnn the column was inevitably their prey. Eugene 
passed a night at Zasselie, without having as yet encountered any 
great misfortune. But in advancing from thence to Dowkhowt- 
china, the French had to cross the w op, a river swelled by rains, 
while the passage to the ford was steep and frozen. Here the 
viceroy passed over his infimtry widi great difficulty, but was 
obliged to abandon twenty-three pieces of cannon and all his 
baggage to the Cossacks. The unhappy Italians, wetted from 
head to foot, were compelled to pass a miserable night in bivouac 
upon the other side ; and many expired there, whose thoughts, 
when perishing so miserably, must have been on their own mild 
climate and delicious country. Next day, the shivering, half- 
naked, and persecuted column reached Dowkhowtchina, where 
they expected some relief; but their first welcome was from a 
fresh, swarm of Cossacks, which rushed out from the gates with 
cannon. These were the advanced corps of the troops which had 
occupied Moscow, and were now pressmg'we&A^srax^'NRVkSX^ *dc«5c& 
servicM were mare necessary. 
Notwithstanding their opposition, Prince 'Eiag<enftioT<»^\a&'««5 
into thej^aee wHlh aweh gaUantry, «nd. toc^TCf^ <^aas^eT%^^^ 
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lught. But having lost his baggage, the greater part of his artil- 
lery and anununition, and with itie utter destruction of his 
cavalry, he saw no prospect of being able to march forward to 
Witepsk to support Oudinot, nor was he in a condition to have 
afforded him assistance, even if he had been in communication. 
In this situation of distress, the viceroy determined to rejoin the 
grand army, and for that purpose marched upon Wlodimerowa, 
and from thence to Smolensk, where, harassed by the Cossacks, 
he arrived in a miserable condition upon the 13th of November, 
having fallen in with Marechal Ney, upon his march, as we shall 
afterwards mention. 

The Emperor, in the meantime, had halted at Stakawo, during 
the 3d and 4th November. On the 5th he slept at Dorogobuje. 

On the 6th I^ovember commenced that terrible Russian winter 
of which the French had not yet experienced the horrors, 
although the weather had been cold, frosty, and threatening. No 
sun was visible, and the dense and murky fog which hung on the 
marching column, was changed into a heavy fall of snow in large 
broad flakes, which at once chilled and blinded the soldiers. The 
march, however, stumbled forward, the men struggling, and at 
last sinking, in the holes and ravines which were concealed 
from them by the new and disguised appearance of the face of 
nature. Those who yet retained disciplme and their ranks, stood 
some chance of receiving assistance ; but amid the mass of the 
stragglers, men's hearts, intent upon self-preservation, became 
hardened and closed against every feeling of sympathy and com- 
passion, the sentiments of which are sometimes excluded by the 
selfishness of prosperity, but are almost always destroyed by the 
egotism of general and overwhelming misfortune. A stormy 
wiAd also began to arise, and whirl the snow from the earth, as 
well as that from the heavens, into dizzy eddies around the sol- 
diers' heads. There were many hurled to the earth in this man- 
ner, where the same snows furnished them with an instant grave, 
under which they were concealed until the next summer came, 
and displayed their ghastly remains in the open air. A great 
number of slight hillocks on each side of the road, intimated, in 
the meanwhile, the fate of these unfortunate men.^ 

There was only the word Smolensk, which, echoed from man 
to man, served as a talisman to keep up the spirits of the soldiers. 
The troops had been taught to repeat that name, as indicating the 
place where they were once more to be welcomed to plenty and 
repose. It was counted upon as a dep6t of stores for the army, 
especially of such supplies as they had outstripped by their forced 
marches, first on Wilna, and afterwards on Moscow. They were 
now falling back, as was hoped and trusted, upon these resources, 
and continued their march with tolerable spirit, which even the 
snow-storm could not entirely depress. They reckoned also upon 
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a reinforcement of 30,000 men under Victor, who were waiting 
their arrival at Smolensk ; but a concourse of evil tidings had 
made the services of that division necessary elsewhere. 

On the same fatal 6th of November, Buonaparte received intel- 
ligence of two events, both of deep import, and which corres- 
ponded but too well with the storms around him. The one was 
the singular conspiracy of Mallet, so remarkable for its temporary 
success, and its equally sudden discomfiture. This carried his 
mind to Paris, with the conviction that all could not be well 
with an empire where such an explosion could so nearly attain 
success.^ On the other hand, his thoughts were recalled to his 
present situation by the unpleasing intelligence that Witgenstein 
had assumed the offensive, beaten St Cyr, taken Polotsk and 
Witepsk, and re-occupied the whole line of the Dwina. Here 
was ^n unexpected obstacle to his retreat; which he endeavoured 
to remove by ordering Victor to move from Smolensk with the 
division just mentioned, and instantly to drive Witgenstein be- 
hind th^ Dwina ; not perhaps considering, with sufficient accu- 
racy, whether the force which his marshal commanded was equal 
to the task. 

Similar bad news paxne from other quarters. Four demi- 
brigades of recruits from France had arrived at Smolensk. Ba- 
raguay d'Hilliers, their general, had, by conunand from Buona- 
parte, sent forward these troops towards Ellnia, intimating at the 
time, that they should clear the road towards Kalouga, by which 
last town he then expected the Emperor to approach Smolensk. 
As Napoleon was excluded from the Kalouga road, these troops, 
as no longer useful at Ellnia, ought to have been drawn back on 
Smolensk ; but Baraguay d*Hilliers had no certain information 
of this change of route. The consequence was, that the cele- 
brated Russian partisans, Orloff-Denizoff, Davidoff, Seslavin, and 
others, surprised these raw troops in their cantonments, and made 
them all prisoners, to the number of better than two thousand 
men. Other detachments of the French about the same time 
fell into the hands of the Russians. 

At length the longed-for Smolensk was visible. At the sight 
of its strong walls and lofty towers, the whole stragglers of the 
army, which now included treble the number of those who kept 
their ranks, rushed headlong to the place. But instead of giving 
them ready admission, their countrymen in the town shut the 

I " I delivered the despatches to the Emperor. He opened the packet with 
haste : a Moniteur was uppermost. He ran it over ; the first article which 
caught his eye was the enterprise of Mallet : ' What is this I what ! plots ! con- 
spiracies ! ' He tore open his letters : they contained the detail of the attempt : 
he was thunderstruck."— Rapp, p. 232.—" At soon as he was alone with the 
most devoted of his oiiicers, all his emotions hurst forth at once in excIamatiQa& 
of astonishment, humiliation, and anger. Presently aitet Ykft «ftw\. i«t \«is«^^ 
others, to observe the effect which so extraordinarf a'p\ece ol Vn\.ft\\\%«tic»^«^^ 
produce upon them. He perceived a painful uneasixiew, «nit«''^**^*^*^'^^^1L]^^^_ 
conSdeace in the Btubility of Ma goT«niment Qomp\«\Al.l ijti3BjM{ivr--«w*'»*» 
tow* iLt jx> 101, ^ 
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gates against them with horror ; for their confused and irregnlar 
state, their wild, dirty, and unshaved appearance, their impatifiit 
cries for entrance — above all, their emaciated forms, and starved, 
yet ferocious aspects — made them to be regarded rather as ban- 
ditti than soldiers. At length, the Imperial Guards arrived and 
were admitted ; the misoel^eous crowd rushed in after than. 
To the guards, and some few others who had kept order, rations 
were regularly delivered ; but the mass of stragglers, being unable 
to give any account of themselves or their regiments, or to bring 
witii them a responsible officer, died, many of them, while they 
besieged in vain the doors of the magazines. Such was the pro- 
mised distribution of food — the promised quarters were nowhere 
to be found. Smolensk, as is already recorded, had been burnt 
by the Russians, and no other covering was to be had than was 
afforded by miserable sheds, reared against such blackened walls 
as remained yet standing. But even this was shelter and repose, 
compared to the exposed bivouac on wreaths of snow ; and as 
the straggling soldiers were compelled by hunger to unite them- 
selves once more with their regiments, they at length obtained 
their share in the regular distribution of rations, and an approach 
towards order and discipline began to prevail in the headmost 
division of the Grand Anny of France. 

The central part of the army, under Davoust, who had relin- 
quished the rear-guard to Ney, continued to advance from Wiazma 
to Dorogobuje ; but at this point his distress became extreme, from 
the combined influence of the storm, the enemy, and the disheart- 
ened condition of men driven from their standsods by want of food, 
searching for it in vain, and afterwards unable from weakness to 
resume their ranks. Many fell into the hands of the incensed 
peasants, by whom they were either killed, or stripped naked and 
driven back to the high-road. 

The rear-guard, under Ney, suffered yet more than these. 
Every house had been burnt before their arrival, and their suf- 
ferings from the enemy were the severer, that they were the last 
French whom they had to work their revenge upon. Yet Ney 
continued to evince a degree of personal firmness and resolution 
which has been rarely witnessed. At the passage of the Dnieper, 
he was attacked by the enemy, and all was nearly lost in one 
general confusion, when the Marshal, seizing a musket to encou- 
rage the few men who could be brought to act, succeeded, against 
all the hopes of the Russians, and equally against the despair- 
ing calculations of the French, in bringing over a part of his rear- 
guard. But he lost on this fatal spot a great part of his artillery, 
and a great number of his soldi^krs. We can give only one un- 
varying sketch of Ney*s dreadful retreat On every point he was 
attacked by the same wasting, wearying warfare, and every ces- 
Bation from £^hting was necessarily employed in pushing forward 
towards Smolensk, which he was appToachm^ ot\ tlifi IStk of No- 
rember, when eaddwiy Uie hilla to lua \ei\ n9«x« ^n«£«^ n4\^ 
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a disorderly mob of fugitives^ whom a band of Cossacks were 
pursuing and slaughtermg at pleasure. Having succeeded in 
dispersing the Cossacks, the next apparition was that of the army 
of Italy, to which the flying stragglers belonged. This corps 
d'arm^e was on its return, as the reader is aware, from Dowk- 
howtchina towards Smolensk, and was, as usual, severely pushed 
at every step by the Cossacks. The passage of the Wop had 
stripped the solmers of baggage, provisions such as they had, and 
artillery and cavalry. They kept their march, however, with 
sufficient regularity. It was only the stragglers whom the Cos- 
sacks chased before them, and wounded, took, and slew at pleasure. 

These wretched fugitives no sooner saw Ney's army, uian they 
flew to shelter themselves under its protection, and by doing so 
communicated their own terror to me MardchaPs ranks. All, 
both stragglers and soldiers, began to hurry towards the Dnieper, 
over which was a bridge, which their numbers soon choked up. 
Great loss was sustained, until Eugene and the indefatigable Ney 
again presented a defensive front, and repelled the assailants, 
who had again gathered around them. They were so near Smo- 
lensk, that Napoleon eovld send them refreshments and succour, 
during the action. The viceroy and Ney at length extricated 
themselves from their persecutors, and entered Smoleni^, where 
Davoust had before found refuge. Napoleon allowed his army, 
which was now entirely coUeot^ five days to consume such sup- 
plies as were to be found in the place, and to prepare for the 
terrors of a farther retreat. But though such a delay was in- 
dispensable, the evil news which continued to arrive from every 
quarter, positively prohibited his prolonging this period of repose.^ 

It is now necessary to trace more particularly the incidents 
which had taken place on the extreme flanks of Napoleon's line 
of advance, on both of which, as we have already intimated, the 
Russians, powerfully reinforced, had assumed the offensive, with 
the apparent purpose of forming a communication with each other, 
and acting in conjunction, to mtercept the retreat of the grand 
army. 

Upon the 18th of- August, St Cyr having beaten Witgenstein, 
and taken Polotsk, the war had languished m that quarter. The 
French army lay in an intrenched camp, well secured with bar- 
racks for shelter, and fortifications for defence. But in the par- 
tisan war which they carried on for two months, St. Cyr's army 
sustained great loss, while that of Witgenstein was more than 
doubled by the arrival of recruits. Finally, General Steingel, 
with two cUvisions of the Russian army from Finland, amounting 
to 15,000, landed at Riga, and after some inefficient movements 
against Maodonald, marched to the support of Witgenstein. The 
Russian general, thus reinforced, began to act on the offiensive 
with great vigour. On the 17tii of OcbotbeT) lE)![v&1ST:^\yi^ ^>a^?^R^(& 
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were driven into their intrenched camp at Polotsk. On the 1 8th, 
the camp itself was furiously attacked, and the redoubts by which 
2t was protected were taken and retaken several times. The 
French remained in possession of them, but St. Cyr was wounded, 
and his situation became very precarious. In fact, the next day, 
19th October, the attack was renewed by Witgenstein on the right 
bank of the Dwina, while Steingel, advancing up the opposite bank, 
threatened to occupy Polotsk and its bridge, and thus ta endoee 
St Cyr in the intrenched camp. 

Fortunately for the French general, night and a thick mist en- 
abled him to cross the river to the left bimk, and thus to effect a 
retreat, which Steingel was unable to prevent. But besides the 
disasters of the loss of the camp, and of the important place of 
Polotsk, which the Russians occupied on the 20th October, dis- 
cord broke out between the Bavarian Greneral Wrede and St. 
Cyr. When the latter was wounded, the command naturally 
devolved in course upon the Bavarian; but the other Frencn 
generals refused to submit to this substitution, and St Cyr was 
obliged, in spite of his wounds, to continue to act as commander- 
in-chief. Wrede, in the meanwhile, assumed an independence ot 
movement quite unusual in an auxiliary general, who was acting 
with a French mar^chal ; and, separating altogether from St. Cyr, 
fell back upon Vileika, near Wilna, and withdrew himself from 
action entirely. The French division must have been cut off, 
had not Victor, who was then lying at Smolensk with a covering 
army of 25,000 men, received, as lately mentioned, Napoleon's 
orders, despatched on the 6th November, to advance and rein- 
force St. Cyr, who thus became once more superior to Witgen- 
stein. Victor was under orders, however, to run no unnecessary 
risk, but to keep as far as possible on the defensive ; because it 
was to this army, and that under Schwartzenberg, that Napo- 
leon in a great measure trusted to clear the way for his retreat, 
and prevent his being intercepted ere he gained the Polish fron- 
tiers. But when Witgenstein, even in the presence of Victor, 
took Witepsk, and began to establish himself on the Dwina, Na- 
poleon caused Oudinot, as a more enterprising soldier, to replace 
the Duke of Belluno ; and ordered Eugene to move from Wiazma 
to Dowkhowtchina, for the purpose of reinforcing that army. 
Eugenie's march, as we have formerly shown, was rendered use- 
less, by his misfortune at crossing the river Wop ; and he was 
compelled to move towards Smolensk, where he arrived in a most 
dilapidated condition. 

In the meantime, Witgenstein received reinforcements, and 

not only kept Oudinot in complete check, but gradually advanced 

towards Borizoff, and threatened at that town, which lay directly 

in the course of Napoleon's retreat, to form a junction with the 

army of the Danube, which was marching northward with the 

same purpose of co-operation, and to the movemsnXa oi -wYtw^-w^ 

Mrenow to direct the reader's attention. 
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It has been mentioned, that Greneral Tormasoff had, on the 12th 
of August, been defeated at Grorodeczno by the Austrians under 
Schwartzenberg, and the French under Regnier, and that the 
Russians had fkllen back beyond the Styr. Schwartzenberg^ 
satisfied with this advantage, showed no vehement desire to com- 
plete the disaster of his enemy. The French go nigh to bring an 
accusation against him of treachery, which we do not believe. 
But his heart was not in the war. He was conscious, that the 
success of Alexander would improve the condition of Austria, as 
well as of Europe in general, and he fought no harder than was 
absolutely necessary to sustain the part of a general of an auxi- 
liary army, who felt by no means disposed to assume the character 
of a principal combatant. 

While Tormasoff and the Austrians watched each other upon 
the Styr, two smaller corps of Russians and Poles were making 
demonstrations in the same country. Prince Bagration, upon re- 
treating from the banks of the Dwina, had not altogether de- 
prived that neighbourhood of Russian troops. At Bobruisk he 
had left a considerable garrison, which had been blockaded first 
by the French cavalry under Latour Maubourg, and afterwards, 
when Maubourg was summoned to join Napoleon, by the Polish 
General Dombruwski. The garrison was supported by a Russian 
corps under General ErteU. It was an instance of Napoleon's 
extreme unwillingness to credit any thing that contradicted his 
'wishes, that he persisted in believing, or desiring to have it be- 
lieved, that the Russians on this point, which commanded still an 
access from Russia to Poland, were inferior to the Poles, whom 
he had opposed to them; and while Dombrowski was acting 
against Ertell, he overwhelmed the embarrassed general with 
repeated orders to attack and destroy the enemy, before whom 
he could scarce maintain his ground. 

The armies were thus occupied, when Admiral Tchitchagoff, 
with 50,000 Russians, whom the peace with the Turks permitted 
to leave Moldavia, advanced upon Volhynia, with the purpose of 
co-operating with Tormasoff and Ertell ; and, finally, of acting in 
combination with Witgenstein, for intercepting Buonaparte's re- 
treat. 

On the 14th September, this important junction betwixt the 
armies of Tormasoff and Tchitchagoff was effected ; and the Rus- 
sian army, increased to 60,000 men, became superior to all the 
force, whether of French, Austrians, or Poles, which could be 
opposed to them. They crossed the Styr, and moved forward on 
the duchy of Warsaw, while Schwartzenberg, not without loss, 
retreated to the banks of the Bug. His pursuers might have 
pressed on him still closer, but for the arrival of Prince Czemi- 
cheff, the aide-de-camp of the Emperor, who, escorted \^^ ^\^^^ 
of chosen Cossacks, had executed a peinXous xnaxOa. ycl «t^«c \ft *^ 
bring Gresh orders to Tormasoff and TcVdUiVi«.%oS. tVkays«:a^«t 
was directed to repair to the grand anny , to otouyS ^^ «Ssaa5^ss' 
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formerly h^ by Prince Bagration, while the oommand of the 
united Yolhynian army was devolved upon Admiral Tcliitdiagoffy 
who, to judge by sabeequent events, does not seem to have been, 
on great emergencies, very well fitted for so importuit a trust. 

Prince Czemicheff then set out with his band of Scythians, to 
carry to the army of Witgenstein tidings of the purposes and 
movements of that of Mol&via. The direct course between the 
Rusian armies was held by titie Franco- Austrian army. To escape 
this obstacle, Czemicheff took his course westwards, and, pene- 
trating deep into Poland, made so long a circuit, as completely to 
turn &B whole army of Schwartzenberg. Marching with extra- 
ordinary despatch through the wildest and most secret padis, he 
traversed the interior of Poland, avoiding at once the unfriendly 
population and the numerous detachments of the enemy, and sus- 
taining his cavalry, horses and men, in a way in which none but 
Cossacks, and Cossack horses, could have supported ezistenee.* 
We have good evidence, that this flying party, on one occasion 
travelled nearly 100 English miles in twenty-£)ur hours. 

This extraordinary expedition was marked by a peculiar and 
pleasing circumstance. The reader must recollect the capture of 
the German C^enend Winzengerode before the Kremlin, and the 
ungenerous manner in which Buonaparte expressed himself to 
that officer. Winzengerode, with another Russian general, were 
despatched, under a suitable guard, from Moscow to Wilna, in 
order to their being sent from thence to Paris, where the pre> 
sence of two actives of such distinction might somewhat gild the 
gloomy news which the Emperor was under the necessity of 
transmitting from Russia. When Winzengerode was prosecut- 
ing his melancholy and involuntary journey, &r advanced into 
Poland, and out of all hope either of relief or escape, he saw by 
the side of a wood a figure, which retreated so suddenly as hardly 
gave even his experienced eye time to recognise a Cossack's cap 
and lance. A ray of hope was awakened, which was changed into 
certainty, as a band of Cossacks, bursting from the wood, over- 
came the guard, and delivered ^e prisoners. Czemicheff pro- 
ceeded successfully on his expedition, embellished by this agree- 
able incident, and moving eastward with the same speed, sagacity, 
and successful enterprise, joined Witgenstein's army, then lying 
between Witepsk and Tchakniki, with communications from the 
M(ddavian army, and directions how Witgenstein was to co-ope- 
rate with them in the intended plan of cutting off Napoleon's 
return to Poland. 

In virtue of the orders which he had received, Tchitchagoff 
advanced upon Schwartzouburg, from whom Napoleon might have 
first expected the service of a covering army, so soon as his 
broken and diminished troops should approach Poland. But when 
Tchitchagoff appetured in i<)rco, this Franco-Austrian, or rather 
Austro-Saxoa army, waat after some aAdrmiaViVx^L, c^qtcl^VL^^ V^ 
reiin bebmd the Bug, Theadntoito^ SaiiSiua^«»\sev<^ 
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and active officer^ to observe Schwartzenberg and Regnier, and 
keep them at least in check, whilst he himself retrogradMl towards 
the Beresina, where he expected to be able to intercept Buona> 
parte. 

Tchitchagoff succeeded, on the 14th November, in occupying 
Minsk ; a most essential conquest at the moment, for it contained 
a very large proportion of those stores which had be^i destined 
to relieve the grand army, or rather its remains, so soon as they 
should approach Poland. This^success was followed by another 
equally important. Count Lambert, one of TchitchagofTs gene- 
nds, marched against Borizoff, situated on the Beresina, at the 
very point where it was probable that Napoleon would be desirous 
to effect a passage. The valiant PoUsh Greneral Dombrowski 
hastened to defend a place, in the loss of which the Emperor's 
safety must stand completely compromised. The battle began 
about daybreak on the 21st November, and, after severe fighting, 
Lambert obtained possession of Borizoff, after a victory, in which 
Dombrowski lost eight cannon, and 2500 prisoners. The Admiral 
Tchitchagoff removed his headquarters thither, as directed by 
the combmed plan for farther operations. 

While Tchitchagoff marched eastward to his place of destina- 
tion on the Beresina, Sacken, whom he had left in Yolhynia, sen- 
sible of the importajice of the service destined for the admiral, 
made every exertion to draw the whole attention of Schwartzen- 
berg and Begnier upon himself. Li this daring and generous 
scheme he completely succeeded. As the forces of the Austrian 
and the French generals were separated from each other, Sacken 
marched against Begnier, and not only surprised, but nearly 
made him prisoner. Nothing could have saved Begnier from 
destruction, except the alertness with which Schwartzenberg came 
to his assistance. The Austrian, with strong reinforcements, 
arrived nearly in the moment when his presence must have anni- 
hilated Sacken, who, not aware of the Austrians being so near, 
had, on the 15th November, engaged in a serious action with 
Regnier near Wolkowitz. The Russian suffered considerable loss, 
and effected a retreat with difficulty. He concentrated his army, 
however, and continued his retreat from point to point upon the 
position of Brzest, from which he had commenced his advance. 
In this manner, Sa«ken withdrew the attention of Schwartzenberg 
and the Austro-Saxon army to the banks of the Bug, at a mo- 
ment when it ought to have been riveted on the decisive scenes 
which were about to take place on those of the Beresina.^ 

The French writers complain of the Austrian general on this 
occasion. They cannot deny that Schwartzenberg was active and 
victorious ; but they complain that his activity exerted itself in a 
quarter which could not greatly affect the issue of the cam^ai^. 



' Jomini, torn, iv., p. 193: TwentT-eU^Vh B^«V^ <A ^« Qnnsw^ 
Scgnr, torn, iL, p, IBi-m, 
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Some tacticiaiis account for this, by supposing that his secret 
instructions, given when the Emperor of Austria could not fore- 
see that the personal safety of his son-in-law would be implicated, 
prohibited Schwartzenberg to extend his military operations be- 
yond Yolhynia and Lithuania. 

From these details, it appears that Fortune was bending her 
blackest and most ominous frowns on the favourite of so many 
years. Napoleon was quartered, with the wretched relics of his 
grand army, amid the ruins of *the burnt town of Smolensk, in 
which he could not remain, although his means of escape appear- 
ed almost utterly desperate.^ The grand army of the Russians 
waited on his fliuik to assault his columns the instant they were 
in motion ; and should he escape a pursuing enemy, all the Polish 
towns in the front, where supplies had been provided for his re- 
lief, had been taken, and me two large armies of Tchitchagoff 
and Witgenstein lay in podtion on the Beresina to intercept him. 
Hemmed in betwixt pursuers, and those who, in sportsman's 
phrase, were stationed to head him back, destitute of cavalry to 
oppose the nations of Cossacks which infested every motion, and 
having but little artillery to oppose to that of the Russians, all 
probability of escape seemed removed to an immeasurable dis- 
tance. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

Napoleon dvoides his ArmyiiUo four Corps, which leave Smolensk 
on their retreat towards 'Poland — Cauiiofu proceedings of KoU' 
tousojf—The Vieeroy^s division is attacks by' Mitoradowitchy 
and effects a function with Napoleon at Krasn<n, after severe loss 
— KouUmsoff attacks the French at Krasnoi, but only by a dis- 
tant cannonade — The division under Davoust is reunited to Na- 
poleon, but in a miserable state — Napoleon marches to Liady ; 
and Mortier and Davoust are attacked, and suffer heavy loss — 
Details of the retreat of Ney — He crosses the Losmina, with 
great loss of men and baggage, and joins Napoleon at Orcsa, 
with his division reduced to 1500 men — The whole Chrand Army 
w now reduced to 12,000 effective men, besides 30,000 stragglers 
— Dreadful distress and difficulties of Buonaparte and his Army 
— Singular scene betwixt Napoleon and Duroc and Daru — Na- 
p^eon moves towards Borizoff, and faUs in with the corps of 
Victor and Oudinot — KouUmsoff halts at Kopyn, without attack- 
ing Buonaparte — Napoleon crosses the Beresina at Studzianka 
— Partouneaux*s division cut off by Witgenstein — Severe fighting 

^ "Napoleon arrired at Smolensk on the 9th of Noyember, amidst this scene 
of desolation. He abnt himself up in one of the YkouB«» VxiWie"Sv« ^\iare, 
Mtdnerer quitted it till the Mth, to continvA^ T«Vc«a!U*-%tAii^VHa.u.,^ 
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on both sides of the river — Dreadful losses cf the French in , 
crossing it — According to the Hussian official account, 36,000 
bodies toere found in the Beresina after the thaw. 

Cooped up, as we have said, in the ruins of Smolensk, and the 
slender provision of food and supplies which that place offered to 
his army almost entirely exhausted, Napoleon had now seriously 
to consider in what direction he should make an effort to escape. 
As he had heard of the loss of Witepsk, by which town he had 
advanced, and understood that Witgenstein was in possession of 
the line of the Dwina, he naturally determined to take the road 
to Wilna, by Krasnoi, Borizoff, and Minsk. The two latter 
towns were stored with the provisions* which he so much wanted ; 
and, ignorant as yet of what had happened on the south of Lithu- 
ania, he might expect to find the banks of the Beresina in pos- 
session of the Austro-Saxon army under Schwartzenberg. 

For this effort he proceeded, as well as circumstances would 
admit, to re-organise his army. It was reduced to about 40,000 
men, with a disproportioned train of baggage and of artillery, al- 
though much of the former, and three hundred and fifty cannon, 
had already been left behind. This force the Emperor divided 
into four corps, which were to leave Smolensk, placing a day's 
interval betwixt the march of each. He himself led the van, 
with 6000 of his Guard, and about as many soldiers, the relics of 
different corps, amalgamated into battalions as well as circum- 
stances would permit. The Emperor's division left Smolensk on 
the evening of the 13th and morning of the 14th November. 

The division of the Viceroy Eugene, consisting of about the 
same number as that of Napoleon, but inferior in quality, as com- 
prehending none of the Imperial Guard, could not be collected 
till late on the 15th November, when the wearied wretches were 
once more put into march, by promises of a safe arrival in that 
Lithuania, which so few of them were ever to see again. 

On the ] 6th, Davoust, after some high words with Ney, who 
would have hurried his departure, set out with another fourth 
part of the grand army, approaching to, or exceeding 10,000 men 
in number. 

Ney remained till the 17th of November. As he had once 
more the perilous task of covering the retreat, which duty he had 
pnerformed so admirably betwixt Wiazma and Smolensk, his divi- 
sion was fortified with about 4000 of the Imperial Guard, to 
whom, as better fed than the other troops, besides their high 
character as veterans, more could be trusted even in the most 
desperate circumstances. Ere the French left the town, they 
obeyed the strict commands of the Emperor, in blowing up the 
towers with which Smolensk was surrounded, XJaaXi \\. tkv^dX ^^N. 
again, as Napoleon expressed himseli, iorro. «n. Oa«Xa«^^ *«^ ^ 
French army. Such was the language oi l2k»B «xXa»fitdi»aaE^ ""J^V 
AS if affecting to provide for xe-entexiag Vxi\ft'B^\»«a.> «^ *. va»^ 
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When it was fhe only question whether he himself or any indi- 
vidual of his army, c&ould ever be able to leave the fatal country. 
—•We must next attend to the motions of the Russians. 

The general voice of the Russian army had demanded Prince 
GK)Htcheff Koutousoff, as a chief who would put an end to Bar- 
clay de Tolly's system of retreat, and oppose the invaders in a 
pitched battle. He had done so at Borodino, but it was his last 
effort of the kind. His character was naturally the reverse of 
enterprising. Age had increased his disposition to extreme pru- 
dence, and the success which attended his procrastinating and 
cautious measures, while stationed at Taroutino, in the neighbour- 
hood of Moscow, had riveted him to his own system, of risking 
as little as possible. It was in vain pointed out to him, that the 
Russian troops were in high condition, and that against an enemy 
so utterlv broken and dispirited as the French tiben were, every 
thing might be trusted to those brave soldiers, who had not 
shrunk from an equal conflict with the same troops when in their 
vigour ; and who, if then worsted, had left the enemy very littie 
to boast of, having insulted his camp, and occupied the field oi 
battie, even on the very night of his victory. Could Suwarrow 
have been recalled from the dead, or even the noble Bagration 
(the god of the army, as his name signifies in Russian ;) or had 
BarcUy de Tolly, Bennigsen, or Milorado¥dtch, been permitted 
to act when the moment of action approached, it seems proba- 
ble that Napoleon would have revisited the Kremlin, not as a 
conqueror but as a prisoner. But Koutousoff, trusting to the cli- 
mate of Russia, was contented to let the French army decay 
under its influence. He had determined not to encounter the 
sKghtest risk, but to glean up the wreck of the elements, rather 
than anticipate their work by the sword. His general plan was 
to maintain himself on the flank of Napoleon's army, and from 
time to time to attack them by his vanguard, but by no means 
to enter into a general action. He surrounded their corps with 
Cossacks, who brought with them light field-guns mounted on 
sledges, which did infinite damage on points where the heavy 
French guns could not be easily pointed, so as to reply to them. 
This system may be traced in the preceding pages, and still more 
in those which are about to follow. It has been applauded by 
many competent judges, as gaining every thing without putting 
any thing m hazard ; but it is ridiculed by others, and especially 
by the French, who acknowledge themselves obliged to the tardi- 
ness of Koutousoff, and the blunders of the Admiral Tchitcha- 
goff, for the escape of the poor remnant of the grand army 
which was preserved, and especially for the personal safety of the 
Emperor himself. With these explanations we resume our me- 
lancboly and momentous story.^ 
Without any purpose of departing from bis maxima of cautk-it, 

i Sigur, torn. iL, p. *^ 
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Koatoiiaoff commenced the attack on the retreating armj hj tk 
movement which appeared to mdicate a more vigorons phm of 
procedure. He put his army in motion towards Krasnoi, upon a 
parallel line with that of Buonaparte, moving on the left flank of 
the French, so as to place Napoleon's line of advance at his 
mercy, whenever he ^ould thmk proper to assail it. At the 
same time, he detached several large bodies to operate on the 
march of tiie enemy's column. 

Mil<»radowitch, with a large vanguard, pushed forward upon 
the high-road leading firom Smolemsk to Krasnoi. Buonaparte 
had already reached the latter point, at the head of his division, 
but Eugene, who brought up the rear of the column, was effec- 
tuaUy cut off. They were summoned to lay down their arms, but 
the viceroy manfully rejected the proposal. Immediately each 
surrounding hill poured forth, like a volcano, a torrent of fire 
upon them. The French and Italians maintained their ground 
with unavailing bravery. Numbers were killed, others made pri- 
soners, and the division almost entirely destroyed. 

Still the viceroy made his defence good, till night, the friend 
of the overmatched, approached to protect him ; when, at the 
head of his division, diminished to one half, he quitted the high- 
road, leaving his fires burning to mislead the enemy, and, gaining 
the open fields, accomplished, with great loss and ineff!u>le fa- 
tigue, his junction with Napoleon at Erasnoi, which he reached 
by a circmtous route. The challenge of a sentinel during this 
deUcate manoeuvre might have been utter destruction— and in 
fact they did encounter such a challenge. They were saved from 
the consequences by a ready-witted Pole, who, answering the sen- 
tinel in Russian, imposed silence on him, pretending that they 
were the corps of Owaroff, employed upon a secret expedition. 

At length, upon the next morning (17th November,) Eugene 
reached the h^quarters of his fiither-in-law, who had been 
very anxious on his account. When the diminished division of 
Eugene was united to that of the Emperor, they did not exceed 
15,000 men in total amount. Yet on being joined by Eugene, the 
active genius of Napoleon, in these most di^vantageous circum- 
stances, displayed its ascendency. He had caused Greneral Ro- 
guet, with a detachment of the Young Gruard, in the night be- 
tween the 15th and 16th, to beat up the quarters of a Russian 
detachmoit, which approached his own too closely ; and having 
thus taught the hunters to respect the lair of the lion, he em- 
braced the audacious resolution of remaining at Erasnoi in defi- 
ance of the Russian army, till the detachments of Davoust and 
Ney should again join him. Whatever had been his reasons for 
separating from these divisions, he now saw the neceadty of once 
more uniting his forces. 

Even the cold and cautious spirit of KooIUwiboS ca^^^^^•'OflSA 
the opportanityoecaaioned. by tins bait ol \&JCi^^ Ta!eix>\sk' ^^ ^a'^ 
ofperht^ three times their number. But ttwSlafiac ^fioft-^s^Mfc 
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rions of his own officers, nor the reproaches of Sir Robert Wilson, 
the English commissioner, could prevail on the old general to at- 
tack with the vivacity which the occasion demanded. He would 
only consent to wage a distant engagement with artillery. At 
daybreak on the 17th, Eugene, whose forces the preceding battle 
had altogether disableid, was directed to take the advance towards 
Liady, ti^e next miserable stage of the French army, while Buo- 
naparte drew his sword, and saying he had already played the 
Emperor, and must now once more be the general, led in person 
his 6000 guards, attended by Mortier at the head of 5000 soldiers 
more, to meet as great odds as it should please Koutousoff to 
despatch against him.^ In the sort of battle which followed, the 
Russians acted with great caution. The name of Napoleon almost 
alone protected his army. The French suffered, indeed, from 
the fire of 100 pieces of artillery, and from charges of cavalry, 
which they had no means of answering or repelling ; but though 
gaps were made in their line, and some of their squares were 
forced by the cavalry, yet neither success nor repulse could in- 
duce Koutousoff to hazard a serious attack upon Napoleon, for 
the purpose of altogether destroying the invader and his army. 
Even Boutourlin, a friendly critic, where the reputation of the 
old Russian general is concerned, regrets he had not taken the 
bold course of placing his army across the direct line of Buona- 
parte's retreat, when the French, overcome at once by physical 
suffering and moral depression, must, even supposing them equal 
in numbers, have been extremely inferior to their opponents. 
Upon the whole, Koutousoff seems to have acted towards Napo- 
leon and the grand army, as the Greenland fishers do to the 
whale, whom they are careful not to approach in his dying 
agonies, when pain, fury, and a sense of revenge, render the last 
struggles of the leviathan peculiarly dangerous. 

The battle, or cannonade of Krasnoi, was concluded by the 
appearance of Davoust and his column, surrounded and followed 
by a large body of Cossacks, from whom he endeavoured to ex- 
tricate himself by a precipitate march. When they came in 
sight of Krasnoi, most of the soldiers, who had been horribly 
harassed since they left Smolensk, broke their ranks, and huiried 
across the fields to escape the Russians, and gain the cover of the 
town, in the streets of which their officers rallied them with diffi- 
culty. In this miserable condition was the third corps of the 
army, according to its latest division, when it was reunited to 

> Colonel Bontonrlin praises the address of Koutousoff, who, he says, managed 

with such skill as always to present a superior force to that which the French 

had upon the field of battle, although his army was on the whole inferior to 

that of Napoleon. Without admitting the exactness of the last statement, 

which there is considerable cause to dispute^ little merit can be assumed for the 

JiassJan general's dexterity in obtaining a numerical superiority at Wiazma^ 

Krasnoi, and elsewhere, when it is considered that Napoleon, himself had 

divided hia army into four columns, and placed one da^ft ma3Ki\i\>cWvxX. «m^Vv. 

37ie Jtuaaiana bad, tberefoTe, only one oolumn of teu ox ViieVi« V^tMvoMSi.^ m«iK 

todeal witbtUaDce.S. 
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the main body. Upon inquiring after Ney and the rear-guard, 
Napoleon had the mortification to learn that Ney was probably 
still at Smolensk, or, if upon the road, that he must be sur- 
rounded with difficulties out of which it was impassible he could 
extricate himself. 

In the meantime. Napoleon learned that the Russians were 
acting with more vigour, and that Prince Galitzin was about to 
occupy Krasnoi ; ana further, that if he did not advance with all 
despatch on Liady,^ he might probably find it in possession of the 
enemy. Gladly as Napoleon would have hept the field, in order 
to protect the approach of Ney, he now saw that such persever- 
ance must necessarily expose himself and the remnant of his 
army to the greatest peril, without, in all human probability, 
being of use to his mar^chal. Under this conviction, he put 
himself at the head of the Old Guard, to march on as fast as 
possible, and secure Liady, and with it the passage of the Dnei- 
per, &om which he might otherwise have been excluded.' Da- 
voust and Mortier were left to defend Krasnoi, if practicable, 
till night-fall, and then to follow under cover of the darknesis. 
The retreat of Napoleon seemed to remove the charm which had 
chilled the Russians and warmed the French. A very fierce 
assault was made on the second and third divisions, and Mor- 
tier and Ney, having both suffered greatly, made their escape to 
Liady with much d^culty. The French left on this fatal field 
forty-five pieces of cannon, upwards of 6000 prisoners, with a 
great number of slain, and as many wounded, who were neces- 
sarily left to the mercy of the Russians. To complete their 
losses, Ney's division of the army was, by the direction of the 
other columns upon Liady, left with the whole Russian army be- 
twixt himself and Napoleon. The retreat of that celebrated sol- 
dier must next be narrated. 

On the 17th of November, Ney, last of the invading army, left 
Smolensk at the head qf 7 or 8000 fighting men, leaving behind 
5000 sick and wounded, and dragging along widi them the re- 
maining stragglers whom the cannon of Platoff, who entered the 
town immediately on Ney's departure, had compelled to resume 
their march. They advanced without much interruption till 
they reached the field of battle of Krasnoi, where they saw all 
the relics of a bloody action, and heaps of deoid, from whose drew 

1 *' He called Mortier, and squeezing his hand Borrowfally, told him, that 
he had not a moment to lose ; that the enemy were overwhelming him in all 
directions ; that Koutonsoff might have already reached Liadv, peniaps Orcsa, 
and the last winding of the fioristhenes before him ; that ne wonld, there- 
fore, proceed thither rapidly with his old guard^ in order to occupy the j)a88age. 
Then, with his heart full of Ney's misfortunes, and despair at oeing forced to 
abandon him, he withdrew slowly towards Liadv." — Seour, tom. ii., p. 22?. 

s "Napoleon marched on foot at the head of his goaxd, axvdLoi\«tv\s^«&>^'^ 
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and appearance they could recognise the different corps in which 
they had served in Napoleon's army, though there was no one to 
tell the fate of the survivors. They had not proceeded much 
farther beyond this fatal spot, when they approached the banks 
of the Losmina, where all nad been prepared at leisure for their 
reception. Miloradowitch lay here at the head of a great force ; 
and a thick mist, which covered the ground, occasioKitid Ney's 
colunm to advance under the Russian batteries b«lbre being 
aware of the danger. 

A single Russian ofiEicer appeared, and invited "Rey to capitu- 
late. << A Mar^chal of France never surrenders," answered that 
intrepid general. The ofiEicer retired, and the Russian batteries 
opened a fire of grape-shot, at the distance of only 250 yards, 
while at the concussion the mist arose, and showed the devoted 
colunm of French, with a ravine in front manned by their ene- 
mies, subjected on every side to a fire of artillery, while the hills 
were black with the Russian troops placed to support their guns. 
Far from losing heart in so perilous a situation, the French 
Guards, with rare intrepidity, forced their way through the 
ravine of the Losmina, and rushed with the utmost fury on the 
Russian batteries. They were, however, charged in their turn 
with the bayonet, and such as had crossed the stream sufifered 
dreadfully. In spite of this failure, Ney persevered in the at- 
tempt to cut his passage by main force through this superior 
body of Russians, who lay opposed to him in front Again the 
French advanced upon the cannon, losing whole ranks, which 
were suppUed by their comrades as fast as they fell. The assault 
was once more imsuccessful, and Ney, seeing that the general 
fate of his column was no longer doubtful, endeavoured at least 
to save a part from the wreck. Having selected about 4000 of 
the best men, he separated himself from the rest, and set forth 
under shelter of the nieht, moving to the rear, as if about to re- 
turn to Smolensk. This, indeed, was the only road open to him, 
but he did not pursue it long ; for as soon as he reached a rivu- 
let, which had the appearance of being one of the feeders of the 
Dnieper, he adopted it for his guide to the banks of that river^ 
which he reached in safety near the villaee of Syrokovenia. 
Here he found a single place in the river fiozen over, though 
the ice was so thin that it bent beneath the steps of the soldiers. 
Three hovas were permitted, to allow stragglers from the 
column during the night-march to rally at this place, should 
their good fortune enable them to find it. These three hours 
Ney spent in profound sleep, lyins on the banks of the river, 
and wrapped up in his cloak. When the stipulated time had 
elapsed, ^e passage to the other side began and continued, 
although the motion of the ice, and the awful sound of its split- 
ting ititn large cracks, prevented more than one from crossing at 
OFice. The waggona, some loaded with sick and wounded, last 
^^tiempiedtopaeB; but the kohiok^m^ ^«fsa»iA.4^^\k»K<^ 
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plunge and stifled moaning, apprised their companions of their 
fate. The Cossacks, as usual, speedily appeared in the rear, 
gleaned up some hundreds of prisoners, and took possession of 
the artillery and baggage. 

Ney had thus put the Dnieper betwixt him and the regulars 
of the Russian army, by a retreat which has few parallels in mili- 
tary history. But he had not escaped the Cossacks, who were 
spread abi«ad over the face of the country, and soon assembled 
around the remains of his column, with their light artillery and 
long lances. By these enemies they were several times placed 
in tibe utmost jeopardy ; nevertheless, at the head of a reduced 
band of 1500 men, the mar^chal fought his way to Orcsa, to 
which town Napoleon had removed from Liady, having crossed 
the Dnieper. Ney arrived on the 20th November, and found 
Eugene, Mortier, and Davoust. The Emperor was two leagues 
in advance when they met. Napoleon haoled Ney with the un- 
disputed title, the Bravest of the Brave, and declared he would 
have given all his treasures to be assured of his existence.^ His 
comrades hastened to welcome and to reUeve him, and being 
now in Poland, provisions and acconunodation had become more 
plenty among them.^ 

All Napoleon's grand army was now united. But the whole, 
which had at Smolensk amounted to 40,000, consisted now of 
scarcely 12,000 men who retained the name and discipline of 
soldiers, so much had want and the sword thinned the ranks of 
these invincible legions. There were besides, perhaps 30,000 
stragglers of every description, but these added little or nothing 
to the strength of the army ; and only served to encumber its 
numbers, as they were under no discipline, but plundered the 
country without mercy. 

At this dreadful crisis, too. Napoleon had the mortification 
to learn the fall of Minsk, and the retreat of Schwartzenberg to 
cover Warsaw, which, of course, left him no hopes of receiving 
succour from the Austrians. He heard also that Victor and 
Oudinot had quarrelled in what manner Witgenstein should be 
attacked, and had on that account left him unattacked on any 
point. That general was therefore at freedom to threaten the 
left of the grand army, should it remain long on the Dnieper ; 
while Koutousoff might resume, at his pleasure, his old station on 
Napoleon's left, and Tchitchagoff might occupy the Beresina in 
his front. In the bitterness of his heart the Emperor exclaimed, 
** Thus it befalls, when we commit faults upon faults."^ 

Minsk being out of the question. Napoleon's next point of 
direction was Borizoff. Here there was, over the Beresina, a 

^ " When Napoleon heard that Ney had just reappjared, he leaped and 
■houted for joy, and exclaimed, ' I have then saved my eaf^lesl I 'wo^^ Va.^% 
given three hundred millions from my treasury BooneT \.Yva,\x \\»:^« VmX vqs^^ 
man.*"— Sjcocr, torn, ii., p. 268; Jommi, torn, iv., p. \9tt. 

^ Jomiai, torn, ir,, p. 160; S^ar, torn, ii., pp. 245-^^. 

* S^ur, torn, iL, p, 8Sr9. '^ 
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bridge of 300 fathoms in length, the possession of which ai 
peaped essential to his final escape from Russia. But whu 
Napoleon was considering what should be his next movement 
after crossing the Beresina at Borizoff, he was once more sur- 
prised with the additional evil tidings, that this town also, with 
the bridge so necessary to him, was lost ; that Borizoff was taken, 
as formerly mentioned, and Dombrowski defeated under its walls. 
^ Is it then written,'' he said, looking upwards and striking the 
earth with his cane, '* Is it written, that we shall conmut nothing 
but errors ! " 

About the same gloomy period, S^gur relates the following 
anecdote: — Napoleon had stretched ^mself on a couch, and 
apparently slumbered, while his faithful servants, Duroc and 
Daru, sitting in his apartment, talked over their critical situation. 
In their whispered conversation, the words *^ prisoner of state," 
reached the edeepless ear of Napoleon. << How ! " said he, raising 
himself, << do you think they would dareT' — In answer. Dam 
mentioned the phrase, well known to the Emperor, of state policy, 
as a thing independent of public law or of morality. << But France," 
said the Emperor, to whom state policy sounded at present lees 
pleasantly than when it was appesded to for deciding some great 
movement of his own — '^ what will France say!" — '' Who can 
answer that question. Sire!" continued Duroc; but added, '^ it 
was his warmest wish that the Emperor, at least, could reach 
France, were it through the air, if earth were stopped against his 
passage." — ** Then I am in your way, I suppose!" said the Em- 
peror. The reply was affinnative. " And you," continued the 
Emperor, with an affectation of treating the matter lightly, '< have 
no wish to become a prisoner of state!" — *^ To be a prisoner of 
war is sufficient for me," said Daru. Napoleon was silent for a 
time ; then asked if the reports of his ministers were burnt. — 
" Not yet," was the reply. — " Then let them be destroyed," he 
continued ; " for it must be confessed we are in a most lament- 
able condition." * 

This was the strongest sign he had yet given, of Napoleon's 
deep feeling of the situation to which he had reduced himself. In 
studying the map, to discover the fittest place to pass the Bere- 
sina, he approached his finger to the country of the Cossacks, and 

» ** Napoleon's confidence increased with his peril ; in his eyes, and in the 
midst of these deserts of mud and ice, that handful of men was always the 
grand army ! and himself the conqueror of Europe ! and there was no infatua- 
tion in this firmness : we were certain of it, when, in this very town, we saw 
him burning with his own hands every thing belonging to him which misht 
serre as trophies to the enemy, in the event of his fall. There also were untor- 
tunately consumed all the papers which he had collected in order to write the 
history of his life ; for such was his intention when he set out for that fatal war. 
He had then determined to halt as a threatening conqueror on the borders ot 
the Dwina and the Boristhenes, to which he now returned as a disarmed fugi- 
tive. At that time he regarded the ennui of six winter months, which he would 
Aire been detained on these rivers as hit sreatwt enem'j *, and to ovmcome it» 
taJir second CaBtv intended there to have mcuttd ikiksCoiBBMiaUsAM — %«»vii^ 
ow, if., p, 235,; 
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was heard to murmur, << Ah, Charles XII. ; Pultawa." But 
these were only the momentary ejaculations dictated by a sense 
of his condition ; all his resolutions were calmly and firmly taken, 
with a sense of what was due to himself and to his followers.^ 

It was finally determined, that, in despite of TchitchagofT and 
his army, which occupied the left bank, the passage of the Bere- 
sina should be attempted, at a place above BorizofF called Studzi- 
auka, where the stream was only fifty-five fathoms across, and six 
feet deep. There were heights, it is true, on the opposite bank, 
surrounding a piece of meadow ground, and these the adventurers 
must look to find strongly occupied ; so that those who adven- 
tured on the passage must expect to land in that marshy meadow, 
under a heavy fire from that position. Lastly, this perilous attempt 
must, in all probability, be made in the very teeth of the Molda- 
vian army. With Napoleon's ten or twelve thousand fighting 
men, and twice or three times the number of disorderly stragglers, 
the attempt to force such a passage would have been utter insanity. 
But the star of Napoleon had not yet set. 

The first dawn of reviving fortune was marked by the success 
of Victor and Oudinot. They were advancing with the hope of 
saving Borizoff, when they received intelligence that Dombrowski 
was routed by Witgenstein, and that the fragments of the Polish 
corps were close at hand, followed by the victorious Russians. 
Oudinot instantly gathered the scattered Poles under his protec- 
tion, and moving on to meet the Russian advanced guard, they 
drove them back with considerable loss. Witgenstein, in conse- 
quence of this check, found himself obliged to abandon BorizoJBT, 
and once more to place the Beresina betwixt himself and the 
French. But in repassing that river, he took care to destroy the 
bridge at Borizoff, so that the town, though secured by the French, 
was no longer useful to them as a place of passage, and the 
Emperor, when he learned the news, was still compelled to abide 
by the plan of crossing, as he best could, at Studzianka. The 
task was rendered more easy, by the prospect of his scattered 
and broken army being reinforced by the troops of Victor and 
Oudinot, who were on ^e same side of the fatal river with him- 
self, and might form an immediate junction with him. 

Meantime, as a preparation for the march, the Emperor limited 
all the officers, even of the highest rank, to one carriage ; and 
ordered one half of the waggons to be destroyed, that all the horses 
and draught-oxen might be applied to getting forward the ammu- 
nition and artillery. There is reason to think tlhese commands 
were very imperfectly obeyed. Another order, marking strongly 
the exigencies of the time, respected such officers as still retained 
their horses. The cavalry, under Latour Maubourg, had, since 
leaving Smolensk, been reduced from Ift^Q \o \^^. '^^ ^oisgN^^ 
this deficiency, about 500 officers, all w\io Teiiiak\iie^TxvwsBXfe^,'^«^'^ 

• Scgnr, torn. &, p. ^!I8> 
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formed into a body called tihe Sacred Squadron, to attend up<Hi 
the Emperor's person. Grouchy and Sebastian! had the command 
of this body, in which officers formed the privates, and generals 
of division served as captains. But it was not long ere fatigue and 
want of forage, no respecters of rank or condition, dismounted 
the greater part of the Sacred Squadron.^ 

The army thus in some small degree re-organised, and refireshed 
by the better quarters and nourishment which they had received 
since the battle of Krasnoi, now plunged into the immense pine 
forests which conceal the course of the Beresina, to disguise llieir 
adventurous march the more completely from the enemy. They 
were moving towards BorizolBT, when loud shouts from the forest 
at first spread confusion among their ranks, under the idea of aii 
unexpected attack ; but this fear was soon changed into joy, when 
they found themselves on the point of uniting with the army of 
Victor and Oudinot, amounting to 50,000 men, complete and 
provided with every thing. Yet whatever the joy on the part of 
the grand army, it was at least equalled by the astonishment of 
their comrades, when they recognised the remains of the innume- 
rable host which had left them in such splendid equipment, and 
now returned in the guise, and with the gait and manner, of 
specti-es raised from a churchyard. They filed past their happier 
comrades with squalid countenances, their uniform replaced by 
women's pelisses, or what various rags each could pick up ; their 
foot bare and bleeding, or protected by bundles of filthy rags 
instead of shoes. All discipline seemed gone ; the officer gave 
no command, the soldier obeyed none. A sense of common dan- 
ger led them to keep together and to struggle forward, and mutual 
fatigue made them take repose by the same fires ; but what else 
they had learned of discipline was practised rather by instinct than 
by duty, and in many cases was idtogether forgotten.^ 

The army of the two Mardchals, however, though scarce reco- 
vered from their astonishment, joined the ranks of the grand 
army, and, as if disorder had been infectious, very soon showed 
a disposition to get rid of that military discipline, which their new 
associates had flung aside. — Leaving Napoleon on his advance 
to the river, it is now necessary to notice the motions of the 
Russians. 

The glory and the trophies of the march of the grand army 
had been enough entirely to satisfy Koutousoff. They were in- 
deed sufficient to gorge such a limited ambition as that general 
might be supposed to possess at his advanced age, when men are 
usually more bent on saving than on winning. From the I5tli 
to the 19th November, the Russians had obtained possession of 
228 guns, had made 26,000 prisoners, of whom 300 were officers, 
besides 10,000 men slain in battle, or destroyed by fatigue. Satis- 
£ed with such advantages, the cautious veteran proceeded by 

i S6gur, torn, ii, '^ *»«» 
i S^UTt torn. 
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short journeys to Kopyn, on the Dnieper, without crossing that 
river, or attempting to second the defence of the Beresina by an 
attack on the rear of the enemy. 

It is true, that the Russian army had sustained great losses ; 
not less, it was said, than 30,000 sick and wounded, were for the 
present unable to serve, although the greater part of them after- 
wards recovered. It is no less true, that the Russian soldiers 
suffered greatly from want of hospitaJs, being unprovided for a 
struggle on such an extensive scale as Napoleon's invasion gave 
rise to. Nor can it be denied that KoutousoJOTs minute attention 
to the proper providing of his army with all necessaries was highly 
laudable. Yet we must still be of opinion, that an object so im- 
portant as the capture of Buonaparte and the destruction of his 
army, would have vindicated, even if the soldier himself had been 
appealed to, two or three forced marches, with the hardships 
attending them. Such, however, was not Koutousofifs opinion ; 
he halted at Kopyn, and contented himself with despatching his 
Cossacks and light troops to annoy Napoleon's rear. 

The danger not being pressing on the part of the grand army 
of Russia, Napoleon had only to apprehend the opposition of 
Tchitchagoff, whose army, about 35,000 men in all, was posted 
along the Beresina to oppose the passage of Buonaparte wherever 
it should be attempted. Unfortunately, the admiral was one of 
an ordinary description of people, who, having once determined 
in their own mind, that an adversary entertains a particular de- 
sign, proceed to act upon that belief as an absolute certainty, 
and can rarely be brought to reason on the possibility of his hav- 
ing any other purpose. Thus, taking it for granted that Napo- 
leon's attempt to cross the Beresina would take place below Bori 
zoff, Tchitchagoff could not be persuaded that the passage might 
be as well essayed above that town. Napoleon, by various in- 
quiries and reports transmitted through the Jews, who, for money, 
served as spies on both sides, contrived to strengthen Tchitcha- 
goff in the belief that he was only designing a feint upon Stud- 
zianka, in order to withdraw the attention of the Russians from 
the Lower Beresina. Never was a stratagem more successful.^ 

On the very day when Napoleon prepared for the passage at 
Studzianka, Tchitchagoff, instead of noticing what was going for- 
ward above Borizoff, not only marched down the river with all 
the forces under his own immediate command, but issued orders 
to the division of Tschaphtz, which amounted to six thousand 
men, and at present watched the very spot where Napoleon meant 

1 " The Emperor came out from his harrack, cast his eyes on the other side 
of the river. ' I have outwitted the admiral ' (he could not pronounce the name 
Tchitchagoff;) * he believes me to be at the point where I ordered the false 
attack ; he is running to Borizoff.' His eyes sparkled with joy and impatience ; 
he urged the erection of the bridges, and mounted IntcuVj vvft<»% <i\ ^sKccara^ 
in battery. These were commanded by a brave offtcct nvVOcv «bN*oo^«tw\t^x<isKv»^ 
Brechtel, ~ . i . « , >--^ v.v„ a..,-tv 

Look, 
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to erect his bridges, to leave that positioiiy and fdlow him in the 
same direction. These were t^ie very orders which Buonaparte 
would have dictated to the Russian leader, if he had had his choice. 

When the French arrived at Stndzianka, their first business 
was to prepare two bridges, a work which was attended with much 
danger and difficulty. They laboured b^ night, expecting in the 
morning to be saluted with a cannonade from the RuBsian detach- 
ment under Tschaplitz, which occupied the heights already men- 
tioned, on the opposite bank. The French generals, and particu- 
larly Murat, considered the peril as so eminent, that they wished 
Buonaparte to commit himself to the faith of some Poles who 
knew iie country, and leave thenrmy to their fate; but Napoleon 
rejected the proposal as unwortiby of him.^ All night the French 
laboured at the bridges, which were yet but little advanced, and 
might have been easily demolished by the artillery of the Rus- 
sians. But what was the joy and surprise of the French to see, 
with the earliest beams of the morning, that artillery, and those 
Russians in fall march, retreating from their position ! Availing 
himself of their disappearance, Buonaparte threw across a body 
of men who swam their horses over the river, with each a volti- 
geur behind him. Thus a footing was gained on the other bank of 
this perilous stream. Grreat part of Victor's army had moved up 
the river towards Studzianka, while the last division lay still tk 
Borizoff, of which town that mar^cbal had possession. This con- 
stituted a rear-guard to protect the army of Napoleon during the 
critical moment of its passage, from the interruption which might 
be expected from the corps of Witgenstein. 

During the 26th and 27th, Napoleon pushed troops across the 
river, those of Oudinot forming the advance ; and was soon so 
secure, that Tschaplitz, discovering his error, and moving back to 
regain his important position at Studzianka, found the French too 
strongly posted on the left bank of the Beresina, for his regain- 
ing the opportunity which he had lost He halted, therefore, at 
Stakhowa, and waited for reinforcements and orders. MeanwMle, 
the passage of the Beresina continued, slowly indeed, for the 
number of stragglers and the quantity of baggage was immense ; 
yet by noon Napoleon and his guards had crossed the river.' 
Victor, whose division constituted the rear-guard of the grand 
army, had relieved the Imperial Guards in their post on the left 
bank ; and Partouneaux, who formed the rear of the whole army, 

1 *' Ney took me apart : he said to me in Oennan, ' Our situation is unparal- 
leled; if Napoleon extrltates himself to-daj, he must have the devil in him.* 
We were verj uneasy, and there was sufficient cause. Murat came to as, and 
was not less solicitous. ' I have proposed to Napoleon,' he observed to us, * to 
save himself, and cross the river at a few leagues distance from hence. I 
have some Poles who would answer for his safety, and would conduct him to 
Wilna, but he rejects the proposal, and will not even hear it mentioned. As 
for me, I do not think we can escape.' We were all three of the same opinion." 
— -R</!P-». S45. 
' " When Napoleon saw them fairly in fomtKaAoxL of th« o\i^Qciteb«ak, bx. 

exclaimed, 'Behold mj star a^iain appear r foT Yve wa» a •VTOTi^\i«\\«^«t 'm 

fataUtjr. "Saavn, torn, il, p. 295. 
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was moving from Borizoff^ where he had been stationed with the 
pmrpose of fixing the enemy's attention upon the spot. No sooner 
had he left the town than it was again in the hands of the Rus- 
sians^ being instantly occupied by Platoff. 

But the indefatigable Witgenstein was in motion on the left 
bank, pressing forward as Victor closed up towards Napoleon ; 
and, throwing himself betwixt Studzianka and Borizoff, on a plain 
called Staroi-Borizoff, he cut off Partouneaux's division from the 
rest of the French army. That general made a gallant resist- 
ance, and attempted to force his way at the sword's point through 
the troops opposed to him. At length the Hettman Platoff, and 
the Russian partisan Seslawin, coming up, the French general 
found himself entirely overpowered, and s^ter a brave resistance 
laid down his arms. Three generals, with artillery, and accord- 
ing to the Russian accounts, about 7000 men, fell into the hands 
of the Russians — a prize the more valuable, as the prisoners be- 
longed chiefly to the unbroken and unexhausted division of Victor, 
and comprehended 800 fine cavalry in good order. ^ 

To improve this advantage, the Russians threw a bridge of 
pontoons across the Beresina at Borizoff, and Tchitchagoff and 
Witgenstein having communicated, resolved on a joint attack 
upon both banks of the river at once. With this purpose, upon 
the 28th of November, Admiral Tchitchagoff moved to Stakhowa, 
upon the right bank, to reinforce TschapUtz, and assault that part 
of the French army which had crossed Ihe Beresina ; and Witgen- 
stein with Platoff marched towards Studzianka, to destroy the 
Emperor's rear-guard, which no exertion on the part of Napoleon 
or his generals had yet been able to get across the river. Thus, 
the extraordinary good fortune of finding a place of passage, and 
of being enabled by an unconunon chance to complete his bridges 
without opposition, was so far from placing Napoleon in safety, 
that his dangers seemed only to multiply aroimd him. But yet 
upon his side of the river, now the right bank, his own presence 
of mind, and the bravery of his soldiers, gave him a decided 
superiority, and the tardiness, to say the least, of Tchitchagoff's 
motions, insured his safety. 

Tschaplitz, who seems to have been a brave and active officer, 
commenced the battle by advancing from Stakhowa. But he was 
worsted by the French, who were superior in numbers, and he 
received no succours from the admiral, though repeatedly de- 
manded.^ In this manner were the French enabled to force 
their way towards a village called Brelowau, through deep moras- 
ses, and over long bridges or railways, formed of the trunks of 
pine-trees, where a bold attack might have rendered their ad- 

1 " Napoleon was deeply affected with so unexpected a mi«foTt«a»— * ■\A»sX 
this loss come to spoil all after having escaped aa'b';} &-GDiaxQji!\«t^ai^^^v<v:s«% 
completely beaten tne Bussians.' "— Rapp, p. 246. . . .^ ^ 

^ The conduct of the admiral was so unaccoui\l&\AQ ot\ \XsJ» wJC»>^ssl^^.'^^ 
some attempted to explain it on his naval babita, and to %w^^«» ^^^"^^^a?^ 
prevented from sending thd reinforcements by the -snud.XjftVxvftcwvjXtwn-'--''** 
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yance impossible. The least exertion on the part of Tchitchagoff 
might have caused these bridges to be burnt ; and as combustibles 
were laid ready for the purpose, it required but, according to 
S^gur's expression, a spark irom the pipe of a Ck^sack, to luive 
set them on fire. The destruction of this railway, enclosing the 
French between the morass and the river, must have rendered 
the passage of the Beresina entirely useless. But it was not so 
decreed ; and the French, under Oudinot, were enabled to pre- 
serve the means of a movement so essential to their safety. 
Meanwhile, the scene on the left bank had become the wildest 
and most horrible which war can exhibit. 

On the heights of Studzianka, Victor, who commanded the 
French rear-guard, amounting perhaps to 8000 or 10,000 men, 
was prepared to cover the retreat over the bridges. The right of 
this corps d'arm^e rested on the river ; a ravine full of bushes 
covered their front, but the left wing had no point of support. It 
remained, according to the military phrase, in the air, and was ' 
covered by two regiments of cavahy. Behind this defensive line 
were many thousands of stragglers, mingled with the usual fol- 
lowers of a camp, and with all those individuals who, accompany- 
ing, for various reasons, the French from Moscow, had survived 
the horrors of the march. Women, children, domestics, the aged 
and the infants, were seen among the wretched mass, and 
wandered by the side of this fatal river, Uke the fabled spectres 
which throng the banks of the infernal Styx, and seek in vain for 
passage. The want of order, which it was impossible to preserve, 
the breaking of the bridges, and the time spent in the repair — 
the fears of the unhappy wretches to trust themselves to the 
dangerous and crowded passages, had all operated to detain them 
on the right bank. The baggage, which, in spite of the quantity 
already lost, of the difficulty of transportation, and of Napoleon's 
precise orders, amounted still to a very great number of carts, 
wains, and the like, and which was now augmented by all that 
belonged to the troops of Oudinot and Victor, was seen, some 
filing towards the bridges, and the greater part standing in con- 
fusion upon the shore. The artillery itself, such as remained, was 
in no better state. 

Such was the condition of matters at the bridge, when Witgen- 
stem, warm from his victory over Fartouneaux, marching down 
the left bank of the Beresina, engaged in a fierce combat with the 
rear-guard under Victor ; and the balls of the Russians began to 
fall among the mingled and disordered mass which we have en- 
deavoured to describe. It was then that the whole body of strag- 
glers and fugitives rushed like distracted beings towards the 
bridges, every feeling of prudence or humanity swallowed up by 
^Ae animal instinct of self-preservation. The horrible scene of 
disorder was augmented, by the desperate V\o\eive© oi \Scio?ft v^ho, 
determined to make their own way at a\Y xiaVs, liYvtevi ^wjtv wA 
trumpled upon whatever came in their Toad. T\i© ^ea^ MA\i^V 
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less either shrunk back from the fray, and sat down to wait their 
fate at a distance, or, mixing in it, were thrust over the bridges, 
crushed under carriages, cut down perhaps with sabres, or tramp- 
led to death under the feet of their countrymen. All this while 
the action continued with fury, and, as if the Heavens meant to 
match their wrath with that of man, a hurricane arose, and added 
terrors to a scene which was already of a character so dreadful. 
About mid-day the French, still bravely resisting, began to lose 
ground. The Russians, coming gradually up in strength, succeed- 
ed in forcing the ravine, and compelling them to assume a position 
nearer the bridges. About the same time, the larger bridge, that 
constructed for artillery and heavy carriages, broke down, and 
multitudes were forced into the water. The scream of mortal 
agony, which arose from the despairing multitude, became at this 
crisis for a moment so universal, that it rose shrilly audible over 
the noise of the elements and the thunders of war, above the wild 
whistling of the tempest, and the sustained and redoubled hourras 
of the Cossacks. The witness from whom we have this informa- 
tion, declares that the sound was in his ears for many weeks. 
This dreadful scene continued till dark, many being forced into 
the icy river, some throwing themselves in, betwixt absolute des- 
pair, and the faint hope of gaining the opposite bank by swim- 
ming, some getting across only to £e of cold and exhaustion. As 
the obscurity came on, Victor, with the remainder of his troops, 
which was much reduced, quitted the station he had defended so 
bravely, and led them in their turn across. All night the miscel- 
laneous multitude continued to throng along the bridge, under the 
fire of the Russian artillery, to whom, even in the darkness, the 
noise which accompanied their march made them a distinct 
mark. At daybreak, the French engineer. General Ebl^, finally 
set fire to the bridge. All that remained on the other side, in- 
cluding many prisoners, and a great quantity of guns and bag- 
gage, became the prisoners and the prey of the Russians. The 
amount of the French loss was never exactly known ; but the 
Russian report, concerning the bodies of the invaders which were 
collected and burnt as soon as the thaw permitted^ states that 
upwards of 36^000 were found in the Beresina.^ 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

Napoleon determines to return to Paris — Ue leaves Smorgoni on 
5th December — reaches Warsaw on the lOth — Curious Interview 
with the Abbi de Pradt — Arrives at Dresden on the \4th — and 
at Paris on the ISth, at midnight — Dreadful State of the Grand 
Army, when left by Napoleon — Arrvt^ at W\lu(Jl,'«,W^cft^^^A^ 
ara driveii by the Cossacks^ directing tKew jlxgWt u-po-ft "K-^jf^rRtt — 

' Segax, toni h p. 317 ; 3oinia\. Vna. v^^t'B* ^^^^ 
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Distensions among the French Generals — Cautious Poliey of th*t 
Austrians under Schwartzenherg — Precarious state of Macdon' 
aid — Ue retreatg upon Tilsit — I^Yorck separates his Troops 
from the French — Macdonald effects his retreat to Konigshera — 
Close of the P/ussian expeditions lot^A a loss on the part of the 
French 0/ 450,000 MentnKiUedand Prisoners — Discussion of 
the Causes ^hich led to this ruinous CcOastrophe. 

When the army of Buonaparte was assembled on the other 
side of the Beresina, they exhibited symptoms of total disorganis- 
ation. The village of Brilowau, where they halted on the night 
of their passage, was entirely pulled down, that the materials 
might supply camp-fires; and a considerable part of Buona- 
parte's headquarters was included in the same fate, his own 
apartment being with difiSculty saved from the soldiery. They 
could scarcely be blamed for this want of discipline, for the night 
was deadly cold ; and of the wet and shivering wretches who had 
been immersed in the icy river, many laid their heads down 
never to raise them more. 

On the 29th November, the Emperor left the fatal banks of 
the Beresina, at the head of an army more disorganised than 
ever ; for few of Oudinot's corps, and scarcely any belonging to 
Victor's, who were yet remaining, were able to resist the general 
contagion of disorder. They pushed on without any regular dis- 
position, having no more vanguard, centre, or rear, tlum can be 
ascribed to a flock of sheep. To outstrip tibe Russians was their 
only desire, and yet numbers were daUy surprised by the par- 
tisans and Cossacks. Most fortunately for Napoleon, the pre- 
caution of the Duke of Bassano had despatched to the banks of 
the Beresina a division of French, commanded by General Mai- 
son, who were sufficient to form a rear-guard, and to protect 
this disorderly and defenceless mass of fugitives. Thus they 
reached Malodeczno on the 3d December.^ 

Here Buonaparte opened to his chief confidants his resolution 
to leave the army, and push forward to Paris. The late conspi- 
racy of Mallet had convinced him of the necessity of his presence 
there.^ His remaining with an army, which scarce had existence 
in a military sense, could be of no use. He was near Prussia, 
where, from reluctant allies, the inhabitants were likely to be 
changed into bitter enemies. He was conscious of what he had 
meditated against the King of Prussia, had he returned victori- 
ous, and judged from his own purposes the part which Frederick 
was likely to adopt, in consequence of this great reverse in his 
fortunes. 

This resolution being adopted, Napoleon announced that pre- 

J "For a long time we had had no news from France ; we were imorant of 
wAa/ wag goinf; on in the grand duchy ; we were inioraieA. oi \t a.\ Maiodeciuo. 
^fPoleoD received nineteen despatches at once."— Bapp» p. iAQ. 
* The reader will find the details of this dngolax atletivTsl uv \3Rft wa.cc««ft3aJi. 
^^pter, *^ 
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parations for his departure Bhould be made at Smorgoni, Intend- 
ing to remain at Malodeczno till he should be joined by Greneral 
Maison with the rear-guard, which was left a day's march be- 
hind the main body. He now waited until it should close up 
with him. They came at last, but with Tschaplitz and the Rus- 
sians at their heels. Intense cold (the thermometer being twenty 
degrees below zero) prevented any thing more than skirmishes 
between them. 

On the 5th December, Buonaparte was at Smorgoni, where he 
again received a welcome reinforcement, being joined by Loison^ 
advancing at the head of the garrison of Wilna, to protect his 
retreat to that place, and whose opportune assistance gave a new 
rear-guard, to supply that commanded by Maison, which the war 
and weather liad already rendered as incapable of effectual ser- 
vice as those whom they had protected from the banks of the 
Beresina to Smorgoni. Loisou had orders to take in his turn this 
destructive duty, for which purpose he was to remain a day's 
march, as usual, behind the mass of what had been the army. 

The order of the march to Wilna thus arranged, Napoleon de- 
termined on his own departure. Three sledges were provided ; 
one of which was prepared to carry him and Caulaincourt, whoise 
title the Emperor proposed to assume while travelling incognito, 
although their figures were strikingly dissimilar, the Duke of 
Yicenza being a tall, raw-boned, stiff-looking man. In a general 
audience, at which were present the King of Naples, the viceroy, 
Berthier, and the mar^chals. Napoleon announced to them that 
he had left Murat to command the army, as generalissimo. He 
talked to them in terms of hope and confidence. He promised 
to check the Austrians and Prussians in their disposition for war, 
by presenting himself at the head of the French nation, and 
1,200,000 men ; — ^he said he had ordered Ney to Wilna, to re- 
organise the army, and to strike such a blow as should discourage 
the advance of the Russians ; — lastly, he assured them of winter- 
quarters beyond the Niemen. He llien took an affectionato and 
individual farewell of each of his generals, and, stepping into his 
traineau, a lively emblem of the fishing-boat of Xerxes, he de- 
parted from Smorgoni at the late hour of ten at night.' 

With what feelings this extraordinary man left the remains of 
the army, we have no means even of guessing. His outward 
bearing, during his extreme distresses, had been in general that 
of the utmost firmness ; so that such expressions of grief or irri- 
tation, as at times broke from him, were picked up and regis- 
tered by those who heard them, as curious instances of departure 
from his usual state of composure. To preserve his tranquillity, 

1 " Napoleon passed through the crowd of his officers, who were drawn up 
in an avenue as he passed, bidding them adieu merely by forcft^ vcv^ -nv^^.'s^s^* 
choly smiles ; their good wishes, equally silent, and exv^fc«afcd. wA-y \sy 'tws^wXr 
fal geatureB, be earned with him. He and CauYaoncouxX. %\xaX \>cv«q» »^gw^L ?'^ 
in a carriage; bia Mameluke and WakaaofrilcVi» ckdIb^ <AY^ ^S^m^ « ^^^S*** 
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he permifted no details to be given him of the want and misery 
with which he was surrounded. Thus, when Colonel d'Albiguac 
brought news of Ney's distresses, after the bit^tle of Wiazma, he 
stopped his mouth by saying sharply, ** He desired to know no 
particulars." It was of a piece with this resolution, that he al- 
ways gave out orders as if the whole Imperial army had existed 
in its various divisions, after two-thirds had been destroyed, and 
the remainder reduced to an undisciplined mob. ^ Would you 
deprive me of my tranquillity 1 " he said angrily to an ofl&cer, w^ho 
thought it necessary to dwell on the actual circumstances of the 
army, when some orders, expressed in this manner, had been 
issued. And when the persevering functionary persisted to ex- 
plain — thinking, perhaps, in his simplicity, that Napoleon did not 
know that which in fact he only was reluctant to dwell upon — 
he reiterated angrily, ^ I ask you, sir, why you would deprive me 
of my tranquillity ! " * 

It is evident, that Napoleon must have known the condition 
of his army as well as any one around him ; but, to admit that he 
was acquainted with that which he could not remedy, would have 
been acknowledging a want of power inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of one, who would willingly be thought rather the con- 
troller than the subject of Fate. Napoleon was none of those 
princes mentioned by Horace, who, in poverty and exile, lay aside 
their titles of majesty, and language of authority. The head- 
quarters of Smorgoni, and the residences of Porto Ferrajo and 
Saint Helena, can ahke bear witness to the tenacity with which 
he clung not only to power, but to the forms and circumstance 
attendant upon sovereignty, at periods when the essence of that 
sovereignty was either endangered or lost. A deeper glance into 
his real feelings may be obtained from the report of the Abb^ 
de Pradt, which is well worth transcribing.' 

After narrowly escaping being taken by the Russian partisan 
Seslawin, at a hamlet called Youpranoui, Napoleon reached War- 
saw upon the 10th December. Here the Abb^ de Pradt, then 
minister of France to the Diet of Poland, was in the act of en- 
deavouring to reconcile the various rumours which poured in 
' from every quarter, when a figure like a spectre, wrapped in furs, 
which were stiffened by hoar-frost, stalked into his apartments, 
E^upported by a domestic, and was with difficulty recognised by the 
ambassador as the Duke of Yicenza. ' 

"You here, Caulaincourt 1 " said the astonished prelate. — 
" And where is the Emperor!" — '' At the h6tel d'Angleterre, 
waiting for you." — '' Why not stop at the palace?" — " He tra- 
vels incognito." — *' Do you need any thing!" — '' Some Burgundy 
or Malaga." — '' All is at your service — but whither are you tra- 
velling!"—" To Paris."—" To Paris 1 But where is the army!" 
— ** It exbtB no longer," said Caulaincourt, looking upwards. — 

J SApir, torn. iL,p. 320. "">.^ 
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" And the victory of the Beresina — ^and the 6000 piilNineTsf — 
^ We got across, that is all — the prisoners were a few hundred 
men, who have escaped. We have had other business than to 
guard them.** 

His curiosity thus fax satisfied, the Abbd de Pradt hastened to 
the hotel. In the yard stood three sledges in a dilapidated con- 
dition. One for the Emperor and Caulaincourt, the second for 
two officers of rank, the third for the Mameluke Rustan and an- 
other domestic. He was introduced with some mystery into a bad 
inn's bad room, where a servant wench was blowing a fire made 
of green wood. Here was the Emperor, whom the Abb^ de Pradt 
had last seen when he played King of Kings among the assembled 
sovereigns of Dresden. He was dressed in a green pelisse, 
covered with lace and lined with furs, and, by walking briskly ■ 
about the apartment, was endeavouring to obtain the warmdi 
which the chimney refused. He saluted " Monsieur I'Ambas- 
sadeur,** as he termed him, with^ety. The abb^ felt a move- 
ment of sensibility, to which he was disposed to give way, but, 
as he says, '' The poor man did not understand me.'* He li- 
mited his expressions of devotion, therefore, to helping Napoleon 
off with his cloak. To us, it seems that Napoleon repeUed the 
effusions of the Bishop of Maline*s interest, because he did pot 
choose to be the object either of his interest or his pity. He 
heard from his minister, that the minds of the inhabitants of 
the grand duchy had been much changed since they had been 
led to despair of the regeneration of their country ; and that they 
were already, since they could not be free Polanders, studying 
how to reconcile themselves with their former governors of Prus- 
sia. The entrance of two Polish ministers checked the ambas 
sador's communications. The conversation was maintained from 
that moment by Napoleon alone ; or rather he indulged in a mo- 
nologue, turning upon the sense he entertained that tiie failure of 
his Kcssian expedition would diminish his reputation, while he 
struggled against the painful conviction, by numbering up the 
plans by which he might repair his losses, and alleging the na 
tural obstacles to which he luul been obliged to succumb. " We 
must levy 10,000 Poles,** he said, *' and check the advance of 
these Russians. A lance and a horse are all that is necessary. 
—There is but a single step betwixt the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous.**' The functionaries congratulated him on his escape from 
BO many dangers. " Dangers I ** he replied ; " none in the world. 
I live in agitation. The more I bustle the better I am. It is 
for Kings of Cockaigne to fatten in their palaces — Ahorseback and 
the fields are for me. — Fi*om the sublime to the ridiculous there 
IS but a single step — Why do I find you so much alarmed here 1** 

1 This alludes to exaggerated reports circulated by ManA.^ D^V^oH ^asmedl^^ 
then residing at Wilna, of a pretended \ictOT"j obXttOie^ \irj "^»^\«s«^ "«X "^^ 
paeaaffo at Stndxianka. — S. 

^ *^jJii BublioM «tt lidlottle U n'y a qu'nn pM?** 
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« We are at a loss to gather the truth of the news about the 
army." 

" Bah V^ replied the Emperor ; ** the army is in a superb con- 
dition. I have 120,000 men — I have beat the Russians in every 
action — ^they are no longer the soldiers of Friedland and Eylau. 
The army will recruit at Wilna — I am going to bring up 300,000 
men — Success will render the Russians fool-hardy — I will give 
them battle twice or thrice upon the Oder, and in a month I will 
be again on the Niemen — I have more weight when on my 
throne, than at the head of my army. — Certainly I quit my sol- 
diers with regret ; but I must watch Austria and Prussia, and 
I have more weight seated on my throne than at the head of my 
army. All that has happened goes for nothing — a mere misfor- 
tune, in which the enemy can claim no merit — I beat them every 
where— they wished to cut me off at the Beresina — I made a fool 
of that ass of an admiral" — (He could never pronounce the name 
Tchitchagoff) — " I had good troops and cannon — ^the position was 

superb— 500 toises of marsh — a river " This he repeated twice, 

then run over the distinction in the 29th bulletin between men 
of strong and feeble minds, and proceeded. <' I have seen worse 
affairs than this — At Marengo I was beaten tiU six o'clock in the 
evening — next day I was master of Italy — ^At Essling, that arch- 
duke tried to stop me — He published something or other — My 
army had already advanced a league and a half — I did not even 
condescend to make any disposition. All the world knows how 
such things are managed when I am in the field. I could not 
help the Danube rising sixteen feet in one night — Ah ! without 
that, there would have been an end of the Austrian monarchy. 
But it was written in Heaven that 1 should marry an arch- 
duchess." (This was said with an air of much gaiety.) <' In the 
sai^e manner, in Russia, I could not prevent its freezing. They 
told me every morning that I had lost 10,000 horses during the 
night. Well, farewell to you !" He bade them adieu five or six 
times in the course of the harangue, but always returned to the 
subject. " Our Norman horses are less hardy than those of the 
Russians — ^they sink under ten degrees of cold (beneath zero.) 
It is the same with the men. Look at the Bavarians ; there is 
not one left. Perhaps it may be said that I stopped too long at 
Moscow ; that may be true, but the weather was fine — ^the winter 
came on prematurely — besides, I expected peace. On the 5th 
October, I sent Lauriston to treat. I thought of going to St. 
Petersburgh, and I had time enough to have done so, or to have 
gone to the south of Russia, or to Smolensk. Well, we will make 
head at Wilna ; Murat is left there. Ha, ha, ha I It is a great 
political game. Nothing venture, nothing win — It is but one 
step from the sublime to the ludicrous. The Russians have shown 
^Aey have character — ^their Emperor is beloved by his people — 
^Aey have cJouda of Cossacks — ^it is Bome^hm^ \o W<« «ufib. a 
^iagdopi'^iiie peasants of the orowu \qt« lihovr \^o>tircansGfti--'^« 
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nobility are all mounted on horseback. They proposed to me to 
set the slaves at liberty, but that I would not consent to— they 
would have massacred every one. I made regular war upon the 
Emperor Alexander, but who could have expected such a blow 
as die burning of Moscow ? Now they would lay it on us, but it 
was in fact tibemselves who did it. That sacrifice would have 
done honour to ancient Rome." 

He returned to his favourite purpose of checking the Russians, 
who had just annihilated his grand army, by raising a large body 
of Polish lancers, to whom, as things stood, it would have been 
difficult to have proposed any adequate motive for exertion. The 
fire went out, and the counsellors listened in frozen despair, while, 
keeping himself warm by walking up and down, and by his own 
energies, the Emperor went on with his monologue ; now betray> 
ing, in spite of himself, feelings and sentiments which he would 
have concealed ; now dwelling upon that which he wished others 
t<) believe ; and often repeating, as the burden of his harangue, 
the aphorism which he has rendered immortal, concerning the 
vicinity of the sublime and the ludicrous. 

His passage through Silesia being mentioned, he answered in a 
doubtful tone, " Ha, Prussia?" as if questioning the security of 
that route. At length he decided to depart in good earnest; 
cut short the respectful wishes for the preservation of his health 
with the brief assurance, that he <' could not be in better health 
were the very devil in him ;" and threw himself into the humble 
sledge which carried Csesar and his fortunes. The horses sprung 
torward, nearly overturning the carriage as it crossed the court- 
yard gate, and disappeared in the darkness. Such is the lively 
account of the Abb^ de Pradt, who declares solemnly, that on 
taxing his memory to the utmost, he accuses himself of neither 
want of accuracy nor forgetfulness. Napoleon does not deny that 
such a long conversation took place, but alleges that the abb^ has 
caricatured it. In the meanwhile, he said he scratched an order for 
Monsieur TAmbassadeur to return immediately to Paris ;^ which, 
considering what had happened in Russia, and was about to hap- 
pen in Polajid, could not but be a most welcome mandate, especially 
as it was likely to be soon enforced by the lances of the Cossacks. 

Napoleon continued to pass on with as much speed as possible. 
He said, when at St. Helena, that he was nigh being arrested in 
Silesia.^ << But the Prussians," he said, <' passed the time in con- 

* " He certainly had a long convelrgation with me, which he misrepreBents, 
as might be expected ; and it was at the very moment when he was delivering 
b long prosing speech, which appeared to me a mere string of absurdity and 
impertmence, that I scrawled on the comer of the chimney-piece the order to 
withdraw hifi from his embassy, and to send him as soon as possible to France ; 
a circumstance which was the cause of a good deal of merriment at the time, 
and which the abb^ seems very desirous of concealing."— Nil polrok. Lax Caxix-^ 
torn, ii., p. 94. 

3 " In Silvia, Napoleon was very nearly taVen ptVaoueT Vj V>aa ^^5**"*^^^ 
and at Drenden, he only escaped a plot for bis w\zuxe,\>ecBs&«>'i-iat^ x*^»»* 
9rJio was at Vienna, dared not give tbe slmal."— ¥o\JC«», \«ibu^»V» ^-^^ 

TOL, jr o 
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suiting which they ought to have employed m action. They 
acted like the Saxons, of whom Charles XII. said gailyi when 
he left Dresden, < They will be deliberating to-day whether they 
should have arrested me yesterday.'" If such an idea was en- 
tertained by any one, it may have been by some of the Tugend' 
Bund, who might tiunk it no arime to seize on one who made 
universal liberty his spoil. But we do not believe that Frederick 
ever harboured the thought, while he continued in alliance with 
France. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon continued his journey in secrecy, and 
with rapidity. On the 14th December he was at Dresden, where 
he had a long private conference with the good old King, who 
did not feel his gratitude to the Emperor, as a benefactor, abated 
by his accumulated misfortunes. The interview — how different 
from their last — ^was held in the hotel where Buonaparte alighted, 
and where Augustus came to visit him incognito. On the ISthy 
in tbb evening, he arrived at Paris, where the city had been for 
two days agitated by the circulation of the Twenty-ninth Bulletin, 
in which the veil, though with a reluctant hand, was raised up u> 
show the disasters of the Russian war. 

It may not be thought minute to mention, that Napoleon and 
his attendant had difficulty in procuring admittance to the Tuile- 
ries at so late an hour. The Empress had retired to her private 
apartment Two figures muffled in furs entered the anterooxfl, 
and one of them directed his course to the door of the Empress's 
sleeping chamber. The lady in waiting hastened to throw her- 
self betwixt the intruder and the entrance, but, recognising the 
Emperor, she shrieked aloud, and alarmed Maria Louisa, who 
entered the anteroom. Their meeting was extremely affectionate, 
and showed, that, amidst all his late losses, Napoleon had still 
domestic happmess withm his reach. 

We return to the grand army, or rather to the assemblage ot 
those who had once belonged to it, for of an army it had scarce 
the semblance left. The soldiers of the Imperial Guard, who 
had hitherto made it their pride to preserve some degree of dis- 
cipline, would, after the departure of Napoleon, give obedience 
to no one else. Murat, to whom the chief command had been 
delegated, seemed scarcely to use it, nor when he did was he 
obeyed. If Ney, and some of the Mar^chals, still retained au- 
thority, they were only attended to from habit, or because the 
instinct of discipline revived when the actual battle drew near. 
They could not, howevef , have offered any effectual defence, nor 
could they have escaped actual slaughter and dispersion, had it 
not been for Loison's troops, who continued to form the rear- 
guard, and who, never having been on the eastern side of the fatal 
Sereaina, had^ amid great suffering, still preserved sufficient dis- 
dpline to keep their ranks, behave like soldieiis, vad iBAke them- 
Mres be respected, not only by the CoBBa«kB,\i\A\s^ T^^Sow^xXx^ 
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Witgenstein, and the Russians detached from the main army, 
who followed them close, and annoyed them constantly. The 
division of Loison remained like a shield, to protect the disorderly 
retreat of the main body. 

Still, some degree of order is so essential to human society, 
that, even in that disorganised mass, the stragglers, which now 
comprehended almost the whole army, divided into little bauds, 
who assisted each other, and had sometimes the aid of a miserable 
horse, which, when it fell down under the burden of what they 
had piled on it, was torn to pieces and eaten, while life was yet 
palpitating in its veins. These bands had chiefs selected from 
among themselves. But this species of union, though advanta- 
geous on the whole, led to particular evils. Those associated into 
such a fraternity, would communicate to none save those of their 
own party, a mouthful of rye-dough, which, seasoned with gun- 
powder for want of salt, and eaten with a bouill^ of horse-flesh, 
formed the best part of their food. Neither would they permit a 
stranger to warm himself at their fires, and when spoil was found, 
two of these companies often, especially if of different countries, 
fought for the possession of it ; and a handful of meal was a suf- 
ficient temptation for putting to death the wretch who could not 
defend his booty. The prisoners, it is said (and we heartily wish 
the fact could be refuted,) were parked every night, without re- 
ceiving any victuals whatever, and perished, like impounded 
cattle, from want of food, cold, and the delirious fury which such 
treatment inspired. Among these unfortunates some became can- 
nibals, and the same horrible reproach has been cast on the 
French themselves.* 

To enhance misfortunes so dreadful, the cold, which had been 
for some time endurable, increased on the 6th December to the 
most bitter degree of frost, being twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
degrees below zero. Many dropped down and expired in silence, 
the blood of others was determined to the head by the want of 
circulation ; it gushed at length from eyes and mouth, and the 
wretches sunk down on the gory snow, and were relieved by 
death. At the night bivouacs, the soldiers approached their 
frozen limbs to the fire so closely, that, falling asleep in that pos- 
ture, their feet were scorched to the bone, while their hair was 
frozen to the ground. In this condition they were often found 
by the Ck)S8acks, and happy were those upon whom the pursuers 
bestowed a thrust with the lance to finish their misery. Other 
horrors there were, which are better left in silence. Enough 
has been said to show, that such a calamity, in such an extent, 
never before darkened the pages of history. In this horrible 
retreat, 20,000 recruits had joined the army since crossing 
the Beresina, where, including the corps of Oudinot and Victor^ 
they amounted to 80,000 men. Bwt oi ^\na soml ^1 ^^§Jp!sP^ 

^ ^6g€a, torn. }Lt Xh ^^- 
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men, one-half perished hetwixt the Beresma and the walls of 
WUna.» 

In such a plight did the army arrive at Wilna, where great 
provision had been made for their reception. The magazines 
were groaning with plenty, but, as at Smolensk, the administra- 
tors and commissioners, terrified for their own responsibility, 
dared not issue provisions to a disorderly mob, who could neither 
produce authority for drawing rations, nor give a regular re- 
ceipt. The famished wretches fell down in the streets before 
the magazines, and died there, cursing with their latest breath 
the ill-timed punctiliousness of ofi&ce, which refused to starving 
men the morsel that might have saved their lives. In other 
places of the town, stores both of provision and liquor were 
broken open by the desperate soldiery, plundered and wasted. 
Numbers became intoxicated, and to those, as they sunk down in 
the street, death came before sobriety. The sick who went to the 
hospitals found them crowded, not only with the dying, but with 
the dead, whose corpses were left to freeze or to putrefy on the 
stairs and in the coi*ridors, and sometimes in the apartments of 
those who yet survived. Such were the comforts of Wilna, from 
which so much had been hoped. 

Still, however, some of the citizens, moved by pity or terror, 
or from desire of gain (for many soldiers had still about their 
persons some remnants of the spoils of Moscow,) were willing to 
give lodging and food to these exhausted phantoms, who begged 
such rehef sometimes with furious threats and imprecations, 
sometimes in the plaintive tone of men ready to perish. Distri- 
butions began also to be made at the public stores ; and men who 
for long had not eat a morsel of bread, or reposed themselves 
upon any better lair than the frozen earth, or under any other 
canopy save that of the snow-fraught sky, deemed it Paradise to 
enjoy the most common household comforts, of which we think 
so little while we enjoy them, yet are miserable when they are 
abridged or withdrawn. Some wept for joy at receiving an ordi- 
nary loaf of bread, and finding themselves at liberty to eat it, 
seated, and under a roof. 

On a sudden the repast, which seemed earnest of a return to 
safety and to social hfe, was disturbed by a distant cannonade, 
which came nigher and nigher — then by the fire of musketry — at 
length by their own drums beating to arms in the streets. Every 
alarm was in vain ; even the Imperial Guard no longer attended 
to the summons. The soldiers were weary of their lives, and it 
seemed as if they would have been contented to perish like the 
Jews in the wilderness, with their food betwixt their teeth. At 
length the distant hourra, and the nearer cry of Cossacks ! Cos- 
sacks ! which for some time had been their most available signal 
for marching, compelled them to tear themselves from their re- 

> Segor, torn. iL p. 351. 
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freshment, and rush into the street. There they found their 
rear'guard and Loison, although they had been reinforced by the 
body of Bavarians commanded by Wrede, who had been left on 
the verge of Volhynia, hurrying into the town in disorder like 
men defeated, and learned that they had been driven back by 
Witgenstein, with Platoff and other partisan leaders, who had 
followed them up to the gates. 

Wilna, besides the immense magazines belonging to the French 
army, contained a vast deposit of wealth and property, which had 
been left there in the advance upon Moscow, and, in particular, 
a quantity of treasure belonging to Napoleon. The town, though 
open, might have been made good till the magazines were de- 
stroyed and the baggage removed ; but such was Hne confusion 
of the moment, that the Russians forced their way into the town 
by one access, whilst the French left it by another, directing 
their flight upon Kowno, with the most valuable part of their 
baggage, or such as could be most speedily harnessed. The in- 
habitants of the town, the lower orders that is, and particularly 
the Jews, now thought of propitiating the victors by butchering 
the wretches whom they had received into their houses ; or, at 
best, stripping and thrusting them naked into the streets. For 
this inhumanity the Jews are said to have been afterwards 
punished by the Russians, who caused several of them to be 
hanged. 

Meanwhile, the flying column had attained a hill and defile, 
called Ponari, when the carriages became entangled, and at 
length one of the treasure-waggons being overturned, burst, and 
discovered its contents. All shadow of discipline was then lost ; 
and, as if to anticipate the Russians, the French soldiers them- 
selves fell upon the baggage, broke open the wains, and appro- 
priated their contents. The Cossacks rode up during the fray, 
and so rich was the booty, that even they were content to plun- 
der in company, suspending for the instant their national animo- 
sity, where there seemed wealth enough for all, and no time to 
lose in fighting. Yet it is said that the privates of the Imperial 
Guard displayed a rare example of honour and discipline. The 
Count de Turenne, having beaten off the Cossacks who pressed in, 
distributed the private treasure of Napoleon among his guard, 
the individuals of which afterwards restored them. "Not a 
single piece of money," says S^gur, " was lost." This, however, 
must be partly imagination ; for many of the guard fell after this, 
and the Cossacks, who became their executors, could have had 
little idea of making restitution. 

It is not worth while to trace further the flight of this miser- 
able body of wanderers. They arrived at length at Kowno, the 
last town of Russian Poland, Ney alone endeavo^ujvw^ \ft ^'5i 
them some military direction and assistance, -wVvWs ^«^ y^T^ ^x 
everjr instant deserting him and themselves. M,'&.QW'ftSi,V^^fc^"'sssA 
tbat about 1000 men were still under vrrnB) «^>w]X Vw^aVj ^vss^w^ 
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that number in total dispersion. The pursuit of the Russians 
appeared to cease after the fugitives had recrossed the Niemen 
on the ice ; they did not choose to push the war into Prussia. 

At Gumbinnen, the remaining mar^chals and commanders held 
a council, in wliich Murat gave way to the stifled resentment he 
had long entertained against his brother-in-law. He had been 
displeased with Napoleon, for not severely repressing the inso- 
lence with which, as he conceived, he had been treated by Da- 
voust, and at another time by Ney; and he openly inveighed 
against his relative as a madman, upon whose word no reliance 
was to be placed. In these moments of anger and mutiny, Murat 
blamed himself for rejecting the proposals of the English. Had 
he not done so, he said, he might still have been a great king, like 
the sovereigns of Austria and Russia. '* These kings," answered 
Davoust, bitterly, " are monarchs by the grace of God, by the 
sanction of time, and the course of custom. But you — ^you are 
only a king by the grace of Napoleon, and through the blood of 
Frenchmen. You are grossly ungrateful, and as such I will de- 
nounce you to the Emperor." ^ Such was this strange scene, of 
which tlie mar^chals were silent witnesses. It served to show 
how little unity there was in their councils when the Master 
Spirit ceased to preside among them. 

From Gumbinnen the French went to show their miseries at 
Konigsberg. Every where they were coldly, yet not coarsely, 
treated by the Prussians, who had before felt their oppression, 
but did not consider them in their present state as becoming ob- 
jects of vengeance. At Konigsberg they learnt the fate of their 
two extreme wings, which was of a nature to close all hopes. 

On the right of the French original line of advance, Schwart- 
zenberg had no sooner learned that the Emperor was totally de- 
feated, and his army irretrievably dispersed, than, in the quality 
of a mere auxiliary, he thought himself no longer entitled to 
hazard a single Austrian life in the quarrel. There was an ar- 
mistice concluded between the Austrians and Russians, by the 
terms of which they agreed to manoeuvre as at a game of chess, 
but not to fight. Thus, when the Russians should gain such a 
position, as in actual war would have given them an advantage, 
the Austrians were under the engagement to retreat; and uie 
campaign resembled nothing so much as a pacific field-day, in 
which two generals in the same service venture upon a trial ol 
skill. Schwartzenberg, by his manoeuvres, protected the French 
corps under Regnier as long as possible, obtained good terms for 
Warsaw, and gained for Regnier three days advantage, when at 
last he ceased to cover the place. Having thus protected his allies 
to the last, he retired into the Austrian territories ; and althoug];i 
Regnier was finally overtalven and surprised at KhaUsh, it could 
not be imputed to Schwartzenberg's desertion of him, but to bis 

1 Sesur, toro. \i., p. 7Sl\. 
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own making too long a halt to protect some Polish depdts. The 
relics of Racer's army, such at least as fled into the Austrian 
territories, were well received there, and afterwards restored to 
their own banners. Still the alliance with Austria, which in one 
sense had cost Napoleon so dear, was now dissolved, and his right 
wing totally dissipated by the defection of his allies. On the left 
wing matters had no better, or rather, they had a much worse 
appearance. 

During the eventful six months of the Russian campaign, Mac- 
donald, who conunanded the left wing, had remained in Courland, 
with an army of about 30,000 men, of whom 22,000 were Prus- 
sians, the rest Grermans of different countries. It would seem 
that Napoleon had been averse from the beginning to employ 
these unwilling auxiliaries upon any service where their defection 
might influence the other parts of his army. Yet they behaved 
well upon several occasions, when Macdonald had occasion to 
repel die attacks and sallies of the numerous garrison of Riga, 
and their active exertions enabled him to save &e park of heavy 
artillery destined for the siege of that place, which had almost 
fallen into the hands of the Russian general Lewis, at Mittau, on 
the 29th of September. But on this occasion, though having 
every reason to be pleased with the soldiers, Macdonald saw room 
to suspect their leader, D' Yorck, of coldness to the French cause. 
That officer was, indeed, engaged in a service which at heart he 
detested. He was one of the Tugend-Bund, so often mentioned^ 
an ardent Prussian patriot, and eager to free his native country 
from a foreign yoke. He therefore eagerly watched for a plau- 
sible opportunity when he might, without dishonour, disunite his 
forces from those of the French mar^chal. 

About the beginning of December, the situation of Macdonald 
became precarious. Nothing was heard On every side, save of 
the rout and disasters of the French grand army, and the mar^chal 
anxiously expected orders for a retreat while it was yet open to 
him. But such was the confusion at the headquarters after the 
Emperor's departure, that neither Murat nor Berthier thought of 
sending the necessary authority to Macdonald ; and when they 
did, though the order to retreat might have reached him in five 
days, it was ten days on the road. 

He commenced his retreat upon Tilsit, his vanguard consisting 
of Massenbacli*s Prussian division, chiefly cavalry, he himself 
following with the Bavarians, Saxons, &c., and D'Yorck bringing 
up the rear with 15,000 Prussians, the residue of that auxiUary 
army. In this order, with the Prussians divided into two corps, 
and his own posted between them, as if to secure against their 
-•■combining, the mar^chal marched on in sufficient anxiety, but 
without complaint on his side, or difficulties on that of the Prus- 
sian general. But when the mar^cha\,-ai^ii*^%^^^\i\>a»^^ ,^KW<e^ 
at TiJait, which was in the line of their rettesA., widL\\a>^«eQ.\.Vst- 
wajrd the cavalry of Massenbacb aa i»r a» 'Re^QiX.-L, ^^ \x^»^ ^ 
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D'Yorck in the rear had detached themselves bo far that Mac- 
donald was obliged to halt for them. He sent letters to D'Yorck, 
pressing him to come up — he sent to the cavalry of Massenbacri 
in the van, commanding them to return. From D*Yorck came 
no answer. At Regnitz, the French general, Bachelu, who had 
been sent to act as adjutant-general with Massenbach's corps, 
could find no obedience. The colonels of the Prussian cavalry 
objected to the weather, and the state of the roads ; they would 
not give the order to sound to horse ; and when the horses were 
at length reluctantly ordered out and produced, the soldiers were 
equally restive, they would not mount. While the Prussian troops 
were in this state of mutiny, a Russian emissary was heard to 
press them to detiver up the Frenchman ; but the soldiers, though 
i*esolved to leave Bachelu, would not betray him. The propose 
shocked their feelings of honour, and they mounted and marched 
1)ack to Tilsit, to restore Bachelu to Macdonald's army. But 
their purpose was unchanged. As at Regnitz they had refused 
to mount their horses, so at Tilsit they refused to alight. At 
length they were prevailed upon to dismount and retire to their 
quarters, but it was only a feint ; for, shortly after they were sup- 
posed asleep, the Prussians mounted in great silence, and, with 
Massenbach and their officers at their hesA, marched off to join 
their countrymen under D'Yorck. 

That general had, now and for ever, separated his troops from 
the French. Upon SOtli December, he had concluded an armis- 
tice with the Russian general, Dibbeitsch. By this agreement^ 
the Prussian troops were to be cantoned in their own territories, 
and remain neutral for two months ; at the end of that period, if 
their king so determined, they shoidd be at liberty to rejoin the 
French troops. Both D'Yorck and Massenbach wrote to Mac- 
donald, announcing their secession from his army. D'Yorck con- 
tented himself with stating, that he cared not what opinion the 
world might form on his conduct, it was dictated by the purest 
motives — ^his duty to his troops and to his country. Massenbach 
expressed his respect and esteem for General Macdonald, and 
declared, that his reason for leaving him without an interview, 
was the fear he felt that his personal regard for the Mar^chal 
might have prevented his obeying the call of duty. 

Thus did a Prussian general first set the example of deserting 

the cause in which he served so unwillingly — an example which 

soon spread fast and far. It was a choice of difficulties on 

D'Yorck's side, for his zeal as a patriot was in some degree 

placed in opposition to the usual ideas of soldierly honour. But 

he had not left Macdonald till the Mar^chal's safety, and that of 

the remainder of his array, was in some measure provided for. 

He was out of the Russian territory, and free, or nearly so, from 

Russian pursuit, D'Yorck had become neutral, but not the 

enemy or his late commander. 

Here the question arises, how long were t\ve YrvfiKvasa V> \it: 
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held bound to sacrifice their blood for the foreigners, by whom 
they had been conquered, pillaged, and oppressed ; and to what 
extent were they bound to endure adversity for those who had 
uniformly trampled on them during their prosperity! One thing, 
we believe, we may affirm with certainty, namely, that D'Yorck 
acted entirely on his own responsibility, and without any encou- 
ragement, direct or indirect, from his sovereign. Nay, there is 
room to suppose, that though the armistice of Taurogen was after- 
wards declared good service by the King of Prussia, yet D' Yorck 
was not entirely forgiven by his prince for having entered into it. 
It was one of the numerous cases, in which a subject's departing 
from the letter of the sovereign's command, altiiough for that 
sovereign's more effectual service, is still a Une of conduct less 
grateful than implicit obedience. Upon receiving the nevirs, Fre- 
derick disavowed the conduct of his general, and appointed Mas- 
senbach and him to be sent to Berlin for trial. But the officers 
retained their authority, for the Prussian army and people consi- 
dered their sovereign as acting under the restraint of the French 
troops under Augereau, who then occupied his capital. 

Macdonald, with the remains of his army, reduced to about 
9000 men, accomplished his retreat to Konigsberg after a sharp 
skirmish. 

And thus ended the memorable Russian expedition, the first of 
Napoleon's undertakings in which he was utterly defeated, and of 
which we scarce know whether most to wonder at the danng au- 
dacity of the attempt, or the terrific catastrophe. The loss of the 
grand army was total, and the results are probably correctly 
stated by Boutourlin as follows : — 

Slain in battle 125,000 

Died from fatignc, hunger, and the severity of the 

climate, ... ... . 132,000 

Prisoners, comprehending 48 generals, 3000 officers, 

and upwards of 1.90,()UU men, . . . 193,000 

Total, . 450,000 

The relics of the troops which escaped from that overwhelming 
disaster, independent of the two auxiliary armies of Austrians 
and Prussians, who were never much engaged in its terrors, 
might be about 40,000 men, of whom scarcely 10,000 were 
Frenchmen.^ The Russians, notwithstanding the care that was 
taken to destroy these trophies, took seventy-five eagles, colours, 
or standards, and upwards of 900 pieces of cannon. 

Thus had the greatest military captain of the age, at the head 
of an innumerable array, rushed upon his gigantic adversary, 
defeated his army, and destroyed, or been me cause of the de- 
struction of his capital, only to place himself in a situation where 

' "Of 400,000 men ia arms, who had crossed ttve'N\ftmetx,wi«Ks^l^^^**^^^" 
passed that river five months afterwards, and oi tiioao \wo-\^Vt^>a»^"osX^«*'^ 
the Kremlin. "—Fovchb, torn. ii.. p. U8. 
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the ruin of nearly the whole of his own force, without even the 
intervention of a general action^ became the indispensable price 
of his safe return. 

The causes of this total and calamitous failure lay in miscalcu- 
lations, both moral and physical, which were involved in the first 
concoction of the enterprise, and began to operate from its ver}' 
conmiencement. We are aware that this is, with the idolaters of 
Napoleon, an unpalatable view of the case. They believe, accord- 
ing to the doctrine which he himself promulgated, that he could 
be conquered by the elements alone. This was what he averred 
in the twenty-ninth bulletin. Till the 6th November he stated 
that he had been uniformly successful. The snow then fell, and 
in six days destroyed the character of the army, depressed their 
courage, elated that of the'Mespicable" Cossacks, deprived the 
French of artillery, baggage, and cavalry, and reduced them, with 
little aid from the Russians, to the melancholy state in which they 
returned to Poland. This opinion Napoleon wished to perpetuate 
in a medal, on which the reti'eat from Moscow is represented by 
the figure of Eolus blowing upon the soldiers, who are shown 
shrinking from the storm, or falling under it. The same state- 
ment he always supported ; and it is one of these tenets which his 
extravagant admirers are least willing to relinquish. 

Three questions, however, remain to be examined ere we can 
subscribe to this doctrine. — I. Does the mere fall of snow, nay, a 
march through a country covered with it, necessarily, and of itself, 
infer the extent of misfortune here attributed to its agency ! — II. 
Was not the possibility of such a storm a contingency which ought 
in reason to have entered into Napoleon's calculations! — III. 
Was it the mere severity of the snow-storm, dreadful as it was, 
which occasioned the destruction of Buonaparte's army ; or, did 
not the effects of climate rather come in to aid various causes ot 
ruin, which were inherent in this extravagant expedition from 
the very beginning, and were operating actively, when the wea- 
ther merely came to their assistance I 

On the first question it is needless to say much. A snow, ac- 
companied with hard frost, is not necessarily destructive to a 
retreating army. The weaker individuals must perish, but, to 
the army, it affords, if they are provided for the season, better 
opportunities of moving than rainy and open w6ather. In the 
snow, hard frozen upon the surface, as it is in Russia and Canada, 
the whole face of the country becomes a road ; and an army, 
lightly equipped, and having sledges instead of wains, may move 
in as many parallel columns as they will, instead of being con- 
fined, as in moist weather, to one high-road, along which the 
divisions must follow each other in succession. Such an exten- 
sion of the front, by multiplying the number of marching columns, 
musi be particuhrly convenient to an army which, like that of 
Napoleon, ia obliged to maintain it8e\f a» Ttvuch aa i^sCtAfe %.\. V\\^ 
expense of the country. Where there axe oulj TgitoVwi^^dk ^wANsasma^ 
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following each other over the same roads, the marauders from 
the first body must exhaust the country on each side ; so that 
the corps which follow must send their purveyors beyond the 
ground which has been ahready pillaged, until at length the dis- 
tance becomes so great, that the rearward must satisfy them- 
selves with gleaning after the wasteful harvest of those who have 
preceded them. Supposing six, eight, or ten columns marching 
in parallel lines upon the same front, and leaving an interval 
betwixt each, they will cover six, eight, or ten times the breadth 
of country, and of course supply themselves more plentifully, as 
well as much more easily. Such columns, keeping a parallel 
front, can, if attacked, receive reciprocal aid by lateral move- 
ments more easily than when assistance must be sent from the 
van to the rear of one long moving line ; and the march being 
lateral on such occasions, does not infer the loss of time, and 
other inconveniences inferred by a counter-march from the front 
to support the rear. Lastly, the frost often renders bridges unne- 
cessary, fills ravines, and makes morasses passable ; thus compen- 
sating, in some degree, to a marching army, for the rigorous tem- 
perature to which it subjects them. 

But, 2dly, It may be asked, if frost and snow are so irresistible 
and destructive in Russia, as to infer the destruction of whole 
armies, why did not these casualties enter into the calculations 
of sc great a general entering on such an immense undertaking ? 
Does it never snow in Russia, or is frost a rare phenomenon there 
in the month of November I It is said that the cold weather began 
earlier than usual. This, we are assured, was not the case ; but, 
at any rate, it was most unwise to sufifer the safety of an army, 
and an army of such numbers and iijaportance, to depend on the 
mere chance of a frost setting in a few days sooner or later. ^ 

The fact is, that Napoleon, whose judgment was seldom misled 
save by the ardour of his wishes, had foreseen, in October, the 
coming of the frost, as he had been aware, in JiUy, of the neces- , 
sity of collecting sufficient supplies of food for his army, yet with- 
out making adequate provision against what he knew was to hap- 
pen, in either case. In the 22d bulletin, it is intimated, that the 
Moskwa, and other rivers of Russia, might be expected to be 
frozen over about the middle of November, which ought to have 
prepared the Emperor for the snow and frost commencing five or 
six days sooner ; which actually took place. In the 26th bulletin, 
the necessity of winter-quarters is admitted, and the Emperor 
is represented as looking luxuriously around him, to consider 

• " Sir Walter takes great pains to prove that the extraordinary severity of 
the winter was not the principal cause of this frightful catastrophe. He is 
facetious about the snow, to wliich he believes, or pretends to believe, that 
the twenty-ninth bulletin attributes the disaster ; whereas, it was not the snow 
alone, but a cold of thirty degrees below zero. And have we not otteiv k»a'«v>., 
in the severe winters of the north of France, •wYicte \\\e co\^'"» tJC\^g»xVsv «»^- 
pariaon with that of Bussia— travellers to pemYi uii^w \i>aa wbonbI 'ft.wi "^^^ 
can it be denied that the extreme sevetity oi lYxe -wVaXw -ww^Xiift ws»»«*.^*»^ 
disaster F^-'LouFB Buowa parts. 
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• 

whether he should choose them in the south of Rnamay or in 
the friendly country of Poland. The weather is then stated to 
be fine^ ^ but on the first days of November cold was to be ex- 
pected. Winter-quarters, therefore, must be thought upon ; Hie 
cavalry, above all, stand in need of theuL" 

It is impossible that he, under whose eye, or by whose hand, 
these bulletins were drawn up, could have been surprised by the 
arrival of snow on the 6th November. It was a probabifity 
foreseen, though left unprovided for. 

Even the most ordinary precaution, that of rough-shoong the 
horses of the cavalry and the draught-horses, was totelly neglected; 
for the bulletins complain of the shoes being smoodi. This is 
saying, in other words, that the animals had not been new-shod 
at all ; for French horses may be termed always rough-shod, until 
the shoes are grown old and worn smooth through use. If, there- 
fore, frost and snow be so very dangerous to armies. Napoleon 
wilfully braved their rigour, and by his want of due preparations, 
brought upon himself the very disaster of which he complained 
so heavily. 

Thirdly, Though unquestionably the severity of the frost did 
greatly increase the distress and loss of an army suffering under 
famine, nakedness, and privations of every kind, yet it was neither 
the first, nor, in any respect, the principal, cause of their disasters. 
The reader must keep in remembrance the march through Lithu- 
ania, in which, without a blow struck, Napoleon lost 10,000 horses 
at once, and nearly 100,000 men, when passing through a country 
which was friendly. Did this loss, which happened in June and 
July, arise from the premature snow, as it has been called, of 
the 6th of November? No, surely. It arose from what the 
bulletin itself describes as ^ the uncertainty, the distresses, the 
marches and counter-marches of the troops, their fatigues and 
sufferances;" to the system, in short, of forced marches, by which, 
after all. Napoleon was unable to gain any actual advance. This 
cost him one-fourth, or nearly so, of his army, before a blow was 
struck. If we suppose that he left on both his flanks, and in 
his rear, a force of 100,000 men, under Macdonald, Schwartzen- 
berg, Oudinot, and others, he commenced the actual invasion of 
Russia Proper with 200,000 soldiers. A moiety of this large force 
perished before he reached Moscow, which he entered at the head 
of less than 100,000 men. The ranks had been thinned by fatigue, 
and the fields of battle and hospitals must answer for the remain- 
der. Finally, Napoleon left Moscow on the 19th October, as a 
place where he could not remain, and yet from which he saw no 
safe mode of exit. He was then at the head of about 120,000 
men ; so much was his army recruited by convalescents, the col- 
lection of stragglers, and some reserves which had been brought 
up. He fought the unavailing though most honourably sustained 
battle of i^Vo-YarowsIavetz ; failed in lorcm^ \na v»«i.>j \ft '&^- 
loog» and Toala ; and, like a stag at bay, ^waa ioTce^\»ft>s. Qitt.\>aa 
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wasted and broken-up road to Smolensk by Borodino. On this 
road was fought the battle of Wiazma, in which the f^nch loss 
was very considerable ; and his columns were harassed by the 
Cossacks at every point of their march, and many thousands of 
prisoners were tiJien. Two battles so severely fought, besides the 
defeat of Murat and constant skirmishes, cost the French, in 
killed and wounded, (and every wounded man was lost to Napo- 
leon,) not less than 25,000 men ; and so far had the Frendi army 
been diminished. 

This brought him to the 6th November, until which day not a 
flake had fallen of that snow to which all his disasters are attri- 
buted, but which in fact did not commence until he had in a great 
measure experienced them. By this time also, his wings and 
reserves had undergone severe fighting and great loss, without 
any favourable results. Thus, wellnigh three-fourths of his ori- 
ginal army were destroyed, and the remnant reduced to a most 
melancholy and disorderly condition, before commencement oi 
the storm to which he found it afterwards convenient to impute 
his calamities. It is scarcely necessary to notice, that when the 
snow did begin to fall, it found Napoleon not a victor, but a fugi- 
tive, quitting ground before his antagonists, and indebted for his 
safety, not to the timidity of the Russians, but to the over-cau- 
tion of their general. The Cossacks, long before the snow-tem- 
pest conmienced, were muttering against Koutousoff for letting 
these skeletons, as they called the French army, walk back into 
a bloodless grave. 

When the severe frost came, it aggravated greatly the misery, 
and increased the loss, of the French army. But Winter was 
only the ally of the Russians ; not, as has been contended, then* 
sole protectress. She rendered the retreat of the grand army 
more calamitous, but it had already been an indispensable mea- 
sure ; and was in the act of being executed at the lance-point of 
the Cossacks, before the storms of the north contributed to over- 
whelm the invaders. 

What, then, occasioned this most calamitous catastrophe ! We 
venture to reply, that a moral error, or rather a crime, converted 
Napoleon's wisdom into folly ; and that he was misled, by the in- 
justice of his views, into the great poUtical, nay, military errors, 
which he acted upon in his attempt to realize them.^ 

1 " Sir Walter Scott has not, in this outrage against Napoleon, the merit of 
novelty: and what is more painful, French writers have been guilty of repeat- 
ing the ridicnlous accusation. What ! he who threw himself upon his gigantic 
adversary at the head of an innumerable army, and conducted it six hundred 
leagues from his country ; who defeated all tne armies of his enemjr— burned 
bis capital, or was the cause of its destruction — had such a man lost his senses ? 
The expedition to Russia, according to common rules, was ill-judged and rasli. 
and the more so when undertaken without the basis of Poland ; and whetiL h;<^ 
consider the formation of the grand army, compo«edk. ol Wi -ovvck^ *ifiSKt«oX'o».- 
tions, and that Napoleon persisted in the project Vxv v^VXe oi «2^ ^itj«S«M5i».v^^ 
the disapprobation of the majority of his greateftt %eueTra\i5, ^* «» ^^'^^^^SL 
Mow he succeeded in invading a great portion oi Oac x«a\ Vcrftwsri w- »»»v«^ 
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We are aware there are many who thmk that the justice of a 
quarrel is of little moment, providing the aggressor has strength 
and courage to make good what his adversary murmurs against 
as wrong. With such reasoners, the race is uniformly to the 
swift, and the battle to the strong ; and they reply to others with 
the profane jest of the King of Prussia, that the Deity always 
espouses the cause of the most powerful. But the maxim is as 
false as it is impious. Without expecting miracles in this later 
age, we know that the world is subjected to moral as well as phy- 
sicsd laws, and that the breach of the former frequently carries 
even a temporal punishment along with it. Let us try by this 
test the conduct of Napoleon in the Russian war. 

The causes assigned for his breach with Russia, unjust in their 
essence, had been put upon a plan of settlement ; yet his armies 
continued to bear down upon the frontiers of the Russian Em- 
pire ; so that to have given up the questions in dispute, with the 
French bayonets at his breast, would have been on the part of 
Alexander a surrender of the national independence. The de- 
mands of Napoleon, unjust in themselves, and attempted to be 
enforced by means of intimidation, it was impossible for a proud 
people, and a high-spirited prince, to comply with. Thus the first 
act of Buonaparte went to excite a national feeling, from the 
banks of the Boristhenes to the wall of China, and to unite 
against him the wild and uncivilized inhabitants of an extended 
empire, possessed by a love to their religion, their government, 
and their country, and having a character of stern devotion, 
which he was incapable of estimating. It was a remarkable cha- 
racteristic of Napoleon, that when he had once fixed his opinion, 
he saw every thing as he wished to see it, and was apt to dis- 
pute even realities, if they did not coincide with his preconceived 
ideas. He had persuaded himself, that to beat an army and sub- 
due a capital, was, with the influence of his personal ascendency, 
all that was necessary to obtain a triumphant peace. He had 
especially a confidence in his own command over the minds of 
such as he had been personally intimate with. Alexander's dis- 
position, he believed, was perfectly known to him ; and he en- 
tertained no doubt, that by beating his army, and taking his capi- 
tal, he should resume the influence which he had once held over 
the Russian Emperor, by granting him a peace upon moderate 
terms, and in which the acknowledgment of the victor's superi- 
ority would have been the chief advantage stipulated. For this 
he hurried on by forced marches, losing so many thousands of 
men and horses in Lithuania, which an attention to ordinary 
rules would have saved from destruction. For this, when his 

and penetrated as far as the capital of that empire. Whatever his enemies 

may assert, had it not been for tne extraordinary naroc of the winter, the grand 

armjr would hare returned to the fronliera of "Polaa^, csta^ASsJcLfeA iV»%Vf qu 

that line, and menaced the Russian empire ane'w, an^vtv «wTa«tft^^\i\\.vi%. 

manner, dnrin/f the folio wing campaiKn/'—LotiiB 'B\301<ikvkkt« "v.^fe. 
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own prudence, and that of his conncil, joined in recommend- 
ing a halt at Witepsk or at Smolensk, he hurried forward to the 
fight, and to the capture of the metropolis, which he had flattered 
himself was to be the signal of peace. His wishes were appa- 
rently granted. Borodino, the bloodiest battle of our battiing 
age, was gained — Moscow was taken — ^but he had totally failed 
to calculate the effect of these events upon the Russians and their 
emperor. When he expected their submission, and a ransom 
for their capital, the city was consumed in his presence ; yet even 
the desertion and destruction of Moscow could not tear the veil 
from his eyes, or persuade him that the people and their prince 
would prefer death to disgrace. It was his reluctance to relin- 
quish the visionary hopes which egotism still induced him to 
nourish, that prevented his quitting Moscow a month earlier 
than he did. He had no expectation that the mild climate of 
Fontainbleau would continue to gild the ruins of Moscow till 
the arrival of December ; but he could not forego the flattering 
belief, that a letter and proposal of pacification must at last ful- 
fil the anticipations which he so ardently entertained. It was 
only the attack upon Murat that finally dispelled this hope. 

Thus a hallucination, for such it may be termed, led this great 
soldier into a train of conduct, which, as a military critic, he 
would have been the first to condemn, and which was the natural 
consequence of his deep moral error. He was hurried by this 
self-opinion, this ill-founded trust in the predominance of his own 
personal influence, into a gross neglect of the usual and pre- 
scribed rules of war. He put in motion an immense army, too 
vast in numbers to be supported either by the supplies of the 
country through which they marched, or by the provisions they 
could transport along with them. And when, plunging into Rus- 
sia, he defeated her armies an(^ took her metropolis, he neglected 
to calculate his line of advance on such an extent of base, as 
should enable him to consolidate his conquests, and turn to real 
advantage the victories which he attained. His army was but 
precariously connected with Lithuania when he was at Moscow, 
and all communication was soon afterwards entirely destroyed. 
Thus, one unjust purpose, strongly and passionately entertauied, 
marred the councils of the wise, and rendered vain the exertions 
of the brave. We may read the moral in the words of Clau- 
dicA. 

• ** " Jam non ad cuimina renim 

Injustos crevisse queror ; toliuntur iii ftltum, 
Utlapsu giavioreruant." 

Claudian, in Riffinum^ Lib. i., ▼. *2I- 
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.CHAPTEB Lxrvr: 

Ejfeds of Napoleon* 8 retiun upon the Parisiaiis — CovigraiuUUions 
cmd addresses by all the public Functionaries — Conspira/yy of 
Mallet — very nearly siuxessfiU — How at laM defeated — The im- 
pression made by this event upon Biumaparte — IHscussions toith 
the Pope, who is brought to Francey hut remains inflexible — 
Staie of Affairs in Spain — Napoleon's great and siuxessful ex- 
ertions to recruit his Army — Guards of HoTWv/r — In the month 
of April, the offrmy is raised to 350,000 men, indepeTidently of 
the troops left in ga/rrison vn Germany, and in Spain and Italy, 

Upon the moming succeeding his return, which was like the 
sudden appearance of one dropped from the heavens, Paris re- 
sounded with the news ; which had, such was the force of Napo- 
leon's character, and the habits of subjection to which the Pari- 
sians were inured, the effect of giving a new impulse to the whole 
capital. If the impressions made by the twenty-ninth bulletin 
could not be effaced, they were carefully concealed. The grum- 
blers suppressed their murmurs, which had begun to be alann- 
ing. The mourners dried their tears, or shed them in solitude. 
The safe return of Napoleon was a sufficient cure for the loss of 
500,000 men, and served to assuage the sorrows of as many 
widows and orphans.^ The emperor convoked the Council of 
State. He spoke with apparent frankness of the misfortunes 
which had befallen his army, and imputed them all to the snow. 
— "All had gone well," he said; "Moscow was in our power — 
every obstacle was overcome — the conflagration of the city had 
produced no change on the flourishing condition .of the French 
army ; but winter has been productive of a general calamity, in 
consequence of which the army had sustained very great losses." 
One would have thought, from his mode of stating the matter^ 
that the snow had surprised him in the midst of victory, and not 
in the course of a disastrous and inevitable retreat. 

The Moniteur was at first silent on the news from Kussia, and 
announced the advent of the Emperor as if he had returned from 
Fontainbleau ; but after an interval of this apparent coldness, like 
the waters of a river in the thaw, accumulating behind, and at 
length precipitating themselves over, a barrier of ice, arose the 
general gratulation of the public functionaries, whose power and 
profit must stand or fall with the dominion of the Emperor, aud 
whose voices alone were admitted to represent thos^ of the people. 
The cities of Rome, Florence, Milan, Turin, Hamburgh, Amster* 

* '"Tliis was, on Napoleon's part, a new snare held out to the deyotedneas 

iind credulity of a gunerous nation; who, struck with constci nation, thought 

that their chief, chastened by misfortuTie, -wasT^a.^^ toaelie tUe first favour- 

•hle opportunity of bringing back peace, aa^ ol a.\,\ev\igi\v tvi\vsw\!AaS2ca%^3eA 

foundation of general liappkie8s."-«-Fo\icuB^\A)va.Si.,^.\\'i. 
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dam, Mayence, and whatever others there were of consequence 
in the empire, joined in the general asseveration, that the pre- 
sence of the Emperor alone was aU that was necessary to convert 
disquietude into happiness and tranquillity. The most exag- 
gerated praise of Napoleon's great qualities, the most unlimited 
devotion to his service, the most implicit confidence in his wis- 
dom, were the theme of these addresses. Their flattery was not 
only ill-timed, considering the great loss which the country had 
sustained ; but it was so grossly exaggerated in some instances, as 
to throw ridicule even upon the high talents of the party to whom 
it was addressed, as daubers are often seen to make a ridiculous 
caricature of the finest original. In the few circles where criti- 
cism on these effusions of loyalty might be whispered, the au- 
thors of the addresses were compared to the duped devotee in 
Moli^re's comedy, who, instead of sympathizing m his wife's ill- 
ness, and the general indisposition of his family, only rejoices to 
hear that Tartuffe is in admirable good health. Yet there were 
few even among these scoffers who would have dared to stay be- 
hind, had they been commanded to attend the Emperor to Notre 
Dame, that Te Deum might be celebrated for the safe return of 
Napoleon, though purchased by the total destruction of his great 
army. 

But it was amongst the public offices that the return of the 
Emperor so unexpectedly, produced the deepest sensation. They 
were accustomed to go on at a moderate rate with the ordinary 
routine of duty, while the Emperor was on any expedition ; but 
his return had the sudden effect of the appearance of the master 
in the school, from which he had been a ^ort time absent. All 
was bustle, alertness, exertion, and anticipation. On the present 
occasion, double diligence, or the show of it, was exerted ; for all 
feared, and some with reascm, that their conduct on a late event 
might have incurred the severe censure of the Emperor. We al- 
lude to the ccnispiracy of Mallet, a singular incident, the details 
of which we have omitted till now. 

During Buonaparte's former periods of absence, the govern- 
ment of the interior of France, under the management of Camba« 
c^r^went on in the ordinary course, as metho£cally, though not 
so actively, as when Napoleon was at the Tuileries ; the system 
of administration was accurate, that of superintendence not less 
so. The obligations of the public functionaries were held as strict 
as those of military men. But during the length of Napoleon's 
absence on the Russian expedition, a plot was formed, which 
served to show how little firm was the hold which the system of 
the Imperial government had on the feelings of the nation, by 
what slight means its fall might be effected, and how small an in- 
terest a new revolution would have excited.^ It seemed that the 

i *'J §ball make two otwerrationB on th» TAMa«.«*. \*\^\ KBv'^wwa^*^^ "Cw^ 
tbJMCoaapbnoT wu the work of the Jacobin fadtoiv, ^\xo i^:««!*r^^^JS^\ 
to proUt bf emj Aroonble occasion. Thte ovVikVifi Va ^o^Atm^ >s^ -avws^ «v 
rOL, IT, y, ^ 
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Emperor's power showed stately and stable to the eye, like a tall 
pme-tree, which, while it spreads its shade broad around, and 
raises its head to heaven, cannot send its roots, like those of the 
oak, deep into the bowels of the earth, but, spreading them along 
the shallow surface, is liable to be overthrown by the'first assault 
of the whirlwind. 

The final purpose of Mallet is not known. He was of noble 
birth, and served in the Mousquetaires of the royal household be- 
fore the Revolution, which inclined many to think that he had the 
interest of the Bourbons in view. As, however, he had risen to 
the head of chef de brigade in the Republican army, it is more 
probable that he belonged to the sect of Philadelphes.^ In 1808, 
General Mallet was committed to prison, as concerned in an in- 
trigue against the Emperor ; and he was still under the restraint 
of the police, when he formed the audacious scheme which had 
so nearly succeeded. While under a confinement now lenient, 
in a Maison de Sant^, he was able to execute, or procure to be 
executed, a forged paper, purporting to be a decree of the Senate, 
announcing officially the death of the Emperor, the abolition of 
the Imperial government, and the establishment of a provisional 
committee of administration. This document was to appearance 
attested by the official seal and signatures. 

On the 22d of October, at midnight, he escaped from his place 
of confinement, dressed himself in his full uniform, and, accom- 
panied by a corporal in the dress of an aide-de-camp, repaired to 
the prison of La Force, where he demanded and obtained the 
liberation of two generals, Lahorie and Guidal, who were confined 
under circumstances not dissimilar to his own. They went to- 
gether to the barracks at the Minims, not then inhabited by any 
part of the truest and most attached followers of Napoleon, who, 
while his power was tottering at home, were strewing with their 
bones the snows of Russia and the deserts of Spain, but by batta- 
lions of raw conscripts and recruits. Here Mallet assumed an 
air of absolute authority, commanded the drums to beat, ordered 



the avowals which escaped Fonch^ in his memoirs. Sdlj, The fallacy of 
sentiment attributed by Sir Walter Scott to the notion with respect to Na 



the 
Napo- 
leon, is proved bv the slight success of this conspiracy, when he was not only 
absent, but as well as his armies, at so considerable a distance from France ; 
it is also proved by his return from the island of Elba, in the month of March, 
1815. I think that all those who would after this deny the attachment of the 
nation to the Emperor, would also deny the light of day.^'^Louis Buonaparte, 
p. 86. 

I " A secret society in the army, whose immediate object it was to overthrow 
the Imperial power, and whose ultimate purposes were not perhaps known to 
themselves. Their founder was Colonel Jacques Joseph Odet, a Swiss, at once 
a debauchee and an enthusiast, on the plan of his countryman Rousseau. He 
was shot the night before the battle of Wagram, not, as nis followers alleged, 
by a party of Austrians, but by gendarmes, commissioned for that purpose. 
J//s sect continued to subsist, and Massena did not escape suspicions of being 
implicated in ita intrigues. There was a comrnxxtvicatvon in their name to 

Lord Wellington, in Mar 1809 ; but the neg^rtlalioiv ^aa uo\ oi k c\vw«Jt\w >«\v\Oa. 

^^'tSn'tiab general choae to encouraiM."— SovtHRV* Pcnit^ular irttv,NciVA\.. 
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the troops on parade^ and despatched parties upon different 
services. 

No one disputed his right to be obeyed, and Soulier, command- 
ant of the< troops, placed them at his absolute disposal, being 
partly, as he himself alleged, confused in mind by a fever which 
afflicted him at the time, partly, perhaps, influenced by a check 
for 100,000 francs, which was laid down upon his bed, to cover, 
it was said, a gratuity to the soldiers, and an issue of double pay 
to the officers. One division seized Savary, the minister of police, 
and conducted him to prison. Another party found it as easy to 
arrest the person of the prefect of police. A batt^on of soldiers, 
under the same authority, occupied the place de Gr^ve, and took 
possession of the h6tel de Ville ; while Compte Frochot, who had 
been for thirteen years the Prefect of the Seine, stupified by the 
suddenness of the intelligence, and flattered perhaps, by finding 
his own name in the list of the provisional committee of govern- 
ment, had the complaisance to put the conspirators in possession 
of the tower of St. Jacques, from which the tocsin was usually 
sounded, and get an apartment in the hdtel de Ville arranged for 
the reception of the new administration. But the princif^ con- 
spirator, like Fiesco at Grenoa, perished at the moment when his 
audacious enterprise seemed about to be crowned with success. 
Hitherto none had thought of disobeying the pretended decree of 
the Senate. Rumour had prepared all men for the death of the 
Emperor, and the 'subsequent revolution seemed a consequence 
so natural, that it was readily acquiesced in, and little interest 
shown on the subject. 

But Mallet, who had himself gone to obtain possession of the 
headquarters in the place Venddme, was unexpectedly resisted by 
General Hullin. Prepared for every circumstance, the despe- 
rado fired a pistol at l^e head of the general, and wounded him 
grievously ; but in the meanwhile, he was himself recognised by 
Laborde, chief of the military police, who, incredulous that his 
late captive would have been selected by the Senate for the im- 
portant duty which he was assuming, threw himself on Mallet, 
and made him prisoner. Thus ended the conspiracy.^ The sol- 
diers, who had been its blind instruments, were marched back to 
the barracks. Mallet, with twenty-four of his associates, most of 
them military men, were tried by a military tribunal, and twelve 
of them were shot in the plain of Grenelle, 30th of October. He 
met his death with the utmost firmness.' The sun was rising on 
the Hospital of Invalids, and the workmen were employed in 
gilding that splendid dome, for which Buonaparte had given ex- 
press orders, in imitation, it was said, of those which he had seen 
in Moscow. The prisoner made some remarks upon the improve- 

i Satsit, torn, fii., pp. 13, 32; Ptmc\\^ torn. ^i.,^pv.'V^»^^^ . , 

' *' Mallet died with great sang froid, catrjVai^mWvXvVnvWv^ '*J^'*^\ v^^SL 

the bpldott coup^-de-main which the grand. ew»\vSb oi w»x ^»#w^J»!osrwX>%- 

gu«Btb§ to hi9tory,'*^FovoBK, torn. tt.. p. IIB. 
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ment which this would be to the capital. As he stepped towards 
the fatal ground, he said, mysteriously, but sternly, *^ You have 
got the tiul, but you will not get the head.'' From this expression 
it has been gathered, that, as the conspiracy of the infernal ma- 
chine, formed originally among the Jacobins, was executed by the 
Royalists, so iMa plot was the device of the Royalists, though 
committed to t&e execution of republican hands.^ The tmSiy 
though it must be known to some now alive, has never been made 
public. 

This was the news which reached Buonaparte on the fatal 6th 
of November, betwixt Wiazma and Smolensk, and which deter- 
mined his retreat from the army at Smorgoni, and his rapid 
journey to Paris. It was not so much the conspiracy which 
alarmed him, as the supineness or levity with which the nation, 
at least Paris, its capital, seemed ready to abandon the dynasty 
which he had hoped to render perpetual. He was even startled 
by the number of executions, and exclaimed against the indiscri- 
minate severity with which so many officers had been led to death, 
although rather dupes than accomplices of the principal con- 
spirator. << It is a massacre," he said ; <<a fusillade ! What im- 
pression will it make on France!" 

When Napoleon reached the metropolis, he found the Parisians 
as little interested in the execution oi the criminals, as they had 
been in their ephemeral success. But the sting remained in his 
own mind, and on the first audience of his ministers, he exclaimed 
against ideology, or, in other words, against any doctrine which, 
appealing to the general feelings of patriotism or of liberty, i^ould 
resist the indefeasible and divine right of the sovereign. He 
sounded the praises of Harlai and Mol^, ministers of justice, who 
had died in protecting the rights of the crown ; and exclaimed, 
that the best death would be that of the soldier who falls on the 
field of battle, if the end of the magistrate, who dies in defence of 
the throne and laws, was not still more glorious.^ 

This key-note formed an admirable theme for the flourishes of 
the various counsellors of the sections, to whom the fate of Fro- 
chot, the peccant prefect, had been submitted with reference to 
the extent of his crime and his punishment. Not even the ad- 
dresses to James II. of Britain (who had at least a hereditary 
right to the throne he occupied) poured forth such a torrent of 
professions, or were more indifferently backed with deeds, when 
the observant courtiers were brought to the proof, than did those 
of the French functionaries at this period. ^' What is life,'* said 
the Comte de Chabrol, who had been created Prefect of Paris in 
room of the timorous Frochot — *' What is life, in comparison to 
the immense interests which rest on the sacred head of the heir 
of the empire ? For me, whom an unexpected glance of youp 
Imperial eye has called from a d\stan.eQ Xa «. ^^\i ^ ^\GoaQ»at^ 

J The Memoin of Fouch^ contain a «pec\ftc av«imwx\ \.o V^^^A «iS«5!X»-^, 
' Monitenr, Dec, 21, 1812 ; FoucW, torn. W , T>. \^^- 
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what I most value in the distinction, is the honour and right of 
setting the foremost example of loyal devotion." 

It was the opinion of M. des Fontanges, senator, peer of 
France, and grand-master of the Imperial University, that " Rea- 
son pauses with respect before the mystery of power and obe- 
dience, and abandons all inquiry into its nature to that religion 
which made the persons of kings sacred, after the image of God 
himself. It is His voice which humbles anarchy and factions, in 
proclaiming the divine right of sovereigns ; it is the Deity him- 
self who has made it an unalterable maxim of France, an un- 
changeable drticle of the law of our fathers ; it is Nature who 
appoints kings to succeed each other, while reason declares that 
the royalty itself is immutable. Permit, sire," he continued, " that 
the University of Paris turn their eyes for a moment from the 
throne which you fill with so much glory, to the august cradle of 
the heir of your grandeur. We unite him with your Majesty in 
the love and respect we owe to both ; and swear to him beforehand 
the same boundless devotion which we owe to your Majesty." 

In better taste, because with less affectation of eloquence, M. 
Seguier, the President of the Court of Paris, contented himself 
with declaring, that the magistrates of Paris were the surest sup- 
ports of the Imperial authority^-that their predecessors had 
encountered perils in defence of monarchy, and they in their 
turn were iready to sacrifice every thing for the sacred person of 
the Emperor, and for perpetuating his dynasty. 

Under cover of these violent protestations, the unfortunate 
Frochot escaped, as a disabled vessel drops out of the line of 
battle under fire of her consorts. He was divested of his offices, 
but permitted to retire, either to prosecute his studies in ideology, 
or to indoctrinate himself into more deep acquaintance in the 
mysteries of hereditary right than he had hitherto shown himself 
possessed ofr^ 

We have selected the above examples, not with the purpose of 
inquiring whether the orators (whom we believe, in their indivi- 
dual capacity, to have been men of honour and talents) did or 
did not redeem, by their after-exertions, the pledges of which 
they were so profuse ; but to mark with deep reprobation the 
universal system of assentation and simulation, to which even 
such men did not disdain to lend countenance and example. By 
such overstrained flatteries and protestations, counsellors are de- 
graded and princes are misled — truth and sincere advice become 
nauseous to the ear of the sovereign, falsehood grows familiar to 
the tongue of the subject, and public danger is not discovered 
until escape or rescue has become impossible. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the universal tenor of these vows 

1 He obtained a pension on tbe restOT&tloii oi Lotna"XNW\..,^wiOBL\X!A^«C«k ^^ 
honorary counseUor, which he had forfeited Vu 3u\T,\«VT»/\ivcftTiVip!a.«oR»«\ 
hnvinii accepted, during the Hundred Da^a, \\ie *^Va»:6!au <A "^^waw. ^^ ^** 
J^oiwiieg-du-BboBe, He died in 18^ 
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and prottetatioiiB, supported by Buonaparte's sudden arrival and 
firm attitude, had the effect of suppressing for a time discontents, 
which were mlently making way amongst the French people. The 
more unthinking were influenced by the tenor of sentiments 
which seemed to be universal through the empire ; and, upon the 
whole, this universal tide of assentation operated upon the inter- 
nal doubts, sorrows, discontents, and approaching disaffection of 
the empire, like an efifusion of oil on the surface of a torrent, 
whose murmurs it may check, and whose bubbling ripples it 
may smooth to the eye, but the deep and dark energy of whose 
course the unction cannot in reality check or subdue. 

To return to the current of our history. Buonaparte having 
tried the temper of his Senate, and not finding reason to appre- 
hend any opposition among his subjects, proceeded, while strain- 
ing every effort, as we shall presently see, for supporting foreign 
war, to take such means as were in his power for closing domes- 
tic wounds, which were the more dangerous that they bled in- 
wardly, without any external efliision to indicate their existence. 

The chief of these dissensions was the dispute with the Pope, 
which had occasioned, and continued to foster, so much scandal 
in the Grallican Church. We have mentioned already, that the 
Pope, refusing to consent to any alienation of his secular domin- 
ions, had been forcibly carried off from Bome, removed to Gre- 
noble, then brought back over the Alps to Savona, in Italy. 
Napoleon, who denied that he had authorised this usage towards 
the father of the Church, yet continued to detain him at Savona. 
He was confined there until June, 1812. In the meantime, a 
deputation of the French bishops were sent with a decree by 
Napoleon, determining, that if his holiness should continue to 
refuse canonical institution to the French clergy, as he had done 
ever since the seizure of the city of Rome, and the patrimony of 
Saint Peter's, a council of prelates should be held for the pur- 
pose of pronouncing his deposition. 

On 4ih September, 181 1, the holy father admitted the deputa- 
tion, listened to their arguments with patience, then knelt down 
before them, and repeated the psalm, Judica me, Domine, When 
the prelates attempted to vindicate themselves, Pius VII., in 
an animated tone, threatened to fulminate an excommunication 
against any one who should attempt to justify his conduct. Then, 
instantly recovering his natural benignity of disposition, he offered 
his hand to the offended bishops, who kissed it with reverence. 
The French prelates took leave sorrowfully, and in tears. Seve- 
ral of them showed themselves afterwards opposed to the views 
of Napoleon, and sustained imprisonment in consequence of their 
adhesion to what appeared to them their duty. 

The chemists of our time have discovered, ib&t some substances 
can only be decomposed in particular varieties of gas ; and appar- 
ently it was, in Jite manner, found that t\io wx oil\a2t3 ot\^ <iwv,- 
^rmed the inaexihUity of tU© Pope. 
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His Holiness was hastily transported to Fontainbleau, where 
he arrived 19th June, 1812. The French historians boast, tliat 
the old man was not thrown into a dungeon, but, on the con- 
trary, was well lodged in the palace, and was permitted to attend 
mass — a wonderful condescension towards the head of the Catho- 
lic religion. But still he was a captive. He abode at Fontain- 
bleau till Napoleon's return from Russia ; and it was on the 19th 
January, 1813, that the Emperor, having left Saint Cloud under 
pretext of a hunting-party, suddenly presented himself before his 
venerable prisoner. He exerted all the powers of influence 
which he possessed, and they were very great, to induce the Pon- 
tiff to close with his propositions ; and we readily believe that the 
accounts, which charge him with having maltreated his person, 
are not only unauthenticated, but positively false.^ He rendered 
the submission which he required more easy to the conscience of 
Pius VII., by not demanding from him any express cession of 
his temporal rights, and by granting a delay of six months on the 
subject of canonical instalment. Eleven articles were agreed on, 
and subscribed by the Emperor and the Pope. 

But hardly was this done ere the feud broke out afresh. It was 
of importance to Napoleon to have the schism soldered up as soon 
as possible, since the Pope refused to acknowledge the validity of 
his second marriage, and, of course, to ratify the legitimacy of his 
son. He, therefore, published the articles of treaty in the Moni- 
teur, as containing a new concordat.' The Pope complained of 
this, stating, that the articles published were not a concordat in 
themselves, but only the preliminaries, on which, after due con- 
sideration, such a treaty might have been formed. He was in- 
dignant at what he considered as circumvention on the part of 
the Emperor of France, and refused to abide by the alleged con- 
cordat. Thus failed Napoleon's attempt to close the schism of 
the Church, and the ecclesiastical feuds recommenced with more 
acrimony than ever. 

Looking towards Spain, Napoleon saw his affairs there in a 
better posture than he could have expected, after the battle of 
Salamanca, and the capture of Madrid. Lord Wellington, indif- 
ferently supported by the Spanish army, among whom quarrels 
and jealousies soon rose high, had been unable, from want of a 
sufficient battering-train, to take the fortress of Burgos ; and was 

I "I knev Pins tlie Seventh from the time of his jonrney to Paris in 1804, 
and from that period until his death I never ceased to receive from the vene- 
rable Pontiff marks, not of benevolence only, but even of confidence and affec- 
tion. Since the year 1814 I have resided at Rome : I have often had occasion 
to see him, and I can affirm, that in many of my interviews with his holiness, 
he assured me that he was treated b^ Napoleon, in ev^ry personal respect, as 
he could have wished. These are his very words :— ' Personalmente non ho 
avuto di che dolermi ; non ho mai mancato di nulla ; la mia persona fu sem- 
pre rispettata e trattata in modo da non potermi lagnare.' 'I had nothing to 
complain of personally ; I wanted for notbinK \ tni "^noii *««» vi\:«v^ 't^- 
tpefAed, and treated in a way to afford me no groTknia oi coac\^\uaBX^ ** — \k^>&>^ 

^VOMAPARTM. 

f 8e9 Mooiienr, Feb. 15, 1813. 
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E laced in some danger of being intercepted by Sonlt's army, who 
ad raised the dege of Cadiz, while enga^d with that under 
D'Erlon, with whom was the intrusive King. The English general, 
therefore, with his asual prudence, retreated into the territories of 
Portugal, and Napoleon, seeing that his army in Spain amounted 
to 270,000 men, thought them more than sufficient to oppose what 
forces Spain could present, with the regular allied army of per- 
haps 70,000 at most, under Lord Wellington's command. He 
withdrew, accordingly, 150 skeletons of battalions, which he 
meant to make the means of disciplining his young conscripts. 

It was now that the hundred cohorts, or 100,000 youths of the 
First Ban of National Guards, who had been placed in frontier 
garrisons, under the declaration that they were not, under any 
pretence, to go beyond the limits of France, were converted into 
ordinary soldiers of the line, and destined to fill up the skeleton 
corps which were brought from Spain. Four regiments of guards, 
one of Polish cavalry, and one of gendarmes, were at the same 
time withdrawn from the Peninsula. The sailors of the French 
fleet, whose services were now indeed perfectly nominal, were 
landed, or brought rather from the harbours and maritime towns 
in which they loitered away their time, and formed into corps of 
artillery. This reinforcement might comprehend 40,000 men. 
But while his credit continued with the nation, the conscription 
was Napoleon's best and never-failing resource, and with the 
assistance of a decree of the Senate, it once more placed in his 
hands the anticipation of the year 1814. This decree carried his 
levies of every kind to S50,000 men. 

The remounting and recruiting of the cavalry was a matter of 
greater difficulty, and to that task was to be joined the restoration 
of the artillery and materiel of the army, all of which had been 
utterly destroyed in the late fatal retreat. But the vaults under 
the Tuileries were not yet exhausted, although they had con- 
tributed largely to the preparations for the campaign of the pre- 
ceding year. A profusion of treasure was expended ; every arti- 
san, whose skill could be made use of, was set to work ; horses 
were purchased or procured in every direction ; and such was the 
active spirit of Napoleon, ax^d the extent of his resources, that 
he was able to promise to the Legislative Representatives, that he 
would, without augmenting the national burdens, provide the sum 
of three hundred milUons of francs, which were wanted to repair 
the losses of the Russian campaign. 

We must not forget, that one of the ways and means of re- 
cruiting the cavalry, was a species of conscription of a new inven- 
tion, and which was calculated to sweep into the ranks of the army 
the youth of the higher ranks, whom the former draughts had 
spared, or who had redeemed themselves from the service by 
Ending a subsUtute, Out of this c\asa, Vv\t\veYtQ exempted from 
^e conscription, Napoleon proposed to lev^j \Q,QQSi ^wi^i^Kiti^tb 
gher ranks, to be formed into io\nJ te^isiettXa ^^ ^a^»jc^ ^1 
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Honour, who were to be regarded much as the troops of the royal 
household under the old system. This idea was encouraged among 
the courtiers and assentators, who represented the well-bom and 
well-educated youths, as eager to exchange their fowling-pieces 
for muskets, theur shooting-(&esses for uniforms, and their rustic 
life for the toils of war. Politicians saw in it something of a 
deeper design than the mere adding ten thousand to the mass of 
recruits, and conceived that this corps of proprietors was proposed 
with the view of bringing into the Emperor's power a body of 
hostages^ who should guarantee the fidelity of their fathers. The 
scheme, however, was interrupted, and for a time laid aside, owing 
to the jealousy of the Imperial Guard. These Praetorian Bands 
did not relish the introduction of such patrician corps as those 
proposed, whose privileges they conceived might interfere with 
their own ; and accordingly the institution of the Guard of Honour 
was for some time suspended. 

The wonderful energies of Napoleon's mind, and the influence 
which he could exert over the minds of others, were never so 
striking as at this period of his reign. He had returned to his 
seat of empire at a dreadful crisis, and in a most calamitous con- 
dition. His subjects had been ignorant, for six weeks, whether 
he was dead or alive, and a formidable conspiracy, which was all 
but successful, had at once shown that there was an awakening 
activity amongst his secret enemies, and an apathy and indiffer- 
ence amongst his apparent friends. When he arrived, it was 
to declare a dreadful catastrophe, of which his ambition had been 
the cause ; the loss of 500,000 men, with all their arms, ammuni- 
vion and artillery ; the death of so many children of France as 
threw the whole country into mourning. He had left behind him 
cold and involuntary allies, changing fast into foes, and foes, 
encouraged by his losses and his flight, threatening to combine 
Europe in one great crusade, having for its object the demoli- 
tion of his power. No sovereign ever presented himself before 
his people in a situation more precarious, or overclouded by such 
calamities, arrived or in prospect. 

Yet Napoleon came, and seemed but to stamp on the earth, 
and armed legions arose at his call ; the doubts and discontents 
of the public disappeared as mists at sun-rising, and the same 
confidence which had attended his prosperous fortunes revived 
in its fiill extent, despite of his late reverses. In the month of 
April his army was increased, as we have seen, by 350,000 men, 
in addition to the great garrisons maintained in Dantzic, Thorn, 
Modlin, Zamosk, Czenstochau, Custrin, &c., augmented as they 
now were by the remains of tiie grand army, which had found 
refuge in these places of strength. He had, besides, an active 
levy of forces in Italy, and a very large army in Spain, notwith- 
standing all the draughts which his present necessity had made 
him bring out of that slaughter-house. Whether, thftT^^Qrc^,Sx.^'*& 
Napoleon's purpose to propose peace ox ca.rr^ o\i>««c^\v«i^^s»^ 
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the head of a force little inferior to that which he had heretofore 
commanded. 

Having thus given some account of the internal state of France, 
it is now necessary to look abroad, and examine the consequences 
of the Russian campaign upon Europe in general 



CHAPTER LXV. 

Murat leaves the Chrand Armv abruptly — Eugene appoint in his 
place — Measures taken by the King of Prussia for his disenthral' 
dom — He leaves Berlin for Breslau — Treaty signed between Rus- 
sia and Prussia early in March — Alexander arrives at Breslau 
on \5th; on the \6th Pruma declares War against France — 
Warlike preparatwns of Prussia — Universal enthusiasm — 
Blucher appointed Generalissimo — Vindication of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden for joining the Confederacy against France — 
Proceedings of Austria — Unabated «pmt ana pretensions of 
Napoleon — ui Regency is appointed in France during his absence^ 
ana Maria Louisa appointed Regent, with nominal powers. 

The command of the relics of the grand army had been con- 
ferred upon Murat, when Napoleon left them at Smorgoni. It 
was of too painful and disagreeable a nature to afiford any food 
to the ambition of the King of Naples ; nor did he accept it as an 
adequate compensation for various mortifications which he had 
sustained during the campaign, and for which, as has already been 
noticed, he nourished considerable resentment against his bro- 
ther-in-law. Having, besides, more of the soldier than of the 
general, war lost its charms for him when he was not displaying 
his bravery at the head of his cavalry ; and to augment his impa- 
tience, he became jealous of the authority which his wife was 
exercising at Naples during his absence, and longed to return 
thither. He, therefore, hastily disposed of the troops in the vari- 
ous Prussian fortresses recently enumerated, where the French 
maintained garrisons, and suddenly left the army upon the 16th 
January. Napoleon, incensed at his conduct, announced his de- 
parture, and the substitution of Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, in 
the general command of the army, with this note of censure : — 
*< The viceroy is more accustomed to the management of military 
affairs on a large scale, and besides, enjoys the full confidence of 
the Emperor." ^ This oblique sarcasm greatly increased the cold- 
ness betwixt the two brothers-in-law.^ 

1 Monitenr, 27th January, 1813. On the 24th, Napoleon wrote thus to his 
sister, the Queen of Naples :— " Your husband quitted the army on the 16th. 
He is a brave man in the field of battle ; but he is more cowardly than a woman 
or a monk when not in presence of the enemy. He has no moral courage."-^ 
Baron Fain, Sfanuscrtpt de, 1813, torn, i., p. 90. 
^ " The Emperor was very much dissatisfied with his conduct ; and it is well 
for the King of Naples that he did not pass I'hrou^'^xMvc^i, nj\vw^ Vv^ would 
certainly have met with a very unfavourable iccev^vou."— ^K"vjk».N,Vmu'iasu, 
P' 43, 
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Meantime, the Russians continued to advance without oppo- 
sition into Prussia, being desirous, by their presence, to bring 
that country to the decision which they had long expected. The 
manner in which Prussia had been treated by France ; the extreme 
contributions which had been levied from her ; the threats which 
had been held out of altogether annihilating her as a state ; the 
occupation of her fortresses, and the depriving her of all the 
rights of independence, constituted an abuse of the rights of con- 
quest, exercised in consequence of superior force, which was sure 
to be ended so soon as that force ceased to be predominant. Na- 
poleon, it is true, had the affectation to express confidence in the 
friendship of Prussia in his adversity, which he had never culti- 
vated in prosperity. It would have been as reasonable in the 
patron of a Turkish cruiser, to expect his galley-slaves to continue, 
out of a point of honour, to pull the oars, after the chain was 
broken which fettered them to their benches. 

Accordingly, King Frederick took his measures to shake him- 
self &ee of the French yoke ; but he did so with wisdom and 
moderation. Whatever wrongs the Prussians had sustained from 
the French, the King of Prussia had sought no means of aveng- 
ing them, even when routed armies, falling back on his dominions 
in a defenceless condition, might have been destroyed, in their 
desolate state, by his peasantry alone. Popular violence, arising 
from the resentment of long-suffered injuries, did indeed practise 
cruelties on the French at Kdnigsberg and elsewhere ; but it was 
against the will of the government, which suppressed them as 
much as possible. The King did not take any measures to inter- 
cept the retreat even of Napoleon himself, although there was 
ground to expect he might have come to that resolution. He 
renewed the armistice concluded by D' Yorck ; he suffered the 
distressed and frozen remains of the grand army to augment the 
hostile garrisons which had occupied his own strongest fortresses. 
He observed, in short, all the duties of an ally, though an unwill- 
ing one, until the war, in which he was engaged as an auxiliary, 
was totally ended, by the defeat and dispersion of the army of 
his principaL It is the more proper to enter at large into this 
topic, because the French historians usually mention the conduct 
of the King of Prussia on this occasion as defection, desertion, 
or some such word^ indicating a breach of faith. Nothing can 
be more unjust 

It was not, surely, to be expected, that Frederick was to sub- 
mit his own dominions to the devastation of the Russians, by con- 
tinuing a war in which his share was only secondary ; nor was 
it rational to believe, that a country so much oppressed would ne- 
glect the means of emancipation which now presented themselves. 
It is, therefore, no marvel that Prussia should have taken this 
favourable opportunity for throwing off a yoke which she Vxajl 
found 80 oppressive. Nay, it is believed, on ^oo^ ^a«s^^^^^caX 
the course adopted by the King of Prvkssoa '^^ ^^'^ ^'^'li ^^^^ ^ 
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wisdom md pAtriotisniy but eTen of necessity , fat it b Tcary pro- 
bable, that, if be had refiised to lead his sabjeets against the 
Frendiy thej mig^ in that moment of excitation, hare found 
fome one else to hare placed at the head of the goT»mnent. He 
had, as we hare alreadj said, denounced the conrenticm entered 
into bj IVYorck and Haseenbach, and ordered them both to 
Berlin for the purpose of undergoing triaL But the generals had 
remained quietly in command of their troops, affor^ng a strong 
example, that, Ind Frederick laboured ever so much for that pur- 
pose, it would hare been vain, if not hazardous, to hare opposed 
his royal authority to the impulse of the national spirit 

Before the King took his final resolution, he resoWed, as a 
measure of prudence, to secure his own person, lest, like Ferdi- 
nand and the Spanish Bourbons, he should be seiz^ upon as a 
hostage. He therefore suddenly left Berlin on 2*2d January, 1813, 
and betook himself to Breslau,' where there were no Friencfa 
soldiery. Immediately afterwanls he published an address to his 
people, calling his armies together, and giving the signal to the 
patriotism of thousands who longed to arise in arms. The French 
ambassador was, nevertheless, invited to follow the King to Bre- 
slau, where a variety of discussions immediately took place be- 
twixt him and the Prussian cabinet. 

To the complaints of exactions and oppressions of every kind, 
the French negotiators could only reply by reminding the Prus- 
sians, that Napoleon had, after decisive victory, suffered the 
nation to retain the name of independence, and the King to wear 
a precarious crown. A robber would have the same defence 
against restoring the booty he had acquired from a traveller, if 
he stated, that though he had despoiled, he had not murdered him. 
It was by the right of the strongest that France had acquired 
that influence over Prussia which she exercised so severely ; and, 
according to the dictates of common sense and human nature, 
when the advantage was on Prussia's side, she had a right to re- 
gain by strength what she had lost by weakness. Every obliga- 
tion, according to the maxim of the civil law, is made void in die 
same manner in which it is rendered binding ; as Arthegal, the 
emblematic champion of justice in Spenser's allegory, decrees as 
law, that what the sea has brought the sea may resume. 

On the 1st of March, or about that period, Prussia, returning 
to a system which nothing but the extremity of her circumstances 
had ever interrupted, signed a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with Russia. On the 1 5th March, tht Emperor Alexander 
arrived at Breslau. The meeting was affecting betwixt the two 
sovereigns, who had been such intimate friends, and had always 
retained the same personal attachment for each other, although 

' " Upon receiving the news thai the King of Prussia had escaped, Napo- 
Jeon regretted he had not treated h\m as Yve Y\ad. dowe ¥ wdvnaxvd Vil. and the 
Pope. ' Thin in not tlie first instance,' aa\dY\e, * WvaXVcv '^o\\\v»,?,«ttfctQ«vv^Vfc 
» hud counaellor. ' He generous towardi Ptusaa\\"— ?QVt^^» ^^^- ^-^ vA'A* 
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the circomstances of controlling necessity had made them ene- 
mies, at a period when it was of importance to Russia to have 
as few foes as possible thrown into the scale against her. The 
King of Prussia wept <' Courage, my brother," said Alexan- 
der ; << these are the last tears which Napoleon shall cause you to 
shed." 

On the 16th March, Prussia declared war against France. 
There is, in the paper containing this denunciation, much rea- 
soning respecting the extent of contributions due and received, 
which might have been summed up in the declaration, that 
^ France had made Prussia her subject and her slave, but that 
now Prussia was enabled to act for herself, and shake off the 
fetters which violence had imposed on her." This real note was 
touched where the manifesto declares, that, '' Abandoned to her- 
self^ and hopeless of receiving any effectual succour from an ally 
who had declined to render her even the demands of justice, 
Prussia must take counsel of herself, in order to raise anew and 
support her existence as a nation. It was in the love and courage 
of Ins people that the King sought means to extricate himself, and 
to restore to his monarchy the independence which is necessary, 
to ensure the future prosperity of the kingdom." 

The Emperor Napoleon received that declaration of war, with 
the calnmess of one by whom it had been for some time expected* 
** It was better," he said, ^ to have a declared enemy than a 
doubtful ally."^ By the Prussians at large it was heard with 
all the rapture of gratified hope, and the sacrifices which they 
made, not willingly only, but eagerly, show more completely 
than any thine else can, the general hatred against France, and 
the feelings which that nation had excited during her career of 
success. 

From a country so trampled down and exhausted as Prussia, it 
might have been thought slender means of warfare could be pro- 
vided. But vengeance is like the teeth of the dragon, a seed 
which, wherever sown, produces a crop of warriors. Freedom 
too, was at stake ; and when a nation is warring for its own 
rights, who shall place a limit to its exertions? Some preparation 
had been made by tlie monarch. The jealousy of France had 
limited the exercise of the Prussian militia to 25,000 men yearly. 
But the government had contrived to double this amount, by call- 
ing out me militia twice in the year, and training on the second 
occasion the same number, but different individuals from those 
who had been first summoned. Thus, a certain portion of disci- 
pline had become eeneral among the Prussian youth, and, incited 
by the desire of ueir country's freedom, they rushed to battle 
against France as to a holy warfare. The means of providing 
artillery had also been sedulously augmented. This was not to 
be a war of poets or fortresses, but oi ^q\^ oil \»X^« vcw^ ^'^ 

varTi torn. Ul.» ip. U% 
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bayonets. Many, therefore, of the brass pieces of ordnance, which 
garnished the walls of such towns and fortresses as were yet un- 
occupied by the French, had been recast, and converted into field- 
pieces. Money was scarce, but England was liberal ; and besides, 
the Prussian nobles and burgesses taxed themselves to the utter- 
most. Even the ladies gave up their diamonds and gold oma* 
ments, for chains and bracelets beautifully wrought out of iron, 
the state enjoying the advantage of the exchange. In a future 
age, these relics, when found in the female casket, will be more 
valuable than the richest Indian jewels. 

Meanwhile the resentment and desire of revenge, which had 
so long smouldered in the bosoms of the Prussians, broke forth 
with the force of a volcano. The youth of every description rushed 
to fill the ranks, the distinctions of birth were forgotten, nay, in 
a great measure abolished ; no question was asked of the Prus- 
sian, but whether he was able and willing to assist in the libera- 
tion of his country. The students, the cultivation of whose minds 
generally adds to their feeling for national freedom and national 
honour, arrayed themselves into battalions and squadrons. Some 
formed the Black Bands, who at this time distinguished them- 
selves ; others assumed the arms and dress of the Cossacks, whose 
name had become so terrible to the French. In general, these 
volunteers were formed into mounted and dismounted squadrons 
of chasseurs, whose appearance differed from that of the line 
only in their uniform being dark green instead of blue. Their 
discipline, formed on a system devised by Schamhorst, was ad- 
mirably calculated to give fresh levies the degree of training and 
discipline necessary to render them serviceable, without pretend- 
ing to give them the accuracy in details which experience alone 
can teach. 

In a few weeks numerous armies were on foot, and Prussia, 
like a strong man rousing himself from slumber, stepped forward 
to assume her rank among independent nations. There could not 
be a greater contrast than between the same nation in her hour 
of presumption, her period of depression, and her present form 
of regeneration. To the battle of Jena the Prussians had marched 
as to an assured conquest, with a splendid army, well disposed, 
and admirably appointed, but conducted with that negligence 
which is inspired by a presumptuous degree of confidence, smd 
that pride which goes before destruction. In the campaign of 
1812, the Black Eagles stooping their dishonoured crests beneath 
those of France, they went a discouraged and reluctant band of 
auxiliaries, to assist in the' destruction of that power, whose sub- 
jugation they were well aware must lead to their own irretriev- 
able bondage. And now, such was the change of a few weeks, 
nay, not many days, that Prussia again entered the lists with an 
army, still deficient in its material "9Tov\s\otv%, Wt oomposed of 
Boldiera whose hearts were in the trim, viVoTtv xKallatVKmfi^ \sa^ 
tav^ht cautiouf and oppresBloiv \\ad toww^^ -wfivt^wv^aN^^Vi 
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knew, by melancholy experience, the strength of their powerful 
adversary, but were not the less disposed to trust in their own 
good swords and good cause. 

A leader was selected, admirably formed by nature to command 
a national army at such a crisis. This was the celebrated Blucher, 
one of the few Prussian generals, who, even after the battle of 
Jena, continued to maintain the fame of the Great Frederick, 
under whom he had been trained, and to fight until every ray of 
hope had been entirely destroyed. This high-spiritod and patriotic 
officer had remained in obscurity during the long period of the 
French domination. He was one of those ardent and inflexible 
characters that were dreaded by Napoleon, whose generosity, 
however it might display itself otherwise, was seldom observed to 
forgive those who had shown a steady and conscientious opposi- 
tion to his power. Such men he held his enemies in every sense, 
personal as well as political ; and, watehed closely by the police, 
their safety could only be ensured by living strictly retired. But 
now the old warrior sprang eagerly from his obscure retreat, as 
in the ancient Roman shows a lion might have leaped from his 
dark 4en into the arena of the crowded amphitheatre, on which 
he was soon to act his terrible part Blucher, was, indeed, by 
character and disposition, the very man whom the exigence and 
the Prussian nation required to support a national war. He was 
not possessed of war as a science, nor skilled in planning out the 
objects of a campaign. Schamhorst, and after him Gneisnau, 
were intrusted with tiiat part of the general's duty, as being com- 
pletely acquainted with strategic ; but in the field of battle no 
man possessed the confidence of his soldiers so completely as Ge- 
neral Blucher. The first to advance, the last to retreat, he was 
seldom too much elated by victory, and never depressed by bad 
success. Defeated to-day, he was as ready to renew the battle 
to-morrow. In his army was no instance of whole divisions 
throwing down their arms, because they conceived their line 
broken or their flank turned. It was his system, that the greater 
part of fighting consists in taking and giving hard blows, and on 
all occasions he presented himself with a good grace to the bloody 
exercise. He was vigilant, too, as taught by the exercise of his 
youth in the light cavalry ; and so enterprising and active, that 
Napoleon was heard to complain, with his accustomed sneer, that 
^ he had more trouble from that old dissipated hussar, than from 
all the generals of the allies beside." Deeply resenting the inju- 
ries of his country, and his own exile, Blucher's whole soul was 
in the war against France and her Ruler ; and utterly devoid of 
the milder feelings of modem military leaders, he entered into 
hostilities with the embittered and personal animosity which Han. 
nibal entertained of old against the Roman name ajid ^Qa^<cicv> 

1 *• Sworn from his cradle Rome's Te\cT\Wc«a to^s. 

Such generouB hate the Pumc c\\&rcvv\ou\iQt«\ 
Tbr lake, Thrumo'^' ' iv«\^,,^ 

And Cann#'i w# '^''^^ 's^'S^^toHm-^ 
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. Such were the character and energies of the veteran to whom 
Pinissia now confided the defence of her dearest rights, the lead- 
ing of her youth, and the care of her freedom.^ 

Sweden, or, we ought rather to say, the Crown Prince, had 
joined the confederacy, as already mentioned, and the spleen of 
Buonaparte, personal as well as public, had been directed even 
more against him than against the King of Prussia. The latter 
was represented as a rebellious and ungrateful vassal, the first as 
a refugee Frenchman who had renounced his country. 

The last accusation, so grossly urged, was, if possible, more un- 
reasonably unjust thaii the first. The ties of our native country, 
strict and intimate as they are, may be dissolved in more ways 
than one. Its lawful government may be overthrown, and the 
faithful subjects of that government, exiled to foreign countries 
for their adherence to it, may lawfully bear arms, which, in that 
case, are not directed agblnst the home of their fathers, but 
against the band of thieves and robbers by which it is tempo- 
rarily occupied. If this is not the case, what are we to think of 
the Revolution of 1688, and the invasion of King William ? In 
like manner, it is possible for a native of France or Britain so to 
link himself with another country, as to transfer to it the devotion 
which, in the general case, is only due to the land of his birth. 
In becoming the heir of the crown of Sweden, Bemadotte had 
become in fact a Swede ; for no one, circumstanced as he was, is 
entitled, in interweaving his personal fortunes with the fate of the 
nation which adopts him, to make a reserve of any case in which 
he can be called to desert their interest for that of another coun- 
try, though originally his own. 

In assuming a French general for their Crown Prince, Sweden 
no doubt intended to give a pledge that she meant to remain on 
terms of amity with France ; but it would be a wide step to argue 
from thence that it was her purpose to subject herself as a con- 
quered province to that empire, and to hold the prince whom she 
had chosen to be no better tiian the lieutenant of Napoleon. This 
* was indeed the construction which the French Emperor put upon 
the kingdoms of his own creation — Holland, WestphaUa, Spain, 
and so forth. But in these countries the crowns were at least of 
his conferring. That of Sweden, on the other hand, was given by 
the Diet at Orebro, representing the Swedish people, to a person 
of their own election ; nor had Buonaparte any thing to do in it 
farther, than by consenting that a French subject should become 
King of Sweden ; which consent, if available for any thing, must 
be certainly held as releasing Bemadotte from every engagement 
to France, inconsistent with the duties of a sovereign to an inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

^ **Blucher" safd Napoleon, at St. Helena, " is a very brave soldier, fin ban 
sabreiir. He is like a bull who shut* \\\8 e"je«, m\A, ^mw^xv^i 4w\^«t^ rushes 
oa. He committed a thousand faults ; and, V\ad \l tvo\.\>wxw ^w cucMTM\,«Xks«»^ 

J could repeatedly hAwe ra«de him prisonw. H«^»*^^^"^T^^^^?ii^'5t'^^^ 
^rntd of nothing, HU^ Tory inucb Qit{\c\\«* to\\\iwwwVr|: — N(vxK>Vrx\\T^>jRVU> 
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When, therefore, at a period only a few months afterwards, 
Napoleon authorised piracies upon the Swedish commerce, and 
seized, with armed hand, upon the only portion of the Swedish 
territories which lay within his grasp, nothing could be more un- 
reasonable than to require, that because the Crown Prince was 
bom in Beam, he should therefore submit to have war made 
upon him in his capacity of King of Sweden, without making all 
the resistance in his power. Supposing, what might easily have 
chanced, that Corsica had remained a constituent part of the 
British dominions, it would have been ridiculous to have consi- 
dered Napoleon, when at the head of the French government, 
as bound by the duties of a liege subject of Greorge III., simply 
because he was bom at Ajacdo. Yet there is no difiference be- 
twixt the cases, excepting in the relative size and importance of 
France and Corsica ; a circumstance which can have no influence 
upon the nature of the obligations incurred by those who are bom 
in the two countries. 

It may be readily granted, that a person in the situation of the 
Crown Prince must suffer as a man of feeling, when opposed to 
the ranks of his own countrymen. So must a judge, if unhappily 
called upon to sit in judgment and pronounce sentence upon a 
brother, or other near relation. In both cases, pubUc duty must 
take place of private or personal sentiment. 

While the powers of the North formed this coalition, upon 
terms better concerted, and with forces of a different character 
from those which had existed upon former less fortunate occa- 
sions, Austria looked upon the approaching strife with a hesitat- 
ing and doubtful eye. Her regard for a sovereign allied to her 
royal family by so close a tie as Napoleon, had not prevented her 
cabinet from feeling alarm at the overgrown power of France, 
and the ambition of her ruler. She had reluctantly contributed 
an auxiliary force to the assistance of France in the last campaign, 
and had taken the posture of a neutral so soon as circumstances 
permitted. The restoration of independence to the world must 
restore to Austria the provinces wluch she had lost, especially 
Illyria and the Tyrol, and at the same time her influence both in 
Italy and Germany. But this might be obtained from Napoleon 
disabled, and willing to purchase his ransom from the reprisals 
of allied Europe, by surrender of his pretensions to universal 
monarchy ; and Austria therefore concluded it best to assume the 
office of mediator betwixt France and the allies, reserving to 
herself to throw her sword into the scales, in case the forces and 
ambition of Napoleon should again predominate ; while, on the 
other hand, should peace be restored by a treaty formed under 
her auspices, she would at once protect the son-in-law of her 
Emperor, regain her lost provinces and decayed influence^ v^^ 
contribute, by destroying tiie arrogant pxeteiuaoTA Qil'S't«^«&<» v^ 
the return of tranquiUity to Europe. ^ 

Otto, the French minister at Vienna, coxiVd i\ie«A^ ^^ vB^^a» 

VOL. IV. a 
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Austrian administrstioii a dispontioii to revive the andent cUains 
miiich had been annulled by the victories of Napoleon, and wrote 
to his court, even in the beginning of January, that they were 
already maJdng a merit of not instantly declaring war against 
France. A mission of General Bubna to Paris put a more &- 
vourable character upon the interference of the Austrian minis- 
ters. He informed the French Gabin^ that the Emperor Francis 
was about to treat with France as a good ally, providing Austria 
was permitted also to treat with others as an independent nation,^ 

It was in short the object of Austria, besides recovering her 
own losses (of which that cabinet, constantly tenacious of its ob- 
jects, as it is well known to be, had never lost sight,) to restore, 
as far as possible, some equilibrium of power, by which the other 
states, of which the European republic was composed, might be- 
come, as formerly, guarantees for the freedom and independence 
of each other. Such was not the system of Napoleon. He would 
gladly gratify any state who assisted him in hostilities against and 
the destruction of another, with a handsome share of the spoil ; 
but it was contrary to his policy to allow any one a protecting veto 
in behalf of a neutral power. It was according to his system, in 
the present case, to open to Austria his detenmnation to destroy 
Prussia entirely, and to assure her of Silesia as her share of the 
booty, if she would be his ally in the war. But he found, to his 
surprise, that Austria had adopted a different idea of policy, and 
that she rather saw her interest in supporting the weak against 
the strong, than, while grasping at selfish objects, in winking at 
the engrossing ambition of the ruler of France. Neither did he 
leave the Austrian Cabinet long in the belief, that his losses had 
in any degree lowered his lofty pretensions, or induced him to 
descend from the high claims which he had formed of universal 
sovereignty. From his declarations to the Senate and Repre- 
sentative Body of France, one of two things was plain ; either that 
no sense of past misfortunes, or fear of those wluch might arrive, 
would be of any avail to induce him to abandon the most unjusti- 
fiable of his usurpations, the most unreasonable of his pretensions ; 
or else that he was determined to have his armed force re-esta- 
blished, and his sword once more in his hand ; nay, that he had 
settled that a victory or two should wash out the memory of his 
retreat from Moscow, before he would enter into any treaty of 
pacification. 

The notes in the Moniteur, during this winter of 1812-13, which 
were always written by himself, contained Buonaparte's bold de- 
fiance to Europe, and avowed his intention to maintain, abreast 
of each other, the two wars of Spain and Germany. He proposed 
at once to open the campaign in Germany (though he had lost 
the Alliance both of Prussia and Austria,^ with an army of double 
the amount of that which maxched a^gBAUst Russia, and to rein- 

1 Fouchfc tom. U., P* '^'^ 
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force and keep up the armies of Spain at their complete esta- 
blishment of 300,000 men. " If any one desired," he said, ^ the 
price at which he was willing to grant peace, it had been ex- 
pressed in the Duke of Bassano's letter to Lord Castlereagh^ 
before commencement of the campaign of ] 812/' ^ 

When that document is referred to, it will be found to con- 
tain no cession whatever on the part of France, but a proposal 
that England should yield up Spain ( now almost liberated,) to 
his brother Joseph, with the admission that Portugal and Sicily, 
none of which kingdoms Napoleon had the means of making a 
serious impression upon, might remain to their legitimate sove- 
reigns. In other words, he would desist from pretensions which 
he had no means to make good, on condition that every point, 
which was yet doubtful, should be conceded in his favour. 

It was extravagant to suppose that Britain, after the destruc- 
tion occasioned by the Russian retreat, would accept terms which 
were refused when Napoleon was at the head of his fine army, 
and in the fiill hope of conquests. When, therefore, Austria of- 
fered herself as a mediator at the court of St. James's, the Eng- 
lish ministers contented themselves with pointing out the extra- 
vagant pretensions expressed by France, in dociiments under- 
stood to be authentic, and demanding that these should be dis- 
avowed, and some concessions made or promised by Napoleon, 
ere they would hamper themselves by any approach to a treaty. 

Upon the whole, it was clear, that the fate of the world was 
once more committed to the chance of war, and that probably 
muclrmore human blood must be spilled, ere any principles could 
be settled, on which a general pacification might be grounded. 

A step of state policy was adopted by Napoleon, obviously to 
conciliate his father-in-law, the Austrian Emperor. A regency 
was established during his absence, and the Empress, Maria 
Louisa, was named regent. But her authority was curtailed of 
all real or effectual power ; for he reserved to himself exclusively 
the privilege of presenting all decrees to be passed by the Senate, 
and the Empress bad only the right to preside in that body.* 

I Fonch^ torn. iL, p. 125. 

> " Ag the Emprew-Begent conld not aathoriae, by her signature, the pre- 
sentation of anj senahu eonmUtan^ nor the promulgation of anj law, the part 
ehe had to act was limited to her appearance at the council-board. Besides, 
she was herself nnder the tatorship of Cambac^^ who was himself directed 
bj SaraxT. In taneX. after the rccencr was set in motion, the soul of the gorem- 
ment did not the Jess tntTel with Napoleon, who did not fail of issning forth 
Dumennui d ac f eci from all his morcable beadquartoink''— Foocajt, torn, ii.. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

BtaJte of the French Crrand Army — The Russians cuhanee, and 
show themselvet on the Elbe — Tlie French evacuate Berlin, and 
retreat on the Elbe — The Crown Prince of Sweden joins the 
AUies, tritA 35,000 Men — Dresden is occupied by the Sovereigns 
of Russia and Prussia — Marshal Bessieres killed on\gt May 
— Battle of Lutzen fought on the 2d. — The Allies retire to Baut- 
zen — Hamburgh taken possession of by the Danes and French-^ 
BatUe of Bautzen fought on the 20m and 2\st May — The Allies 
retire in good order — The French Generals, Bruyeres and Du- 
roe, killed on the 22d, — Grief of Napoleon for the Death of the 
latter — An Armistice signed on 4th June, 

Wb must once more look out upon Grermany, to which country, 
80 long the scene on which were fought the quarrels of Europe, 
the success of the Russians, and the total discomfiture of the army 
of Napoleon, had again removed the war. We left the wrecks 
of the grand army thronging in upon the fortresses held by their 
countrymen in Prussia, where they were deposited as follows : — 

Into Thorn were thrown by Marat, before he left 
the grand army, . . .' . . . 6,000 men. 

Into Modlin, 8,000 

Into Zamosc, ... ... 4,000 

Into Graudentx, Pnunana, 6,000 

IntoDantzic, 30,000 

54,000 

This total of 54,000 men comprehended the sole remaining 
part of what Napoleon continued to call the grand army of Rus- 
sia ; in which country, however, not one-third of them had ever 
been, having been employed in Lithuania or Yolhynia, and hav- 
ing tiius escaped the horrors of the retreat Almost all these 
troops were sickly, some distressingly so. The garrison towns, 
were, however, filled with them, and put in a state of defence 
judged sufiicient to have checked the advance of the Russians.^ 

It would, in all probability, have done so upon any occasion 
of ordinary war ; for Russia having not only gained back Lithu- 
ania, but taken possession of Warsaw, and that part of Poland 
which formerly belonged to Prussia, ought not, in a common case, 
to have endangered her success by advancing beyond the Vis- 
tula, or by plunging her armies into Silesia, leaving so many 
fortresses in the rear. But the condition of Prussia, waiting 
the arrival of the Russians as a signal for rising at once, and by 
her example encouraging the general insurrection of G^ermany, 
was a temptation too powerful to be resisted, although unques- 
tionably there was a risk incurred in g^'vm^ way to it. The va- 

1 13— Jomlni* torn. W., p.^ 
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nous fortresses 'were therefore masked with a certain number 
of troops; and the Russian light corps, advancing beyond the 
Hue even of the Oder, began to show themselves on uie Elbe, 
joined every where by the inhabitants of the country, who, in- 
fluenced by the doctrines of the Tugend-Bund, and fired with 
detestation of the French, took arms wherever their deliverera 
appeared. The French every where retbed, and Prince Eugene, 
evacuating Berlin, retreated upon the Elbe. It seemed as if the 
allies had come armed with lighted matches, and the ground had 
been strewed with gunpowder ; so readily did the Grermans rise 
in arms at the hourra of a body of Cossacks, or even at the dis- ^ 
tant gleam of their lances. The purpose of the war was not, 
however, to procure partial and desultory risings, from which no 
permanent benefit could be expected ; but to prepare the means 
of occupying the north of Germany by an army conducted by one 
of the most celebrated generals of the age, and possessed of regu- 
lar strength, sufficient to secure what advantages might be gain- 
ed, and thus influence the final decision of the eventful campaign. 

While the light troops of Russia and Prussia overran Germany, 
at least the eastern and northern provinces, the King of Sweden, 
in virtue of the convention into which he had entered at Abo, 
crossed over to Stralsund in the month of May, 1813, with a 
contingent amounting to 35,000 men, and anxiously awaited the 
junction which was to have placed under his command such 
corps of Russians and Grermans as should increase his main body 
to 80,000 or 100,000. With such a force, the Crown Prince 
proposed to undertake the offensive, and thus to compel Napo- 
leon, when he should take the field, to make head at once against 
his force upon his left flank, and defend himself in front against 
the advancmg armies of Russia and Prussia. The proclamations 
of independence sent abroad by the allies, made them friends 
wherever they came ; and three flying corps, under Czemichefi*, 
Tettenbom, and Winzengerode, spread along both sides of the 
Elbe. The French retreated every where, to concentrate them- 
selves under the walls of Madgeburg, and other fortified places, 
of which thev still held possession. Meantime, Hamburgh, Lu- 
beck, and other towns, declared for the allies, and received their 
troops with an alacrity, which, in the case of Hamburgh, was se- 
verely punished by subsequent events. 

The French general, Morand, endeavoured to put a stop to the 
stream of what was termed defection, and occupied Luneburg, 
which had declared for the allies, with nearly 4000 men. His 
troops were already in the place, and about to proceed, it was said, 
to establish military tribunals, and punish the political crimes of 
the citizens, when the Russians, commanded by the active Czer- 
nichefi^, suddenly appeared, forced their way wiOT^*\a.>naxAvsv\tt 
the town, and on 2d April, 1813, killed or \ttoXYt^«^'^«^ "^^ 
wioJe of Monuid'B corps. The Viceroy, "Eiii^eive, ^XX^os^N^ N» 
imjHm^ ►Jje audacity txov nMoalei^w^ ^^-l Vi» ^- 
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lies, by striking a bold blow upon his side. He marched sud- 
denly from the neighbourhood of Madgeburg, with a view of sur- 
prising Berlin ; but was himself surprised at Mockem, driven 
back, defeated, and obliged to shut himself up in Madgeburg, 
where he was blockaded. 

The predominance of the allies in the north of Germany seemed 
now so effectually ascertained, that the warmest adherents of 
Fralice appeared disposed to desert her cause. Denmark began 
to treat with the allies, and even on one occasion, as will be 
hereafter noticed, made a demonstration to join them in arms. 

The King of Saxony, who had been always Napoleon's most 
sincere friend, dared not now abide the storm. He retreated to 
a place of security in Franconia, while his army separated them- 
selves from the French, and, throwing themselves into Torgau^ 
began to stipulate for a neutrality, which would probably have 
terminated like that of D'Yorck, in their actually joining the 
allies. 

Davoust retreated to the northward, after blowing up the fine 
bridge at Dresden, amid the tumultuary opposition and execration 
of the inhabitants. Dresden itself soon after became the head- 
quarters of the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia, who were 
received with joyfiU acclamations by all classes of the citizens. 

In like manner, three of the fortresses held by the French in 
Prussia — Thorn, Spandau, and Czenstochau — surrendered to the 
allies, and afforded hope that the French might be dislodged from 
the rest in the course of the summer. But the farther results of 
the activity of the alHed generals were in a great measure pre- 
vented, or post^ned, by the arrival of the numerous forces which 
Napoleon had so speedily levied to restore his late losses. 

It would be severe to give the name of rashness to the conduct 
of the allies, in this bold advance into the middle and north of 
Germany. A great part of their power was of a moral charac- 
ter, and consisted in acting upon the feeHngs of the Germans, 
who were enchanled with the prospect of freedom and independ- 
ence. Still there was much audacity in the allied monarchs 
venturing across the Elbe, and subjecting themselves to the en- 
counter of Napoleon and his numerous levies, before their own re- 
sources had been brought forward. It was now, however, no 
time to dispute which plan ought to have been preferred ; the 
sovereigns of Russia and Prussia had no other alternative than 
to follow out boldly that from which they could not now retreat. 

Eugene, at the approach of the new French levies through the 

passes of the Thuringian mountains, removed to Madgeburg, 

and formed a junction with them on the Saale. The force in 

total might amount to 115,000 present in the field; the greater 

mrt, however, were new levies, and many almost mere boys. 

The allied army was collected towards "Le\^&\e, Mid. \a,^ full in 

Napoleon's road to that city, and from tJaenw Vj\>x«6d«Q.^^\!i^ 

'~ the point on which he i^vanced. 
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It has been thought that the plains of Lntzen would have 
been the most advantageous field of battle for the allies, whose 
strength lay in their fine body of cavalry ; to which it has been 
replied, that they expected to encounter Buonaparte on the other 
side of the Saale, and there to have obtained open ground for 
their cavalry, and a field fitting for their vengeance in the plains 
of Jena. But though the activity of the allies had of late been 
snfiicient to distress Napoleon's lieutenants, it was not as yet 
adequate to match that of the Emperor himself. 

An important change had lately taken place in their army, by 
the death of the veteran Koutousoff, in whose place Witgenstein 
had succeeded to the supreme command. 

Skirmishes took place at Weissenfels and Posema, upon 29th 
April and 1st May, on which last day an event occuned distress- 
ing to Buonaparte's feelings. A contest took place in the defile 
of Rippach, near Posema, which was only remarkable for the 
death of an excellent officer. Marshal Bessieres, whose name the 
reader must remember as the leader of Napoleon's household 
troops, from the time they bore the humble name of Ghiides, 
until now that they were the Imperial Guard, and he their Co- 
lonel-general, coming up to see how the action went, vfas killed 
by a cannon-shot. His body was covered with a white sheet, and 
the loss concealed as long as possible from the guards, who were 
much attached to him. Upon a former occasion, when his horse 
was killed, Buonaparte told him he was obliged to the bullet, for 
making it known to him how much he was beloved, since the 
whole guard had wept for him. His time was, however, now 
come. He vraa sincerely lamented by Napoleon, who was thus, 
when the world was going harder against him tlum formerly, de- 
prived of an early and attached follower.^ 

But the war kept its pace. The French army continued to ad- 
vance upon Leipsic on the south ; the allies approached from 
the north to defend the place. 

The centre of the French army was stationed at a village called 
Kaya. It was under the command of Ney. He was sustained 
by the Imperial Gruard, with its fine artillery, drawn up before 
the well-known town of Lutzen, which, having seen the last con- 
flict of Gustavus Adolphus, was now to witness a more bloody 
tragedy. Marmont, who commanded the right, extended as far 
as the defile of Posema, and rested with his left upon the centre. 
The left wing of the French reached from Kaya to the Elster. 
As thev did not expect to be brought to action in that place, or 
upon that day, (May 2d,) Napoleon was pressing forward from 

1 Napoleon caused the remains of Bessidres to be conreyed to the Inralidea 
at Paris, and intended extraordinary honours for them, of which subsequent 
events deprived them. *' The death of this old and fa\\.Vvf^\ ««t-<<«xv\. ^^4:»k.vAV 
sayi S^rajj, " a void in the Emperor's \iQait ; i%Xe deiaAxft^\v\mo\\v\%W««L^V 
MM if to pnpan bim for the severe rever«e« ifliU&Yi ft\iQ\)AA i«XNxk^\A\«C 
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his rights Lanriston being at the head of the coliunn, with the 
purpose of possessiiig himself of Leipsic^ behind which he ex- 
pected to see the army of the allies. 

But these, encouraged by the presence of the Eknperor Alex<^ 
ander and King of Prussia, had formed the daring resolution of 
marching southward along the left bank of the Elster during the 
night, transporting themselves to the right bank in the morning, 
and assaulting wiSi the choicest of their troops, under Blucher, 
the centre of the French, led by Ney. The fury of the attack 
was irresistible, and, in despite of a most obstinate defence, the 
allies obtained possession of Kaya, the point on which the centre 
of the French army rested. Tina was a crisis worthy of Napo- 
leon's genius, and he was not wanting to himself. Assailed on 
the flank when in the act of advancing in column, he yet con- 
trived, by a masterly movement, to wheel up his two wings, so as 
in turn to outflank tiiose of the enemy. He hurried in person to 
bring up his guard to support the centre, which was in fact nearly 
broken through. The combat was the more desperate and de- 
plorable, thaty on the one side, fought the flower of the Prussian 
youth, which had left their universities to support the cause of 
national honour and freedom ; and on the other, the young men 
of Paris, many of them of the best rank, who bravely endea- 
voured to sustain their country's long pre-eminent claim to vic- 
tory. Both combated under the eyes of their respective sove- 
reigns, maintained the honour of their country, and paid an ample 
tribute to the carnage of the day. 

The battle lasted for several hours, before it could be judged 
whether the aUies would carry their point by breaking through 
the French centre, or whether the French, before sustaining that 
calamity, would be able to wheel their wings upon the flanks of 
the allies. At length the last event began to be anticipated as 
the most probable. The distant discharge of musketry was seen 
on right and left closing inwards on the central tumult, and re- 
cognised for the fire of Macdonald and Bertrand, who commanded 
the French wings. At the same time the Emperor made a suc- 
cessful struggle to recover Ihe village of Kaya, and the allies, 
extricating themselves skilfully from the combat, led back their 
exhausted forces from between the forceps, as we may term it, 
formed by the closing wings of Napoleon, without further loss 
than the carnage sustained in the field of battle. But that was 
immense. The allies lost 20,000 men in killed and wounded. 
Among these was Schamhorst, one of the best stafl'-officers in 
Europe, and who had organised with such ability the Prussian 
landwehr and volunteers. The Prince Leopold of Hesse Hom- 
bourg, and the Prince of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, nearly allied to 
the royal family of England, were also killed. The veteran 
Blucher was wounded, but, refusing \fs xelVt^, bad his wounds 
dressed upon the field of battle. Seven ox ei^X.'^Tca.OcL \bbbkwJ» 
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were also slain or wounded^ and the loss of the French army was 
very severe.^ 

Two circumstances greatly assisted to decide the fate of the 
action. Greneral Bertrand, who was not come up when it began, 
arrived in time to act upon the left of the allies, and to permit 
Marmont, whose place he occupied, to unite himself in the hour 
of need, to the defence of the centre. On the part of the allies, 
on the contrary, the division of Miloradowitch, from some mis* 
take or want of orders, never came into action. Few prisoners, 
and no artillery, were taken. The allies moved off in safety, 
protected by their fine cavalry, and the sole trophy of the victors 
was the possession of the bloody field. 

But Napoleon had need of renown to animate his drooping 
partisans ; and accordingly the battle was scarce ended ere the 
most exaggerated reports of the Emperor's success were de- 
spatched to every friendly court, and even so far as Constan- 
tinople. The very best of Napoleon's rhetorical ornaments were ' 
exhausted on this occasion. The battle of Lutzen was described 
as having, like a dap of thunder, pulverized all the schemes of 
the allies; and the cloudy train of intrigues, formed by the Cabinet 
of St. James's as having been destroyed, like the Gordian knot 
under the sword of Alexander. The eloquence of Cardinal 
Maury, who said Te Deum on the occasi6n at Paris,' was equally 
florid ; until at length his wonder was raised so high, as scarce 
to admit that the hero who surmounted so many difficulties, per- 
formed so many duties, united so much activity to so much fore- 
sight, such brilliancy of conception to such accuracy of detail, was 
ooiy, after all, a mortal like himself and the congregation. 

The battle of Lutzen had indeed results of importance, though 
inferior by far to those on which such high colouring Was bestowed 
by the court chaplain and the bulletins. The allied monarchs fell 
back upon the Mulda, and all hope of engaging Saxony in the 
general cause was necessarily adjourned. The French troops 
were again admitted into Torgau by the positive order of their 
Sovereign, notwithstanding the opposition of the Saxon general 
Thielman. The King of Saxony returned from Prague, his last 
place of refuge, and came to Dresden on the 12th. Napoleon 
made a military fSte to receive the good old monarch, and con- 
ducted him in a kind of triumph through his beautiful capital. 
It could afford little pleasure at present to the paternal heart of 
Frederick Augustus ; for while that part of Dresden which was 
on the left side of the Elbe was held by the French, the other 

1 Jomini, torn, iv., p. 274 ; Militarr Reports to the Empress ; Savary, torn, iii., 
p. 66; Baron Fain, torn, i., p. 267; ^ord Cathcart's Despatch, London Gasette, 
May 26. 

> " The Empress expressed great joy at the erent, because, she said, it would 
secure her countrymen, whom she suspected of waverins. SVv« Qt^^x^^TtlVewRv 
to be sung at Notre Dame, whither she heT«e\! Tt^So^dL '\w %\^\». ^^v^^w*^ 
attended by the whole court, and the troop« oi VYie wawc^, Mv^^^^ft '^xC^twa,^ 
ceiredher with expressions of the most ardent ©uVhuiMMa;—^"^ Kwi,\wa.taft.% 
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was Bcaroely evacnated by the allies ; and the bridge of boats^ 
burnt to the water's edge, was still the subject of contest betwixt 
the parties — ^the French seeking to repair, the alHes to destroy it. 

Another consequence of the little of Lutzen was, that the allies 
eould no longer maintain themselves on the Elbe. The main army, 
however, only retired to Bautzen, a town near the sources of the 
Spree, about twelve French leagues from Dresden, where they 
selected a strong position. An army of observation, under Bulow, 
was destined to cover Berlin, should the enemy make any attempt 
in that direction ; and they were thus in a situation equally con- 
venient for receiving reinforcements, or retiring upon Silesia, in 
case of being attacked ere such succours came up. They also 
took measures for concentrating dieir army, by (^ing in their 
advanced corps in all directions. 

One of the most unpleasant consequences was their being obliged 
upon the whole line to withdraw to the right side of the Elbe. 
Czemicheff and Tettenbom, whose appearance had occasioned 
Hamburgh, and other towns in that du^ction, to declare them- 
selves for the good cause, and levy men in behalf of the allies, 
were now under the necessity of abandoning them to the ven- 
geance of the French, who were certain to treat them as revolted 
subjects. The fate of Hamburgh in particular, in itself a town so 
interesting, and which had distinguished itself by the number and 
spirit of Sie volunteers which were raised there in the cause of 
the allies, was peculiarly tantalizing. 

No sooner were the main body of the allies withdrawn on the 
9th May, than the place was fiercely attacked by Davoust at the 
head of 5000 or 6000 men, uttering denunciations of vengeance 
against the city for the part it had taken. When this force, which 
they possessed no adequate means of repelling, was in the act of 
approaching to storm the place, the alarmed citizens of Ham- 
burgh, to their own wonder, were supported by Danish artillery 
and gun-boats, sent from Altona to protect the city. This kind- 
ness had not been expected at the hand of the Danes, who had 
as yet been understood to be the allies of France. But the reality 
was, that as the Danish treaty with the allies was still in depend- 
ence, it was thought that this voluntary espousal of the cause of 
their neighbour might have a good effect upon the negotiation. 
Something perhaps might arise from the personal zeal of Blucher, 
the commandant of Altona, who was a relation of the celebrated 
Prussian general. The Danes, however, after this show of friend- 
ship, evacuated Hamburgh on the evening of the 12th of May, 
to return shortly after in a very different character ; for it being, 
in the interval, ascertained that the allies were determined to in- 
sist upon Denmark's ceding Norway to Sweden, and the news of 
the battle of Lutzen seeming to show that Napoleon's star was 
becoming again pre-eminent, tVie DaTi\«\i Prince broke off his 
negoti&Uon with the allies, andxetQXU«dV>\Qa\«ni^«)^^sca&N^ 

defynsive, with Prance. 
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The hopes and fears of the citizens of Hamburgh were doomed 
to be yet further tantalized. The Crown Prince of Sweden was 
at Stralsund with a considerable army, and 3000 Swedes next 
appeared for the purpose of protecting Hamburgh. But as this 
Swedish army, as already mentioned, was intended to be aug- 
mented to the number of 90,000, by reinforcements of Russians 
and Prussians, which had not yet appeared, and which the Crown 
Prince was soUciting with the utmost anxiety, he could not divide 
his forces without risking the grand objects for which this large 
force was to be coUected, and the additional chance of his Swedi^ 
army, of whose blood he was justly and wisely frugal, being de- 
stroyed in detail. We may add to this, that from a letter addressed 
by L Crown Prince to iloxander. ^t this very period, it appears 
he was agitated with the greatest doubt and anxiety concerning 
the arrival of these important reinforcements, and justly appre- 
hensive for the probable consequences of their being delayed. At 
such a crisis, therefore, he was in no condition to throw any part 
of his forces into Hamburgh as a permanent garrison. 

The reasons urged for withdrawing the Swedish troops seem 
sufficient, but the condition of the citizens of Hamburgh was not 
the less hard, alternately deserted by Russians, Danes, and Swedes. 
On the 30th of May, 5000 Danes, nowthe allies of France, and 1500 
French troops, took possession of the town, in the name of Napo- 
leon. They kept good discipline, and only plundered after the 
fashion of regular exactions ; but this occupation was the* prelude 
to a train of distresses, to which Hamburgh was subjected during 
the whole continuance of the war. Meanwhile, though this for- 
lorn city was lost for the time, the war continued in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

The gallant Czemicheff, as if to avenge himself for the com- 
pulsory retreat of his Cossacks from Hamburgh, contrived, near 
Halberstadt, to cut off a body of French infantry forming a hollow 
square of musketry, and having fourteen field-pieces. It was seen 
on this occasion, that these sons of the desert were something 
very different from miserable hordes, as they were termed in the 
language with which the French writers, and Napoleon himself, 
indulged their spleen. At one shrill whoop of their commander, 
they dispersed themselves much in the manner of a £eui when 
thrown open ; at another signal, each horseman, acting for him- 
self, came on at full gallop. Thus they escaped in a considerable 
degree the fire of the enemy which could not be pointed against 
any mass, penetrated the square, took the cannon, made prisoners 
near 1000 men, and piked or sabred more than 700, not a French- 
man escaping from the field of battle. This skirmish was so suc- 
cessfully managed on Czemicheff 's part, that a French force, much 
superior to his own, came up in time to see the execution douA^ 
but not to render assistance to theVr coxmtcymATi. 

Id' the meanwhile, Dresden was tih» «c6Xi<^ • ' «\*i»i- 

tion$^ and ita neighbourhood retsouad.ed'nVQDL' ^ 
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Bubna, on the part of the Austrian Emperor, made the* strongest 
remonstrances to Buonaparte on the subject of a general peace, 
while it seems probable that Napoleon endeavoured to dazzle the 
Cabinet of Vienna with such views of individual advantage, as to 
make her declare without scruple for his side. The audiences of 
Count Bubna were prolonged till long past midnight^ and matters 
of the last importance seemed to be under discussion. 

The war was for a few days confined to skirmishes of doubtful 
and alternate success, maintained on the right bank of the Danube. 
On the 12th May, Ney crossed the river near Torgau, and menaced 
the Prussian territories, directing himself on Spremberg and Ho- 
yerswerder, as if threatening Berlin, which was only protected 
by Bulow and his army of observation. The pui^ose was pro- 
bably, by exciting an alarm for the Prussian capital, to induce 
the allies to leave their strong position at Bautzen. But they 
remained stationary there, so that Napoleon moved forward to 
dislodge them in person. On the 18th May he quitted Dresden. 
In his road towards' Bautzen, he passed the ruins of the beautiful 
little town of Bisehoffswerder, and expressed particular sympathy 
upon finding it had been burnt by the French soldiery, after a 
rencounter near the spot with a body of Russians. He declared 
that he would rebuild the place, and actually presented the inha- 
bitants with 100,000 francs towards repairing their losses. On 
other occasions, riding where the recently wounded had not been 
yet remoVed, he expressed, as indeed was his custom, for he could 
never view bodily pain without sympathy, a very considerable de- 
gree of sensibility. *' His wound is incurable. Sire," said a surgeon, 
upon whom he was laying his orders to attend to one of tiiese 
miserable objects. — ** Try, however," said Napoleon ; and added 
in a suppressed voice — " There will always be one fewer of 
them," — ^meaning, doubtless, of the victims of his wars. 

Napoleon's is not the only instance in which men have trembled 
or wept at looking upon the details of misery which have followed 
in consequence of some abstract resolutions of their own. 

Arriving at Bautzen on the 21st, the Emperor in person re- 
connoitred the formidable position of the allies. They were 
formed to the rear of the town of Bautzen, which was too much 
advanced to make a part of their position, and had the Spree in 
their front Their right wing rested on fortified eminences, their 
left upon wooded hills. On their right, towards Hoyerswerder, 
they were watched by Ney and Lauriston, who, of course, were 
prepared to act in communication with Napoleon. But the allies 
disconcerted this part of the Emperor's scheme with singular 
address and boldness. They surprised, by a movement from their 
right, a column of 7000 Italians, and so entirely routed them, that 
those who escaped dispersed and fled into Bohemia ; after which 
exploit, De Tolly and D'Yorck, wVio Yiad coTomasid'&^MJafe «>.\^aAk- 
ing division, again united themselves mt\i liSao xasivxiiai^a qI ^% 
AlJies, and resumed their i^ace in the line. 
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Ney moved to the sapport of the Italians, but too late either 
for rescue or revenge. He united himself with the Emperor about 
three in the afternoon, and the army accomplished the passage of 
the Spree at different points, in front of the allied army. Napo- 
leon fixed his headquarters in the deserted town of Bautzen ; and 
his army, advancing towards the enemy slowly and with caution, 
bivouacked, with their line extending north and south, and their 
front to the allies. The latter concentrated themselves with the 
same caution, abandoning whatever points they thought too dis- 
tant to be effectually maintained ; their position covering the 
principal road towards Zittau, and that to Goerlitz ; their right 
wing (Prussians) resting upon the fortified heights of Klein, and 
Klein-Bautzen, which were the keys of the position, while the left 
wing (composed of Russians) was supported by wooded hills. The 
centre was rendered unapproachable by commanding batteries. 

As it was vain to think of storming such a position in frY)nt, 
Napoleon had recourse to the manoeuvre of modem war, which 
no general better understood — that of turning it, and thereby ren- 
dering it unserviceable. Ney was, therefore, directed to make a 
considerable circuit round the Russian extreme right, while their 
left was attacked more closely by Oudinot, who was to engage 
their attention by attempting to occupy the valleys, and debouch- 
ing from the hills on which they rested. For this hist attempt the 
Russians were prepifred. Miloradowitch and the Prince of Wir- 
temberg made good the defence on this point with extreme gal- 
lantry, and the fortune of the day, notwithstanding the great exer- 
tions of Buonaparte, seemed to be with the allies. The next 
attempt was made on the fortified heights on the right of the allies, 
defended by the Prussians. Here also Napoleon encountered great 
difficulties, and sustained much loss. It was not till he brought 
up all his reserves, and combined them for one of those desperate 
exertions, which had so often turned the fate of battie, that he 
was able to succeed in his purpose. The attack was conducted 
by Soult, and it was maintained at the point of the bayonet. At 
the price of nearly four hours' struggle, in the course of which 
the heights were often gained, lost, and again retaken, the French 
remained masters of them. 

At the very time when their right point of support was carried 
by the French, the corps of Ney, with that of Lauriston and that 
of Regnier, amounting to 60,000 men, had established themselves 
in the enemy's rear. It was then that Blucher was compelled to 
evacuate those heights which he had defended so long and so 
valiantiy. 

But sUthough the allies were thus turned upon both flanks, and 
their wings in consequence forced in upon their centre, their re- 
treat was as orderly as it had- been after the battie of Lutzen. 
Not a gun was taken, scarce a prisoner inaid&\ \Sckft «2^«s^i:v^^qsk^ 
as if on the parade, placed their gona m ipaBL^aa. 'v\L«e«^«c ^^ 
ground permitted, and repeatedly competed V5a» Y"s»ff~ *"^ *^'*^' 
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ploj^ for the purpoee of taming them, in which operation the 
French suffered greatly.* 

The night closed, and the only decided advantage which Napo- 
leon had derived from this day of carnage, was the cutting off the 
allies from their retreat by the great roads on Silesia, and its ca- 
pital, Breslau, and driving them on the more unpracticable roads 
near to the Bohemian frontier. But they accomplished this un- 
favourable change of position without being thrown into disorder, 
or prevented from achieving the same skiUiil defence by which 
their retreat had hitherto been protected. 

The whole day of the 22d of May was spent in attacks upon the 
rear of the aUies, which were always repelled by their coolness 
and military conduct. The Emperor Napoleon placed himself in 
the very front of the pursuing column, and exposed his person to 
the heavy and well-aimed fire by which Miloradowitch covered 
his retreat. He urged his generals to the pursuit, making use of 
such expressions as betokened his impetuosity. ^ You creep, 
scoundrel," was one which he applied to a general officer upon 
such an occasion. He lost patience, in fact, when he came to 
compare the cost of the battle with its consequences, and said, in 
a tone of bad humour, " What, no results after so much carnage 
— ^not a gun — not a prisoner 9 — ^these people will not leave me so 
much as a nail." 

At the heights of Reichembach, the Russian rear-guard made 
a halt, and while the cuirassiers of the guards disputed the pass 
with the Russian lancers, the French general Bruyeres was struck 
down by a bullet. He was a veteran of the army of Italy, and 
favoured by Buonaparte, as having been a companion of his early 
honours. But Fortune had reserved for that day a still more 
severe trial of Napoleon's feelings. As he surveyed the last point 
on which the Russians continued to make a stand, a ball killed a 
trooper of his escort close by his side. ** Duroc," he said to his 
ancient and faithful follower and confidant, now the grand-master 
of his palace, ^ Fortune has a spite at us to-day." It was not 
yet exhausted. 

Some time afterwards, as the Emperor with his suite rode along 
a hollow way, three cannon were fired. One ball shivered a tree 
close to Napoleon, and rebounding, killed General Kirchenner and 
mortally wounded Duroc, whom the Emperor had just spoken to. 
A halt was ordered, and for the rest of the day Napoleon re- 
mained in frt)nt of his tent, surrounded by his guard, who pitied 
their Emperor, as if he had lost one of his children. He visited 
the dying man, whose entrails were torn by the shot, and ex- 
pressed his affection and regret. On no other but that single 
occasion was he ever observed so much exhausted, or absorbed 
by grief, as to decline listening to military details, or giving mili- 
iary orders, ** Every thing to-morrow," was his answer to those 

• Jomini, torn, iv., p. 304; ManuBcript d» \ftVa, torn, v, -p. ^JMi\ WaiXarj 
MeportB to the BmpTeaa. 
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who ventured to ask his commands. He made more than one 
decree in favour of Duroc's faswly, and impledged the sum of 200 
Napoleons in the hands of the pastor in whose house Duroc had 
expired, to raise a monument to his memory, for which he dicr 
tated a modest and affecting epitaph.^ In Bessieres and Duroc, 
Napoleon lost two of his best officers and most attached friends, 
whose sentiments had more influence on him than others in whom 
he reposed less confidence. The double deprivation was omen of 
the worst kind for his fortunes. 

In resuming the sum of the loss arising from the battle, we 
must observe that the Fr^ich suffered most, because the strong 
position of the allies covered them from the fire. Nevertheless, 
the allies lost in slain and wounded ahout 10,000 men. It would 
take perhaps 5000 more to approximate the amount of the French 
loss. 

On the day preceding that sanguinary battle, an armistice had 
been proposed by Count Nesselrode, in a letter to Caulaincourt^ 
Duke of Yicenza, in compliance, it was stated, with the wishes of 
the Court of Vienna ; it was seconded by a letter from Count 
Stadion to Talleyrand, whom, as well as Fouch^, Napoleon had 
summoned to his presence, because, perhaps, he doubted the effect 
of thdr intrigues during Ids absence, and in his difficulties. This 
armistice was to be preliminary to a negotiation, in which Austria 
proposed to assume the character of mediator. 

In the meanwhile Napoleon marched forward, occupied Bres- 
lau (from which the princesses of the Prussian royal family re- 
moved into Bohemia,) and relieved the blockade of Glogau, where 
the garrison had begun to suffer by &mine. Some bloody skir- 
mishes were fought without any general result, and where Victory 
seemed to distribute her favours equally. But the main body m 
the allies showed no inclination to a third general engagement, 
and retreating upon Upper Silesia, not even the demonstration of 
advance upon Berlin itself could bring them to action. 

The armistice was at length agreed upon, and signed on tiie 
4th of June. Buonaparte showed either a sincere wish for peace, 
or a desire to be considered as entertaining such, by renouncing 
the possession of Breslau and Lower Silesia to the allies, which 
enabled them to regain their communications with Berlin. The 
interests of the world, which had been so long conmiitted to the 
decision of the sword, seemed now about to be rested upon the 
arguments of a convention of politicians. 

1 Militerjr Beporto to the Empien ; SaTaiy, torn, tii., p. 73 ; Boron t^ain, torn. 
t, p. 441. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

Change in the rendu formerly produced by ike French Victoriee — 
Detpondency of tie OeneraU — Decay in the discipline of the 
Troops — views of Austria — Arguments in favour of Peace 
stated and discussed — Pertina^Uu of Napoleon — State of the 
French Interior — hid from him by the slavery of the Press — 
Interview betwixt Napoleon and the Austrian M%nister Metter- 
nich — Delays in the Negotiations — Plan of Pcmifieation pro- 
posed by Austria, on 7th August — The Armistice broken off on 
the 10m, when Austria Joins the Allies — Sudden placahUity of 
Napoleon at this perioa— Ascribed to the news of the Battle of 
Vittoria, 

The victories of Lutzen and Bautzen were so unexpected and 
so brilliant, that they completely dazzled all those who, reposing 
a superstitious confidence in Buonaparte's star, conceived that 
they again saw it reviving in all the splendour of its first rising. 
But the expressions of Augereau to Fouch^, at Mentz,^ as the 
latter passed to join Buonaparte at Dresden, show what was the 
sense of Napoleon's best officers. ^' Alas ! " he said, '^ our sun has 
set. How little do the two actions of which they make so much 
at Paris, resemble our victories in Italy, when I taught Buona* 
parte the art of war, which he now abuses. How much labour 
has been thrown away only to win a few marches onward ! At 
Lutzen our centre was broken, several regiments disbanded, and 
all was lost but for the Young Guard. We have taught the allies 
to beat us. After such a butchery as that of Bautzen, there 
were no results, no cannon taken, no prisoners made. The 
enemy every where opposed us with advantage, and we were 
roughly handled at Beichembach, the very day after the battle. 
Then one ball strikes off Bessieres, another Duroc ; Duroc, the 
only friend he had in the world. Bruyeres and Kirchenner are 
swept away by spent bullets. What a war I it will make an end 
of all of us. He will not make peace ; you know him as well as 
I do ; he will cause himself be surrounded by half a million of men, 
for, believe me, Austria will not be more faithful to him than 
Prussia. Yes, he will remain inflexible, and unless he be killed 
(as killed he will not be,) there is an end of all of us."* 

1 M^moired de Fouch^ torn, ii., p. 139. 

> " If Augereau did utter such nonsense, he would hare bestowed upon 
himself the double charge of folly and absurdity. Augereau did not know 
Napoleon until the latter had become a general-in-chief ; and certainly Napo- 
leon has sufficiently proved, that he had completed his course of military study 
before he commenced his campaigns in Italy. The battles of, Lutsen and 
J3aut2en are at least as memorable in the eyes of soldiers as the first battles in 
Italjr; perhaps more so, when we remember the French army was composed 
ofconacripts, marines, deficient in cavalrf ; and NvYiexi -«« c«\\ \a tct^xvd the va- 
Jour Napoleon displayed there. He auppWed everj \Yi\n%\>i \.\kftlQ!KA ^IXsa 
geniaa aad enthuauuan.''^-Lovi& BuoxAPi^KSS, i^. ^ 
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It was, indeed, generally observed, that though the French 
troops had all their usual brilliancy of courage, and although ^eir 
Emperor showed all his customary talent, the former effect of 
both upon the allies seemed in a great measure lost. The rapidity 
with which Buonaparte's soldiers made their attacks was now 
repelled with steadiness, or anticipated with yet superior alert- 
ness ; so that the French, who, during their course of victory, had 
become so secure as to neglect the precautions oi sentinels and 
{>atrols, now frequently suffered for their carelessness. On the 
other hand, the allies chose their days and hours of battle, con- 
tinued the conflict as long as they found convenient, suspended it 
when it became unfavourable, and renewed it when they saw 
cause. There was an end to the times when a battle decided the 
fate of a campaign, and a campaign the course of the war. 

It was also seen, that though Buonaparte had been able to 
renew the numbers of his army, by an unparalleled effort of 
exertion, it was not even in hU power to restore the discipline 
which the old soldiers had lost in the horrors of the Russian 
retreat, and which the young levies had never acquired. The 
Saxons and Silesians felt that the burdens which the presence of 
an armed force always must inflict, were no longer mitigated by 
the species of discipline which the French soldiers had formerly 
exercised amongst themselves, and which secured against wanton 
outrage, and waste of the plunder which they seized. But now, 
it was an ordinary thing to see one body of soldiers treading down 
and destroying the provisions, for want of which the next batta- 
lion was perhaps starving. The courage and energy of the 
French soldier were the same, but the recollection of former dis- 
tresses had made him more selfish and more wasteful, as well as 
mote ferocious. 

Those who saw matters under this disadvantageous light, went 
60 far, though friends both to France and Napoleon, as to wish 
that neither the battle of Lutzen or Bautzen had been fought, 
since they became, in their consequences, the greatest obstacles 
to a settled pacification. Even Eugene Beauhamois used this 
despairing language. It is true, they allowed that these memo- 
rable conflicts had sustained, or even elevated, the Emperor's 
military character, and that tiiere was some truth in the cottrtly 
speech of Narbonne, who, when Napoleon desired to know what 
the people at Vienna thought of these actions, replied, " Some 
think you an angel, Sire ; some a devil ; but all agree you are 
more than man." ^ But according to the sentiments of such per- 
sons, these encomiums on a point of the Emperor's character, 
which had before rendered him sufficiently feared, and suffi- 
ciently hated, were only calculated to elevate his mind above 
prudential considerations, and to render his chance of effecting a 
permanent reconciliatiou with other nations mot« d\Si>s«a2iX^S& \!kRX 

i Tottoh^ tom, U., ti, U7« 
roi, rv, ,1 • * 
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altogether impoflsible. The maxim of Europe at present seemed 
tob»^ 

" Odi accipitrem qui lemper rivit in annis.*' l ■ 

A point WBJB now reached, when Buonaparte's talents as a soldier 
were rather likely to disturb a negotiation, which an opinion of 
his moderate views in future, could such have been entertained 
on plausible grounds, would certainly have influenced favourably. 
This was particularly felt by Austria, who, after having received 
so many humiliations from Napoleon, seemed now to be called 
upon to decide on his destiny. The views of that power could 
not be mistaken. She desired to regain her lost provinces, and 
her influence in Grermany, and unquestionably would use this 
propitious hour to obtain both. But dien she desired still farther, 
for the preservation of her dominions, and of her influence, that 
France should desist from her dream of absolute dominion, and 
Napoleon from those extravagant claims of universal royalty, 
which he had hitherto broadly acted upon. To what purpose, 
was asked by the friends of peace, could it avail Buonaparte to 
maintain large armies in Germany ! To what purpose keep pos- 
session of the fortified towns, even on the eastern frontier of that 
empire, excepting to show, that, whatever temporary advantage 
Napoleon might look for in an alliance with Austria, it was no 
part of his plan to abandon his conquests, or to sink from his 
claims of supreme dominion, into a co-ordinate prince among the 
independent sovereigns of Europe. 

If he meant to prosecute the war, they urged, that his linger- 
ing in Saxony and Prussia would certainly induce Austiia to join 
the coalition against him ; and that, supposing Dresden to be the 
pivot of his operations, he would be exposed to be taken in flank 
by the immense armies of Austria descending upon the valley of 
the Elbe, from the passes of the Bohemian mountains. 

Another, and a very opposite course of measures, would, said 
the same counsellors, be at once a guarantee to Austria of the 
French Emperor's peaceable intentions, and tend to check and 
intimidate the other allies. Let Napoleon evacuate of free will 
the blockaded fortresses upon the Oder and Elbe, and thereby 
add to his army 50^000 veteran troops. Let him, with these and 
his present army, fall back on the Rhine, so often acknowledged 
as ^e natural boundary of France. Who would dare to attack 
him on his own strong frontier, with such an army in front, and 
all the resources of France in his rear ? Not Austria ; for, if 
assured that Napoleon had abandoned his scheme to make 
France victorious, and limited his views to making her happy, 
that power would surely desire to maintain a dynasty connected 
with her own, on a throne which might become a protection and 
onuuneDt to Europe, instead of being her scourge and terror, 

< " J Jt«U the hawk wWi.\iianU^«i\A^«s'' 
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The northern nations, Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, would have 
no motive to undertake so wild a crusade as a march to the 
Rhine ; and Great Britain, her commerce restored, and the peace 
of the continent established, could not, if she were desirous, find 
any sound reason for protracting the war, which she had always 
carried on against the system, not the person, of Buonaparte, 
until events showed, that they were ihdivisible. Thus France, by 
assuming an attitude which expressed moderation as well as firm- 
ness, might cause the swords of the allies to fall from their hands 
without another drop of blood being shed. 

Indeed, although it may appear, that by the course recom- 
mended Napoleon must have made great sacrifices, yet, as cir- 
cumstances stood, he resigned claims dependent on the chance of 
war, rather than advantages in possession, and yielded up little 
or nothing that was firmly and effectually part of his empire. 
This will appear from a glance at the terms of the supposed sur- 
render. 

Spain he must have relinquished all claim to. But Nflpoleon 
had just received accounts of the decisive battle of Yittoria, which 
sealed the emancipation of the Peninsula ; and he must have been 
aware, that in this long-contested point he would lose nothing of 
which the fate of war had not previously deprived him, and would 
obtain for the south-western provinces of France protection 
against the army of the Duke of Wellington, which already 
threatened invasion. 

Germany was indeed partly in Napoleon's possession, as far as 
the occupation of fortresses, and such treaties as he had imposed 
on his vassal-princes, could give him influence. But the whole 
nation, in every city and province, was alienated from France 
and her ruler, on account of the paramount sovereignty which he 
had assumed, and the distresses which he had brought upon them 
by the unceasing demand of troops for distant expeditions, and by 
his continental system. Besides, the enfranchisement of Germany 
was the very question of war and peace; and that not being 
granted. Napoleon must have been well aware that he must fight 
out the battie with Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, the insurgent 
Germans ready to arise on every hand, and all the weighty force 
of Austria to back them. If peace was to be established on any 
terms, the destruction of the unnatural influence of France on 
the right side of the Rhine must have been an indispensable 
article ; and it was better for Napoleon to make the cession vo- 
luntarily, than to wait, till, through the insurrection of the people, 
and the discontent of the monarchs lately his dependents, the 
whole system should explode and go to pieces of itself. 

England would, doubtless, insist on the liberation of Holland ; 
yet even this could be no great sacrifice on the part of Napoleon, 
who would have retained Flanders, and t\iQ yi\io\&\&l\^^^ cfL*^^ 
Bhine, from HnniDgen to Clevea, incVudVu^ ^^ ^liw^i \««f\^«^«^ 
ofth^ meient Duk9§ rtf Burgundy, ^\uc^\ksA x«iN«s>a^^^oV^'^ 
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the former Kings of France. The emancipation of Holland migbt 
have been also compensated, by the nstoration of some ci the 
French colonies. England has never made hard bargains on the 
occasion of a general peace. 

There might have been difficulties on the subject of Italy ; but 
the near connexion betwixt the Emperors of Austria and France 
offered various means of accommodating these. Italy might, for 
example, have made an appanage for Eugene^ or, in the case of 
such existing, for Buonapurte's second son, so as to insure the 
kingdoms of France and Italy passing into distinct and indepen- 
dent sovereignties in the next reign ; or, it is believed, that if 
Austria had been absolutely determined to break off the treaty 
for this sole object, she would have found the belligerent powera 
inclined in their turn to act as mediators, and been herself com- 
pelled to listen to moderate terms. 

From what has been said, it would appear that such cessions 
as have been hinted at, would at once have put an end to the war, 
leaving Napoleon still in possession of the fairest kingdom of 
Europe, augmented to an extent of territory greatly beyond what 
her most powerful monarchs before him had ever possessed; 
while, on the other hand, the countries and claims which, in the 
case supposed, he was called upon to resign, resembled the 
wounded mast in the tempest, which the seaman cuts away pur- 
posely, as endangering the vessel which it has ceased to assist. 
But it unfortunately happened, that Buonaparte, generally tena- 
cious of his own opinion, and particularly when his reputation 
was concerned, imagined to himself that he could not cut away 
the mast without striking the colours which were nailed to it ; 
that he could not resign his high pretensions, however unreason- 
able, without dimming his personal glory, in the lustre of which 
he placed his happiness.^ 

He would not, therefore, listen to those, who, with such argu- 
ments as we have above stated, pressed him to make a virtue of 
necessity, and assume a merit from giving up what he could not 
attempt to hold, without its being in aU probability wrested from 
him. He persisted in maintaining the contrary, referred back to 
the various instances in which he had come off in triumph, when 
every other person had despaired of his safety, and had previously 
protested against the hazardous means which he used to ascertain 
it. This pertinacity did not arise solely out of the natural con- 
fidence in his own superiority, which always attends minds so 
powerful and so determined ; it was fostered by the whole course 
of his life. ^ At the age of thirty," he said of himself, ^ I had 

1 " Sir Walter Scott must allow that the end has too clearly shown how well 

this opinion of Napoleon was founded. I confess having, at this period, urged 

B peace at whatever price it might be obtained, and having used every effort. 

however feeble, to influence my brother', but I also confess, I then believed 

peace really was desired ; whereas aubaeoaent eveTi\aYM.'v«'mv(«^^bA.\.\.^« d«* 

Mtmction of Napoleon and the abaMmeMof TnAQ»iiT«t«UA^'^«^^V«r«:« 

^LOUTB BVOITAPAMTM, 
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gained victories — I ha4 influenced the world — I had appeased a 
national tempest — ^had nielted parties into one — ^had rallied a na- 
tion. I have, it must be allowed, been spoiled by success — I have 
always been in supreme command. From my first entrance into 
life I have enjoyed high power, and circumstances and my own 
force of character have been such, that from the instant I gained 
a superiority, I have recognised neither masters nor laws."^ 

To a confession so ingenuous, the historiui can add noting. 
It is no wonder, that one to whom luck had been uniformly favour- 
able, should love the excitation of the play, and, making cast alter 
cast in confidence of his own fortune, press the winning game 
until it became a losing one, instead of withdrawing from the 
table, as prudence would have dictated, when the stakes deepened, 
and the luck began to change. Napoleon had established in his 
own mind, as well as that of others, an opinion, that he, in his 
proper person, enjoyed an amnesty from the ordinary chamces of 
fortune.^ This was a belief most useful to him, as it was received 
by others, but dangerous in his own adoption of it, since it hinder- 
ed him from listening in his own case to calculations, which in 
that of others he would have allowed to be well founded. 

Both Talleyrand and Fouch^ gave their master the advantage 
of their experience on this occasion, and touched with less or 
more reserve upon the terror which his ambition had spread^ 
and the determination of the alUes, as well as Austria, not to 
make peace without such a guarantee as should protect them 
against future encroachments. Napoleon rejected their opinion 
and advice with disdain, imputing it to their doubts in the per- 
severing exertions of his genius, or to an anxiety for their own 
private fortunes, which induced them to desire at all risks the 
end of the war. 

His miUtary counsellors endeavoured to enforce similar advice, 
with the same want of success. Berthier, with the assistance of 
the celebrated engineer, Rogniat, had drawn up a plan for re- 
moving the French army, reinforced with aU the garrisons which 
they had in Grermany, from the line of the Elbe to that of the 
Rhine. 

<< Good God !" exclaimed Buonaparte, as he glanced at the la- 
bours of his adjutant-general, '^ ten lost battles could not bring 
me so low as you would have me stoop, and tha^ too, when I 
command so many strong places on the Elbe and Oder. Dresden 
is the point on which I will manoeuvre to receive all attacks, 
while my enemies develope themselves like a Une of circum- 

1 Journal, &c. par le Comte de Las Cases, torn, ir., partie 7ti^me, p. 26.— S. 

s The following is a ludicrous instance. When the explosion of the infernal 
machine took place, a bystander rushed into a company, and exclaimed, " The 
First Consul is blown up." An Austrian yeterui cnancing to be of the i9axt<{^ 
who had witnessed Napoleon's wonderful escapes duTm^>Cti«\\A2)Sa5i<£»ssc^v&S£^^ 
exclaimed, in ridicule of the facile creduUty of t\ve tveN^waow^cv, '■'' ^e.W^-'wxv 
vp !—Ah, you little icnow your man— 1 Yriu -wa^ex aX ^Sa xaavnetiX. \i» "^* ^ 
wfiJJatanjofua. JJIuu>waUhi8tnQk«man3a^KS^>^*^''~'^* 
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ference round a centre. Do you suppose it possible for troopa 
of various nations, and variously commanded, to act with regu- 
larity upon such an extensive line of operations! The enemy 
cannot force me back on the Rhine, till they have gained ten bat- 
tles ; but allow me only one victory, and I will march on their 
capitals of Berlin and Breslau, relieve my garrisons on the Vis- 
tula and Oder, and force the allies to such a peace as shall leave 
my glory untarnished. Your defensive retreat does not suit me ; 
besides, I do not ask you for plans, but for assistance to carry 
into execution my own projects." ^ 

Thus Napoleon silenced his military as well as his civil ooon- 
sellors. But there was one adviser whose mouth he had stopt, 
whose advice, if it could have reached him, would probably have 
altered his fatal resolution. One of Buonaparte's most impolitic 
as well as unjustifiable measures had been, his total destruction 
of every mode by which the pubUc opinion of the people of 
France could be manifested. His system of despotism, which 
had left no manner of expression whatever, either by public 
meetings, by means of the press, or through the representative 
bodies, by which the national sentiments on public affairs could 
be made known, became now a serious evil. The manifestation 
of public opinion was miserably supplied by the voices of hired 
functionaries, who, like artificial fountains, merely returned back 
with various flourishes the sentiments with which they had been 
supplied from the common reservoir at Paris. Had free agents 
of any kind been permitted to report upon the state of the public 
mind, Napoleon would have had before him a picture which 
would have quickly summoned him back to France. He would 
have heard that the nation, blind to the evils of war, while 
dazzled with victory and miUtary glory, had become acutely 
sensible of them so soon as these evils became associated with 
defeats, and the occasion of new draughts on the population of 
France. He would have learned that the fatal retreat of Mos- 
cow, and this precarious campaign of Saxony, had awakened par- 
ties and interests which had long been dormant — ^that the name 
of the Bourbons was again mentioned in the west — ^that 50,000 
recusant conscripts were wandering through France, forming 
themselves into bands, and ready to join any standard which 
was raised against the imperial authority; and that, in the Legis- 
lative Body, as well as the Senate, there was already organised 
a tacit opposition to his government, that wanted but a moment 
of weakness to show itself. 

All this, and more, he would have learned; and must have 
been taught the necessity of concentrating his forces, returning to 
the frontiers of France, recovering the allegiance of those who 
hesitated, by accepting the best terms of peace which he could 
extort from the allies, and assuming on the Rhine such a firm 

1 .Fottcb^ tola. IL, p. 163. 
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attitude of defence as should at once overawe domestic dissatisfac- 
tion, and repel foreign invasion. But the least spiracle, by which 
the voice of France could find its way to the ears of her sove- 
reign, was -effectually closed.. The fate of Napoleon turned on 
this circumstance ; for the sovereign who deprives himself of the 
means of collecting the general sense of the nation over which he 
rules, is like the householder who destroys his faithful mastiff. 
Both may, perhaps, alarm their master by baying without just 
cause, or alt an inconvenient time ; but when the hour of action 
comes, no other sentinel can supply the want of their vigilance. 

The armistice now afforded an apt occasion for arranging a 
general peace, or rather (for that was the real purpose) for giv- 
ing Austria an opportunity of declaring what were her real and 
definitive intentions in this unexpected crisis, which had reu' 
dered her to a great degree arbitress of the fate of Europe. Na- 
poleon, from his first arrival in Saxony, had adopted a belief, 
that although Austria was likely to use the present crisis as an 
opportunity of compelling him to restore the lUyrian provinces, 
and perhaps other territories of which former wars had deprived 
her, yet that in the end, the family connexion, with the awe en- 
tertained for his talents, would prevail to hinder her cabinet from 
uniting their cause to that of the allies. An expression had dropt 
from the Austrian minister Mettemich, which would have al- 
tered this belief, had it been reported to him. 

Maret, Duke of Bassano, had pressed the Austrian hard on 
the ties arising from the marriage, when the Austrian answered 
emphatically, ** The marriage — ^yes, the marriage — it was a match 
founded on political considerations; but" 

This single brief word disclosed as much as does the least key 
when it opens the strongest cabinet — it made it clear that the 
connexion formed by the marriage would not prevent Austria 
from taking the line in the present dispute which general policy 
demanded. And this was soon seen when Count Mettemich 
came to Dresden to have an audience of Napoleon. 

This celebrated statesman and accomplished courtier had been 
very acceptable at the Tuileries, and Napoleon seems to have 
imagined him one of those persons whose gaiety and good-humour 
were combined with a flexible character, liable to be mastered 
and guided by one of power and energy like his own. This was 
a great mistake. Mettemich, a man of liveliness and address 
when in society, was firm and decisive in business. He saw that 
the opportunity of controlling the absolute power of France and 
of Buonaparte had at length arrived, and was determined, so far 
as Austria was concerned, and under his administration, that no 
partial views or advantages should prevent its being effectually 
employed. His interview with Napoleon took place at Dresden 
on the 28th June, and the following part\c>\\aT&«cce «LCiCc^^\fc\\ — 

Napoleon alw&ya piqued himself on a -DlaVn, dovjXL-Tv^V «Xj^\^ ^"^ 
negotiMiott, or r&tber upon his sy&tieui ot 9X ouci^ «svsiQ»\ffiL<»ax^^'*^o^ 
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only temiB on which he would oGnsent to negotiate. He would 
hear of no coonter-projecty and admit of no medium betwixt the 
resumption of hoetikties, and acceptance of peace upon the terms 
which it suited him to dictate. Xhis frank and unanswerable 
mode of treating greatly tended to abridge the formalities of di- 
plomacy ; it had but this single disadvantage, that it was <mly 
suitable for the lips of a victor, whose renewal of war waa to be, 
in all human probability, the resuming a career of victory. Such, 
a tone of negotiation became the Roman Praetor, when he ^i- 
vironed with a circle the feeble Eastern monarch, and insisted on 
a categorical answer to the terms he had proposed, ere he should 
step beyond the line ; and periiaps it became Napoleon, when, at 
Campo Formio, he threw down the piece of porcelain, declaring 
that the Austrian empire should be destroyed in the same man- 
ner, unless they instantly accepted his conditions. But the same 
abrupt dictatorial manner was less feUcitously employed, when 
the question was to persuade Austria not to throw her force of 
200,000 men into the scale of the allies, which already too equally 
balanced that of France ; yet that iU-chosen tone may be ob- 
served in the following couKrence. 

Napoleon upbraided Mettemich with having favoured his ad- 
versaries, by being so tardy in opening the negotiation. He in» 
timated that the Austrian minister perhaps staid away, in order 
that France might be reduced to a lower state than at the open- 
ing of the campaign ; while now that he had gained two baUles, 
Austria thrust in her mediation, that he might be prevented 
from following up his success. In claiming to be a negotiator, 
Austria, he said, was neither his friend nor his impartial judge-r- 
she was his enemy. ** You were about to declare yourself," he 
said, ^ when the victory at Lutzen rendered it prudent in the 
first place to collect more forces. Now you have assembled be- 
hind the screen of the Bohemian mountains 200,000 men under 
Schwartzenberg's command. Ah, Mettemich ! I guess the pur- 
pose of your Cabinet. You wish to profit by my embarniss- 
ments, and seize on the favourable moment to regain as much as 
you can of what I have taken from you. The only question with 
you is, whether you will make most by allowing me to ransom 
myself, or by going to war with met — You are uncertain on that 
point ; and perhaps you only come here to ascertain which is your 
best course. Well, let us drive a bargain — how much is it you 
want?" 

To this insulting commencement Mettemich repUed, that ^ the 
only advantage desired by his master, was to see that moderation 
and respect for the rights of nations which filled his own bosom, 
"eBtored to the general councils of Europe, and such a well-balan- 
9d aystem introduced as should place the universal tranquiUity 
ider the guarantee of an asaociatVon oi m^e^wieivt states.*' 
It was easy to see which way ihA& ^omXxA, vci^ \o w>asa;\A^A 
•• atmUunon. Napoleon affecWd V> ^«^^ '^^ aa ^^i:^ ^ 
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speech, which was to cloak the private views of Austria. '< I 
speak clearly/' he said, " and come to the point. Will it suit 
you to accept of lUyria, and to remain neuter) — Your neutrality 
is all I require. I can deal with the Russians and Prussians 
with my own army." — " Ah, Sire," replied Mettemich, " it de- 
pends solely on your Majesty to unite all our forces with yours. 
But the truth must be told. Matters are come to that extremity 
that Austria cannot remain neutral — We must be with you, or 
against you.*'* 

After this expUcit declaration, from which it was to be inferred 
that Austria would not lay aside her arms, unless Buonaparte 
would comply with the terms which she had fixed upon as the con- 
ditions of a general pacification, and that she was determined to re- 
fuse all that might be offered as a bribe for her neutrality, the Em- 
peror of France and the Austrian statesman retired into a cabinet, 
apart from the secretaries, where it is to be presumed Mettemich 
communicated more specifically the conditions which Austria had 
to propose. Napoleon's voice was presently heard exclaiming 
aloud, << What ! not only Illyria, but half of Italy, the restoration 
of the Pope, and the abandoning of Poland, and the resignation of 
Spain, and Holland, and the confederation of the Rhine, and 
Switzerland ! Is this your moderation ? You hawk about your 
alliance from the one camp to the other, where the greatest par- 
tition of territory is to be obtained, and then you talk of the in- 
dependence of nations ! In plain truth, you would have Italy ; 
Sweden demands Norway; Prussia requires Saxony; England 
would have Holland and Belgium — You would dismember the 
French empire ; and all these changes to be operated by Austria's 
mere thi^t of going to mac. Can you pretend to win, by a single 
stroke of the pen, so many of the strongest fortresses in Europe, 
the keys of which I have gained by battles and victories 1 And 
think you that I will be so docile as to march back my soldiers, 
with their arms reversed, over the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, and by subscribing a treaty, which is one vast capitu- 
lation, deliver myself, like a fool, into the hands of my enemies, 
and trust for a doubtful permission to exist, to their generosity ! 
Is it when my armv is triumphing at the gates of Berlin and 
Breslau, that Austria hopes to extort such a cession from me, 
without striking a blow or drawing a sword ) It is an affront to 
expect it. And is it my father-in-law who entertains such a pro- 

{'ectl Is it he who sends you to me 1 In what attitude would 
le place me before the eyes of the French people ! He is in a 
strange mistake if he supposes that a mutilated throne can, in 

France, afford shelter to his daughter and his grandson Ah, 

Mettemich," he concluded, << what has England given you to in- 
duce you to make war on me \ " 

The Austrian minister, disdaining to d,eieii^\m!nai^ ^^gtisiL^^iA 

i Fpncb^ torn, iL, p. 148. S^e filio Sa'ftt^* ^<»^' i^»>T^ 
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coarse an acei]8ati<m, only replied by a look of seorn and resent- 
ment. A profound silence followed, during which Napole<Mi and 
Mettemich traversed the apartment with long steps, withoat look- 
ing at each other. Napoleon dropt his hat, perhaps to give a 
torn to this awkward situation. But Metternich was too deeply 
affronted for any o£Bce of courtesy, and the Emperor was obliged 
to lift it himseUr. Buonaparte then resumed the discourse, in a 
more temperate strain, and said he did not yet despair of peace. 
He inasted that the congress should be assembled, and that, ev^i 
if hostilities should reconmience, negotiations for peace should, 
nevertheless, not be discontinued. And, like a wary trader, when 
driving a bargain, he whispered Mettemich, that his offSer of 
Illyria was not kit Icut word,^ 

His last word, however, had been in reality spoken, and both 
he and Mettemich were fully acquainted with each other's views. 
Mettemich had refused all private conditions which could be 
offered to detach Austria from the general cause, and Buonaparte 
had rejected as an insult any terms which went to lower hun to 
a rank of equality with the other sovereigns of Europe. He 
would be GeBsar or nothing. It did not mend the prospect of ne- 
gotiation, that he had formally insulted one of the persons most 
influential in the Austrian councils. The chance of peace seemed 
farther off than ever. 

Accordingly, all the proceedings at the Congress of Prague 
were lingering and evasive. The meeting had been fixed for the 
5th July, and the dissolution was postponed till the lOth Augusf, 
in order to allow time for trying to adjust the disputed claims. 
England had declined being concerned with the armistice, alleg- 
ing she was satisfied that Napoleon would come to no reasonaUe 
terms. Caulaincourt, to whom Buonaparte chiefly trusted the 
negotiation, did not appear till 25th July, detained, it was idly 
alleged, by his services as an officer of the palace. Austria spun 
out the time by proposing that the other commissioners should 
hold no direct intercourse, but only negotiate through the me- 
dium of the mediator. Other disputes arose; and, in fact, it 
seems as if all parties manoeuvred to gain time, wi^ a view to 
forward military preparations, rather than to avail themselves 
of the brief space allowed for adjusting the articles of peace. 
At length, so late as the 7th August, Austria produced her plan 
of pacification, of which the bases were the following : — I. The 
dissolution of the grand duchy of Warsaw, which was to be divi- 
ded between Russia, Prussia, and Austria. II. The re-establish- 
ment of the Hanseatic towns in their former independence. 
III. The reconstruction of Prussia, assigning to that lungdom a 
frontier on the Elbe. IV. The cession to Austria of the mari- 
time town of Trieste, with the Illyrian provinces. The emanci- 
pation of Spun and Holland, as matters in which England, no 

J Fouch^ torn. U., p. UO. 
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party to the Congress, took chief interest, was nottstini^d for the 
present, but reserved for consideration at the general peace. A 
Qoncluding article stipulated that the condition of the European 
powers, great and sniall, as might be settled at the peace, should 
be guaranteed to all and each of them, and not innovated upon 
except by general consent. 

Buonaparte in return offered much, but most of his cessions 
were clogged with conditions, which at once showed how unwill- 
ingly they were made, and seemed in most cases, to provide the 
means of annulling them when times should be favourable. 

I. The grand duchy of Warsaw Napoleon agreed to yield up, 
but stipulated that Dantzic, with its fortifications demolished, 
should remain a free town, and that Saxony should be indemni- 
fied for the cession of the duchy, at the expense of Prussia and 
' Austria. II. The cession of the lUyrian provinces was agreed 
to, but the seaport of Trieste was reserved. III. Contained a 
stipulation that the German confederation should extend to the 
Oder. Lastly, the territory of Denmark was to be guaranteed. 

Before this tardy agreement to grant some of the terms which 
the allies had demanded, could arrive at Prague, the 10th of 
August, the day which concluded the armistice, had expired, and 
Austria had passed from the friendship of France into the fede- 
ration of the allies. On the night betwixt the 10th and 11th, 
rockets of a new and brilliant kind flickered in the air from 
height to height, betwixt Prague and Trachenberg, the head- 
quarters of the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia, to an- 
*iu)unce to these sovereigns that the armistice was broken off. 

Mettemich and Caulaincourt still continued their negotiations ; 
and Napoleon seemed on a sudden sincerely desirous of the peace 
about which he had hitherto trifled. Mettemich persisted in his 
demand of Trieste and the Hanse towns. He rejected the exten- 
sion of the Confederation of the Rhine, as a demand made at a 
time so ill-chosen as to be nearly ridiculous ; and he required 
that the independence of Germany should be declared free, as 
well as that of Switzerland. 

Buonaparte at length consented to all these demands, which, 
if they had been admitted during his interview with Mettemich, 
on 28th June, or declared lo the Congress before the 10th August, 
must have availed to secure peace. It is probable, either that 
Napoleon was unwilling to make his mind up to consent to terms 
which he thought humiliating, or that he made the concessions 
at a time when they would not, in all likelihood, be accepted, in 
order that he might obtain the chance of war, yet preserve with 
his subjects the credit of having been willing to make peace. 

It has been said, with much plausibility, that the allies, on their 
part, were confirmed in their resolution to demand high terms^ 
by the news of the decisive battle of VittoTia, Mi^\)ci^ y^^^^^"* 
that, in consequence, the Duke of WeVAmg^tfa «>.t\xv3 \fiA^\^i»> 
gooa employed in the invftsion of Fxvice. '^ai'^Vfeaa «st\s?c\aMi»»' 
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the same impreflcion, and sent Soult, the ablest of Ins genenh to 
make a stand, if possible, against the victorious English genera! - 
and protect at least the territory of France iteelfl^ 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Amount and distriinUion of the French Army at the resumption of 
Hostilities — of the ArmUe of the Allies — Plan of the Campaign 
on both sides — Return of Moreau from America^ to join the 
Allies — Attack on Dresden by the Allies on 26th August — Na- 
poleon arrives to its succour — Battle continued on the 27th — 
l)eath of General Moreau — Defeat and Retreat of the AUies, 
icith great loss — Napoleon returns from the pursuit to Dresden, 
indisposed — Fandamme attacks the Allies at Culm — is driven 
back towcvrds PetersuxUd — Conflict on the heights of Peterstoald — 
Vandamme is Defeated ana made prisoner — Effects of the 
victory of Culm, on the Allies — and on Napoleon, 

At no period during the amustioe had the hopes of peace been 
80 probable, as to suspend for a moment the most active prepan^ 
tions for war. 

Napoleon, determined, as we have already seen, to x«nd«r 
Dresden the centre of his operations, had exerted the utmost 
industry in converting that beautiful capital into a species of 
citadel. All the trees in the neighbourhood, including those which 
so much adorned the public gardens and walks, had been cut 
down, and employed in the construction of a chain of redoubts 
and field-works, secured by fosses and palisades, which were cal- 
culated to render the city very defensible. But, besides Dresden 
itself, with the neighbouring mountain-fortresses, the French 
Emperor possessed as strongly fortified places, Torgau, Witten- 
berg, Magdeburg, and others on the Elbe, which secured him the 
possession of the rich and beautiful valley of that river. He had 
established an intrenched camp at the celebrated position <^ 
Pima, and thrown a bridge of boats over the Elbe, near Koenig- 
stein, for the purpose of maintaining a communication betwixt 
that mountain-fortress and tiie fort of St<^pen. This showed Na- 
poleon's apprehension of an attack from the mountains of Bohe- 

1 The conrt of Napoleon were amused at this time by an incident connected 
with Sonlt's departure. As he had been desired to command in the German 
campaign, this new destination compelled him to sell his hmses, and make 
various other inconvenient sacrifices to the hurry of the moment. His wife, the 
Duchess of Dalmatia, a lady of a spirit equal to that of the great soldier to 
whom she was wedded, went boldjy into the Emperor's presence to state her 
grievances ; to insist that her husband had been subjected to too macfa fa- 
tiguing service, and to remonstrate against his being employed in the Pyrenees. 
" Go. madam," said Napoleon sternly ; " remember that I am not yonr bus- 
band, and if I were, you dared not use tne thus. Go, and remember it is a 
wife's duty to assist her husband, not to tease Yatn."^ ^ucStv ^w^a^ v,>ii\t\\ every 
respect to the lady,' who might, notvritYvstandMv?,, Ao -^^W t» \« «««^^^ ^* 
Imperial ** Taming of a Shjew."— S.— So* M6im)w« d«^<>wwa,>«iBu^,vViK. 
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mia, behind which the Austrians had been assembling their army. 
In this destined battle-ground, Napoleon assembled the young 
conscripts, who continued to pour from the French frontier ; and 
who, by a singularly ingenious species of combination, were learn* 
ing the duties of their new condition, even while, with arms in 
their hands for the first time, they were marching to the fi^ld of 
action.^ 

In the beginning of August, Napoleon had aasembled about 
250,000 men in Saxony and Silesia. This great force was sta- 
tioned so as best to confront the enemy on the points where they 
had assembled their troops. At Leipsic, there were collected 
60,000 men, under command of Oudinot. M Loewenberg, Gold- 
berg, Bantzlau, and other towns on the borders of Silesia, were 
100,000 men, commanded by Macdonald. Another army of . 
50,000 were quartered in Lusatia, near Zittau. St. Cyr, with 
20,000, was stationed near Pima, to observe the mountiuns of 
Bohemia, and the passes through which the Elbe discharges its 
waters upon Saxony. In Dresden the Emperor himself lay with 
his guard, amounting to 25,000 men, the flower of his army. 
Besides these hosts, Buonaparte had a considerable army in Italy 
under the Viceroy Eugene ; and 25,000 Bavarians were assembled 
as an army of reserve, under General Wrede. Almost all his old 
lieutenants, who had fought, and won so often in his cause, were 
summoned to attend this important war ; and even Murat, who 
had been on indifferent terms with his relative, came anew from 
his beautiful capital of Naples, to enjoy the pleasure of wielding 
his sabre against his old firiends the Cossacks. 

The preparations of the allies were upon a scale equally ample. 
The accession of the Austrians had placed at disposal in Bohemia 
120,000 men, to whom the allies joined 80,000 Russians and 
Prussians, which brought the whole force to 200,000 men. 
Schwartzenberg had been selected to command this, which was 
called the grand army of the allies — a judicious choice, not only 
as a fitting compliment to the Emperor of Austria, who had 
joined the confederacy at so critical a moment, but on account of 
Schwartzenberg's military talents, his excellent sound sense, 
penetration, good-humour, and placidity of temper; qualities 
essential in every general, but especially in him upon whom 
reposes the delicate duty of commanding an army composed of 
different nations. This large host lay in and about Prague, and, 
concealed by the chain of mils called the Erzgebirge, was ready 

1 Aceordisg to orders aGcnrately calculated, the little bands of recruits, 
setting off from different points, or depots on the frontier, met together at places 
assigned, and, as their numbers increased by each successive junction, were 
formed first into companies, next into battalions, and last into regiments ; learn- 
ing, of course, to practise suoceasivel; the duties belonging to these various 
bodies. When they joined the army, these combinations, which had but beeu. 
adopted temporarily, were laid aside, the union of t.Yv« m«xc\vSst%\)aX\»!i\wsL^^ 
solved and the coDBoriptt distributed amouR old t«^«u\», "tiXvciift «wkv^ 
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to rush into Saxony as soon as an opportonity should offer of sm^ 
prising Dresden. 

The other moiety of the original invading army amounting to 
80,000, oonmsting of Russians and Prussians, called the army of 
Silesia, and commanded by Blucher, defended the frontier of 
that country, and the road to Breslau. Nearer the gates of 
Berlin was the Crown Prince of Sweden, with an army conast- 
ing of ^0,000 Swedes, and about 60,000 Prussians and Russians ; 
the former being the corps of Bulow and Tauenzein, the latter 
those of Winzengerode and Woronzoff. Besides these armies, 
Walmoden, with a force consisting of 30,000 Russians, Prussians, 
and insurgent Grermans, was at Schwerin, in the duchy of Meck- 
lenberg ; Hiller, with 40,000 Austrians, watched the Italian army 
of the Viceroy ; and the Prince of Reuss confronted the Bavarian 
troops with an army equal in strength to Wrede's own. 

The allies had agreed upon a phm of operations equally cau- 
tious and effective. It is believed to have been originally sketched 
by the Crown Prince of Sweden, and afterwards revised and ap- 
proved by the celebrated Moreau. That renowned French gene- 
ral had been induced, by the complexion of matters in Europe, 
and the invitation of Russia, to leave America, join the camp of 
the allies, and bring all the knowledge of the art of war, for which 
he was so fomous, to enlighten their military councils. His con- 
duct in thus passing over to the camp of France's enemies, has 
been ably defended by some as the act of a patriot who desired 
to destroy the despotism which had been established in his 
country, while others have censured him for arming against his 
native land, in revenge for unworthy usage which he had received 
from its ruler. Much of the justice of the case must rest upon 
what we cannot know — the purpose, namely, of Moreau, in case 
of ultimate success. He certainly had not, as Bemadotte might 
plead, acquired such rights in, and such obligations to another 
country, as to supersede the natural claims of his birth-place. 
Yet he might be justified in the eye of patriotism, if his ultimate 
object really was to restore France to a rational degree of liberty, 
under a regulated government; and such it is stated to have 
been. Any purpose short of this must leave him guilty of the 
charge of having sacrificed his duty to his country to his private 
revenge. He was, however, highly. honoured by the Emperor of 
Russia in particular ; and his presence was justly considered as a 
great accession to the council of war of the allies. 

So many men of talent, and two of them masters of the French 
tactics, had no difficulty in divining the mode in which Buona- 
parte meant to conduct the present campaign. They easily saw 
that he intended to join his strong and effective reserve of the 
Guard to any of the armies placed on the frontier of Saxony, 
where a point of attack presented itself; and thus advance upon, 
^rerpower, and destroy the enemy ^YiomYie ^oraXdi ^sASsii^xLti^ 
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out of the circle of hunters, who surround him with protended 
spears. To meet this mode of attack, which might otherwise have 
been the means of the allied armies being defeated successively 
and in detail, it was resolved that the general against whom 
Buonaparte's first effort should be directed, should on no account 
accept of the proffered battle, but, withdrawing his troops before 
the Emperor, should decoy him as far as possible in pursuit, while 
at the same time the other armies of the allies should advance 
upon his rear, destroy his communications, and finally effect their 
purpose of closing round him in every direction. 

The grand army, commanded by Schwartzenberg, was particu- 
larly directed to this latter task, because, while it would have 
been dangerous in Napoleon on that point to have sought them 
out by storming the mountain-passes of Bohemia, nothing could 
be more easy for Schwartzenberg than to rush down upon Dres- 
den when Buonaparte should leave that city uncovered, for how- 
ever short an interval. 

Blucher was the first who, advancing from Silesia, and menac- 
ing the armies of Macdonald and Ney, induced Buonaparte to 
march to join them with his Guard, and with a great body of 
cavalry commanded by Latour Maubourg. He left Dresden on 
the 15th August ; he threw bridges over the Bober, and advanced 
with rapidity, bringing forward Macdonald's division in aid of 
his own force. But the Prussian general was faithful to the plan 
laid down. He made an admirable retreat across the Katzbach, 
admitting the French to nothing but skirmishes, in which the 
allies had some advantage. FinsUly, he established himself in a 
position on the river Niesse, near Jauer, so as to cover Silesia and 
its capital. 

On the 21st August, Napoleon learned the interesting news, 
that while he was pressing forward on the retreating Prussians, 
Dresden was in the utmost danger of being taken. His guards 
had instant orders to return to &xony. He himself set out early 
on the 23d. Tt was full time ; for Schwartzenberg, with whom 
came the Sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, as well as General 
Moreau, had descended from Bohemia, and, concentittting their 
grand army on the left bank of the Elbe, were already approach- 
ing the walls of Dresden, Napoleon's point of support, and the 
pivot of his operations. Leaving, therefore, to Miftcdonald the 
task of controlling Blucher, the Emperor set out with the llite of 
his army ; yet, with all the speed he could exert, very nearly 
came too late to save the object of his solicitude. 

General St. Cyr, who had been left with about 20,000 men to 
observe the Bohemian passes, was in no condition to make a stand, 
when they poured out upon him six or seven times his own num- 
ber. He threw himself with his troops into Dresden, in hopes, 
by means of its recent fortifications, to defend it >aw\\\.N}cw^ vcx>:4^ 
of NapoJeoD. The allies having iound ^t\\^ t«»s!»»r» ^^^^"^ 
mrabr dkfJ^^d thw bug© army \»ioi^ iQa* «X|> ^&BTvft^>c»»^ 
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fonr eolmnns, abont four o'clock on the 25tli Angnst^ and in- 
stantly commenced the assault. If they should be able to take 
Dresden before it could be relieved by Buonaparte, the war might 
be considered as neaiiy ended, since they would in that ease ob- 
tain complete command of his line of communication with France, 
and had at their mercy his recruits and supplies of every kmd. 

The scheme of attack was excellently laid, but the allied gene- 
rals did not pursue it with the necessary activity. The signal for 
onset should have been given instantly, yet they paused for the 
arrival of Klenau, with an additional corps d*arm6e, and the as- 
sault was postponed until next morning. 

On the 26th, at break of day, the allies advanced in six columns, 
under a tremendous fire. They carried a great redoubt near the 
city -gate of Dippoldiswalde, and soon after another ; they closed 
on the French on every point ; the bombs and balls began to &11 
thick on the streets and houses of the terrified city ; and in en- 
gaging all his reserves, St Cyr, whose conduct was heroical, felt 
he had yet too few men to defend works of such extent. It was 
at this crisis, while all thought a surrender was inevitable, that 
columns, rushing forward with the rapidity of a torrent, were 
seen advancing on Dresden from the right side of the Elbe, sweep- 
ing over its magnificent bridges, and pressing through the streets, 
to engage in me defence of the almost overpowered city. The 
Child of Destiny himself was beheld amidst hiis soldiers, who, fur 
from exhibiting fatigue, notwithstanding a severe forced march 
from the frontiers of Silesia, demanded, with loud cries, to be led 
into immediate battle. Napoleon halted to reassure the King of 
Saxony, who was apprehensive of the destruction of his capital, 
while his troops, marching through the city, halted on the western 
side, at those avenues, from which it was designed they should 
debouche upon the enemy. 

Two sallies were then made under Napoleon's eye, by Ney and 
Mortier. The one column, pouring from the gate of Phiuen, at- 
tacked the allies on the left flank ; the others, issuing from that 
of Pirna, assailed their right. The Prussians were dislodged from 
an open space, called the Great Grarden, which covered their ad- 
vance upon the ramparts ; and the war began already to change 
its face, the allies drawing off from the points they had attacked 
so fiercely, where they found them secured by these unexpected 
defenders. They remained, however, in front of each other, the 
sentinels on each side being in close vicinity, until next morning. 

On the 27th of August, the battle was renewed under torrents 
of rain, and amid a tempest of wind. . Napoleon, manoeuvring 
with excellence altogether his own, caused his troops, now in- 
creased by concentration to nearly 200,000 men, to file out from 
the city upon difierent points, the several columns diverging from 
each other like the sticks of a &n when it is expanded ; and thus 
directed them upon such points aa eeeme^icvo^t «»»».\V».V^Vt& along 
tiwaJliM' wboi§ pontioxii whiob ooow^Ved \!tA\k«it^\al6^»sv^\a}^^^ 
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to Strehlen. In this manner, his plan assisted by the stormy 
weather, which served to conceal his movements, he commenced 
an attack upon both flanks of the enemy. On the left he ob- 
tained an advantage, from a large interval left in the allied line, 
to receive the division of Klenau, who were in the act of coming 
up, but exhausted with fatigue and bad weather, and their mus- 
kets rendered almost unserviceable. In the meanwhile, as a 
heavy cannonade was continued on both sides. Napoleon observed 
one of the batteries of the Yoimg Guard slacken its fire. General 
Gourgaud, sent to inquire the cause, brought information that the 
guns were placed too low to reply with advantage to the enemy's 
flre from the high ground, and that the balls from the French 
battery were most of them lost in the earth. ^ Fire on, never- 
theless," was the Emperor's reply ; << we must occupy the attention 
of the enemy on that point." 

The fire was resumed, and from an extraordinary movement 
amongst the troops on the hill, the French became aware that 
some person of high rank had been struck down. Napoleon sup- 
posed diat the sufferer must be Schwartzenberg. He paid him a 
tribute of regret, and added, with the sort of superstition peculiar 
to his mind, ^ He, then, was the victim whom the fatal fire at the 
ball indicated ? ^ I always regarded it as a presage— it is now 
plain whom it concerned." 

Next morning, however, a peasant brought to Napoleon more 
precise accounts. The officer of distinction had both legs shat- 
tered by the fatal bullet — ^he was transported from the field on a 
bier composed of lances — the Emperor of Russia and King of 
Prussia had expressed the greatest sorrow and solicitude. The 
man ended this account by bringing the fallen officer's dog, a 
greyhound, whose collar bore the name of Moreau. This great 
general died a few days afterwards, having suffered amputation 
of the wounded limbs, which he bore with great fortitude. His 
talents and personal worth were undisputed, and those who, more 
bold than we are, shall decide that his conduct in one instance 
too much resembled that of Coriolanus and the Constable of Bour- 
bon, must yet allow that the fault, like that of those great men, 
was atoned for by an early and a violent death. 

Moreau is said to have formed the plan on whidi the attack on 
Dresden was conducted. His death must therefore have discon- 
certed it. But besides this, the allies had calculated upon Buo- 
naparte's absence, and upon the place being slightly defended. 
They were disappointed in both respects ; and his sudden arrival 
at the head of a choice, if not a numerous army, had entirely 
changed the nature of the combat. They had become defenders 
at the very .time when they reckoned on being assailants; and 
their troops, particularly the Austrians, who h^ in former ware 
received such dreadful cause to recollect tYi'6 -oasoLa q»^ '^^Ow^xst^^ 

' Given on account of the marriage of N a\>o\eou and lAwAaiVka^Qasa-— ^«^ '>**' 
p. 2S. 
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were diseoaraged. Eren if fhey repelled the French into Dres- 
den, they had provided no magazines of support in front of it, 
should the allied army be designed to remain were. Jomini, the 
celebrated Swiss engineer, who had exchanged, some short time 
before, the service of Napoleon for that of ^e Emperor Alexan- 
der, proposed the daring plan of changing the front of the army 
during the action, and attacking in force the left of the French, 
which might have turned the fortune of the day. But the expe- 
riment was thought, with some justice, too perilous to be attempted, 
with a discouraged and disordered army. A retreat was, there- 
fore, resolved upon, and, owing to the weather, the state of the 
roads, and the close pursuit of the French, it was a disastrous 
one. The successful operations of the French had established 
the King of Naples on the western road to Bohemia, by Frey- 
berg ; and Vandamme, with a strong division, blocked up that 
which led directly southward up the Elbe, by Pima. . 

The two principal roads being thus closed against Schwartzen- 
berg and his army, nothing remained for them but to retreat 
through the interval between these highways by such country 
paths as they could find, which, bad in themselves, had been Ten- 
dered almost impassable by the weather. They were pursued by 
the French in every direction, and lost, what had of late been 
unusual, a great number of prisoners. Seven or eight thousand 
of the French were killed and wounded ; but the loss of the allies 
was as great, while their prisoners, almost all Austrians, amounted 
to from 13,000 to 15,000. This is admitted by Boutourlm. The 
French carry the loss to 50,000, which is an obvious exaggeration ; 
but half the number does not probably exceed the real extent ot 
the loss. It is singular, however, that in such roads as have been 
described, the allies, out of more than one hundred guns which 
they brought into position, should have lost only twenty-six. It 
was, notwithstanding, a battle with important consequences, such 
as had not of late resulted from any of Napoleon's great victo- 
ries.^ It proved, indeed, the last favour of an unmixed character 
which Fortmie reserved for her ancient favourite, and it had all 
the dazzling rapidity and resistless strength of an unexpected 
thunderbolt. 

Having seen this brilliant day to a close, Napoleon returned to 
Dresden on horseback, his grey capote and slouched hat stream- 
ing with water, while the indifferent appearance of his horse and 
furniture, his awkward seat and carriage, made a singular con- 
trast with those of Murat, whose bearing as a horseman was ini- 
mitable, and whose battle-dress was always distinguished by its 
theatrioEd finery.* 

The venerable King of Saxony received his deliverer with rap- 
tore^ for to him, personally, Buonaparte certainly was such, though 

' JominLtom. It., p. 390 J «avaTy, torn. m.» -p. V«\ UWW-mi "»«v«ut(i th« 
Empreu ; Baron Pain, torn. U., p. «»• ^ . . . ^ . _ ,,^ 
« ^aroii d'Odeleben. F^ ^'-«>ii»IwmA*«, lorn, \.,^.\». 
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considered b;^ many of his Bnbiscts in & TeT}! different light. Ifa- 
poleoD behaved gonerously after the action, di^tributiDg money 
among the citizens of Di-eaden, who had Buffered from the can- 
nonade, and causing the greatest care la be taken of the wounded 
and priaonera belonging lo the alliea. 

The next morning this ever-vigilant spirit was again on harss- 
haclt, directing hie fictorious troops in pursuit of the enemy. 
They were despatched in different oolnmns, to pursue the allies 
on tfio broken roods by which they were compelled to retreat, 
and to allow them no rest nor refuge. No frame, even of iron, 
could have supported the fatigues of both mind and body to which 
Napoleon had subjected himBelf within the last three or four days. 
He was perpetually exposed to the storm, and had rarely taken 
rest or refreshment. He is also stated to have sulTered from 
having eaten hastily some food of a coarse and indigestible qua- 
lity.' Through one or other, or the whole of these causes com- 
bined. Napoleon became very much indisposed, and was prevailed 
upon to return in his carriage to Dresden, instead of remaining 
at Firna, more close in the rear of his pursuing battalions, to 
direct their motions. The French officers, at least some of them, 
ascribe tu this circumstance, aa tlie primary cause, a great, cri- 
tical, and most unexpected misfortune, which befell bis arms at 
this lime. 

On the 29th of August, the French Still continued to push their 
advantages. The King of Naples, Marmont, and St. Cyr, were 
each presaing upon the pursuit of the columns of the alUes, to 
which they had been severally attached. A corps d'armtfe, of 
about 30,000 men, had been intrusted to the conduct of Vandam- 
nie, whose character aa a general, for skill, determined bravery, 
and activity, was respected, while he was detested by the Ger- 
mans on accoimt of his nideness and rapacity, and disliked by 
his comrades becanse of the ferocious obstinacy of hia disposition.* 
With this man, who, not without some of the good qualities which 
distinguished Buonaparte's officers, presented oven a coricatara 
of the vices ascribed to them, the misfortunes of his master in 
this campaign were destined to commence. 

Vandainme had advanced as far aa Peterswald, a small town 
in the Erzgebiree, or Bohemisji mountains, forcing before him a 
column of Huaaana, feeble in number, but excellent in point of 

■ To he predie — £ qhoalder of mutton, stuffed witb gBrli^ ma the otiIt dlj 

Hhouldirr of muTlDik, In lh« chm of tilt AmbJvi prtiphet. had the conducer 
■ inn lopive LIBCi»i»pnierTHn]laKDf UldclelflrioniquHliliH, IhotlBhuot tlU b 
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diaraeter and diadpline, eonmianded by Count Ostermann, who 
were retreating upon Toplitz. This town was the point on which 
all the retiring, scnne of whidi might be almost termed the fugi- 
tive, divisions of the allies were directing their course. If Van- 
danune could have defeated Ostermann, and carried this place, he 
might have established himself, with his corps of 30,000 men, on 
the only road practicable for artillery, by which the allies could 
march to Prague ; so that they must either have remained en- 
closed between his corps d'armee, and those of the other French 
generals who pressed on their rear, or else they must have aban- 
doned their guns and baggage, and endeavoured to cross the 
mountains by such wild tracks as were used only by shepherds 
and peasants. 

It was on the 29th, in the morning, that, acting under so strong 
a temptation as we have mentioned, Yandanmie had the teme- 
rity to descend the hill from Peterswald to the village of Culm, 
which is situated in a very deep valley betwixt that town and 
Tuphtz. As he advanced towards Toplitz, it appeared that his 
plan was about to be crowned with success. The persons of the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, the members of their 
Cabinet, and the whole dep6t ^ the headquarters of the allies, 
seemed now within his clutch, and, already alarmed, his expected 
prey were beginning to attempt their escape in different direc- 
tions. Vandamme seemed within a hand's grasp of the prize , 
for his operation, if complete, must have totally disorganised the 
allied army, and the French might perhaps have pursued them to 
the very gates of Prague, nay, of Vienna. The French advanced- 
guard \^'as within half a league of Toplitz, when of a sudden Count 
Ostermann, who had hitherto retreated slowly, halted, like a 
wild-boar brought to bay, and commenced the most obstinate and 
inflexible resistance. His troops were few, but, as already said, 
of excellent quality, being a part of the Imperial Russian Guard, 
whom their commander gave to understand, that the safety of 
their father (as the Russians affectionately term the Emperor) 
depended upon their maintaining their ground. Never was the 
saying of Frederick II., that the Russians might be slain but not 
routed, more completely verified. They stood firm as a grove of 
pines opposed to the tempest, while Vandamme led down corps 
after corps, to support his furious and repeated attacks, until at 
length he had brought his very last reserves from the command- 
ing ground of Peterswald, and accumulated them in the deep 
vidley between Culm and Toplitz. The brave Ostermann had 
lost an arm in the action, and his grenadiers had suffered se- 
verely ; but they had gained the time necessary. Barclay de 
Tolly, who now approached the scene of action, brought up the 
first columns of the Russians to their support ; Schwartzenberg 
sent other succours ; and Vandamme, in his turn, overpowered 
by numbers, retreated to Culm as night closed. 

Prudence would have recommended to the Frenc^ ^- ^—'^ con- 
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tinued their retreat during the night to the heights of Peters- 
wald ; but, expecting probably the appearance of some of the 
French columns of pursuit, morning found Yandamme in the 
valley of Culm, where night had set upon him. In the meantime, 
still greater numbers of the allied corps, which were wandering 
through these mountain regions, repaired to the banners (3 
Schwartzenberg and Barclay, and the attack was renewed upon 
the French column at break of day on the 30th, with a superi- 
ority of force with which it was fruitless to contend. Yandamme 
therefore disposed himself to retreat towards the heights of 
Peterswald, from which he had descended. But at this moment 
took place one of the most singular accidents which distinguished 
this eventful war. 

Among other corps d'arm^e of the allies, which were making 
their way through the mountains, to rally to the main body as 
they best could, was that of the Prussian General Kleist, who had 
evaded the pursuit of St. Cyr, by throwing himself into the wood 
of Schoenwald, out of which he debouched on the position of 
Peterswald, towards which Yandamme was making his retreat. 
While, therefore, Yandamme's retreating columns were ascend- 
ing the heights, the ridge which they proposed to gain was seen 
suddenly occupied by the troops of Kleist, in such a state of dis- 
order as announced they were escaped from some pressing scene 
of danger, or hurrying on to some hasty attack. 

When the Prussians came in sight of the French, they con- 
ceived that the latter were there for the purpose of cutting them 
off ; and, instead of taking a position on the heights to intercept 
Yandamme, they determined, it would seem, to precipitate them- 
selves down, break their way through hb troops, and force them- 
selves on to Toplitz. On the other hand, the French, seeing 
their way interrupted, formed the same conclusion with regard 
to Kleist's corps, which the Prussians had done concerning them ; 
and each army being bent on making its way through that op- 
posed to them, the Prussians rushed down the hill, while the 
French ascended it with a bravery of despair, that supplied the 
advantage of ground. 

The two armies were thus hurled on each other like two con- 
flicting mobs, enclosed in a deep and narrow road, forming the 
descent along the side of a mountain. The onset of the French 
horse, under Corbineau, was so desperate, that many or most of 
them broke through, although the acclivity against which they ad- 
vanced would not, in other circumstances, have permitted them 
to ascend at a trot ; and the guns of the Prus»ans were for a mo- 
ment in the hands of the French, who slew many of the artillery- 
men. The Prussians, however, soon rallied, and the two strug- 
gling bodies again mixing together, fought less for the purpose 
of victory or slaughter, than to force their way through each 
other's ranks, and escape in opposite directions. All became for 
ft time ft mass of oonfusion, the Prussian generals finding; them- 
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selves in the middle of the French — the French officers in the 
centre of the Prussians. Bat the army of the Russians, who 
were in pursuit of Yandamme, appearing in his rear, put an 
end to this singular conflict Generals A^danmie, Haxo, and 
Guyot, were made prisoners, with two eagles and 7000 prisoners, 
hesides a great loss in killed and wounded, and the toUd disper- 
sion of the army, many of whom, however, afterwards rejoined 
their eagles.^ 

The victory of Culm, an event so unexpected and important in 
a military view, was heyond appreciation in the consequences 
which it produced upon the moral feelings of the allied troops. 
Before this most propitious event, they were retiring as a routed 
army, the officers and soldiers complaining of their generals, 
and tiieir generals of each other. But now their note was en- 
tirely altered, and they could sing songs of triumph, and appeal 
to the train of guns and long columns of prisoners, in support of 
the victory which they claimed. The spirits of all were recon- 
ciled to the eager prosecution of the war, and the hopes of libe- 
ration spread wider and wider through Germany. The other 
French corps d'arm^e, on the contrary, fearful of committing 
themselves as Yandamme had done, paused on arriving at the 
verge of the Bohemian mountains, and followed no farther the 
advantages of the battle^of Dresden. The King of Naples halted 
at- Sayda, Marmont at Zinnwalde, and St. Cyr at Liebenau. 
The headquarters of the Emperor Alexander remained at Top- 
litz. 

Napoleon received the news of this calamity, however unex- 
pected, with the imperturbable calmness which was one of his 
distinguishing qualities. General Corbineau, who commanded in 
the singular charge of the cavalry up the hill "of Peterswald, 

{>resented himself before the Emperor in the condition in which 
le escaped from the field, covered with his own blood and that 
of the enemy, and holding in his hand a Prussian sabre, which, 
in the thick of the mSlde, he had exchanged for his own. Na- 
poleon listened composedly to the details he had to give. " One 
should make a bridge of gold for a flying enemy," he said, "where 
it is impossible, as in Yandamme's case, to oppose to him a bul- 
wark of steel." He then anxiously examined the instructions to 
Yandamme, to discover if any thing had inadvertently sUpped in 
to them, to encourage the false step which that general had 
taken. But nothing was found which could justify or authorise 
his advancing beyond Peterswald, although the chance of pos- 
sessing himself of Topllts must have been acknowledged as a 
strong temptation. 

« This is the fate of war," said Buonaparte, turning to Murat. 
" Exalted In the morninff, low enough before night. There is but 
one step between trium{Hi and ruin." He then fixed his eyes on 

1 Jemiulitomib ^* ^ 
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the map ivhich lay before him, took his compass^ and repeated 
in a reverie, the following verses : — 

J'ai serri, command^, yainca anarante anntes : 
Du monde, entre mes mains, j ai vu lea destinee^ 
Et j'ai toujoun connu qu'en chaque dv^nement 
Le destin del ^ta dependait d'lm moment." 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

Military Proceedings in the north of Germany — Luckau submits to 
the Crown Prince of Sweden — Battles of Grross-Beeren and KatZ' 
bach — Operations of Ney upon Berlin — He is defeated at Den- 
newitz on the 6th September — Difficult and emharrassingsituation 
of Napoleon — He abandons all the right side of the Elbe to the 
Allies — Operations of the Allies in order to effect a junction — 
Counter-exertions of Napoleon — The French Grenerals a^oerse to 
continuing the War in Grennany — Dissensions betvoixt them and 
the Emperor — Napoleon ait length resolves to retreat upon Leipsic, 

The advices which arrived at Dresden from the north of Grer- 
many, were no balm to the bad tidings from Bohemia. We must 
necesisarily treat with brevity the high deeds of arms performed 
at a considerable distance from Napoleon's person, great as waa 
their influence upon his fortunes. 

Mar^chal Blucher, it will be remembered, retreated across the 
river Katzbach, to avoid the engagement which the Emperor of 
France endeavoured to press upon him. The Crown Prince of 
Sweden, on the other hand, had his headquarters at Potsdam. 
Napoleon, when departing to succour Dresden, on the 21st of 
August, left orders for Oudinot to advance on Berlin, and for* 
Macdonald to march upon Breslau, trusting that the former had 
force enough to conquer the Crown Prince, the latter to defeat 
Blucher. 

Oudinot began to move on Berlin by the road of Wittenberg, 
on the very day when he received the orders. On the other hand, 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, concentrating his troops, opposed 
to the French general a total force of more than 80,000 men, 
drawn up for the protection of Berlin. The sight of that fair city; 
with its towers and steeples, determined Oudinot to try his fortune 
with his ancient conunde in arms. After a good deal uf skirmish- 
ing, the two armies came to a more serious battle on the 23d 
August, in which General Regnier distinguished himself. He 
commanded a corps which formed the centre of Oudinot's army, 
at the head of which he made himself master of the village of 
Gross-BeereU) which was within a short distance of the centre of 
the allies. The Prussian general, Bulow, advanced to recover this 
important post, and with the assistance of Borstal, who attacked 
the flank of the enemy, he succeeded in pushing his columns into 
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the Tillage. A heavy rain having prevented tiie mnskets from 
being serviceable, Groes-Beeren was disputed with the bayonet 
Yet, towards nightfall, the two French lUvisiona of Foamier and 
Goilleminot again attacked the village, took it, and remained in 
it till the morning. But this did not re-establish the battle, for 
Regnier having lost 1500 men and eight guns, Oudinot deter- 
mined on a general retreat, which he conducted in the £aee of 
the enemy with great deliberation. The Crown Prince obtained 
other trophies ; Luckau, with a garrison of a thousand French, 
submitted to his arms on 28th August' 

Besides these severe checks on the Prussian frontier. General 
Girard, in another quarter, had sustained a defeat of some conse- 
quence. He had siUlied from the garrison of Magdeburg, %fiter 
the battle of Gross-Beeren, with five or six thousand men. He 
was encouraged to this movement by the removal of the block- 
ading brigade of Herschberg, who, in obedience to orders, had 
joined the Crown Prince to oppose the advance of Oudinot. But, 
after the battle of Gross-Beeren, as the Prussian brigade was re- 
turning to renew the blockade of Magdeburg, they encountered 
Girard and his division near Leitzkau, on 27th August. The 
French were at first successful, but Czemicheff havinz thrown 
himself on them with a large body of Cossacks, Girard s troops 
gave way, losing six cannons, fifteen hundred prisoners^ and all 
their baggage. 

During this active period, war had been no less busy on the 
frontiers of Silesia than on those of Bohemia and Brandenburg. 
Mar^chal Macdonald, as already mentioned, had received orders 
from Napoleon to attack Blucher and his Prussians, who had re- 
tired beyond the Katzbach, and occupied a position near a town 
called Jauer. In obedience to this order, the mar^chal had sent 
General Lauriston, who commanded his right wing, to occupy a 
position in front of Goldberg, with orders to despatch a part of 
his division under General Puthod, to march upon Jauer, by the 
circuitous route of Schonau. The eleventh corps, which formed 
the centre of Macdonald's force, crossed the Katzbach at break 
of day, under his own command, and advanced towards Jauer, up 
the side of a torrent called the Wuthende (i, e. raging) Niesse. 
The third corps, under Souham, destined to form the left wing, 
was to pass the Katzbach near Liegnitz, and then moving south- 
ward, were to come upon the marechal's left With this left wing 
marched the cavalry, under Sebastiani.^ 

It chanced that, on this very 26th of August, Bhicher, aware 
that Buonaparte was engaged at Dresden by the descent of the 
allies from Bohemia, thought it a good time to seek out his oppo- 
nent and fight him. For this purpose, he was in the act of 
descending the river in order to encounter Macdonald, when the 

» Baron Fain, tona. ii., p. 328 ; Joroini, torn, ir., p. 404, 
s Jomini. torn, ir., p, 4U9 ; Saron FiOo, P^- " "^ 
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mar^chal, on his part, was ascending it, expecting to find him in 
his position near Jauer. 

The stormy weather, so often referred to, with mist and heavy 
rain, concealed from each other the movements of the two armies, 
until they met in the fields. They encountered in the plains 
which extend hetween Wahlstadt and the Katzhach, hut under 
circumstances highly imfavourahle to the French marshal. His 
right wing was divided from his centre ; Lauriston heins at Grold- 
berg, and fiercely engaged with the Russian General Langeron, 
with whom he had come into contact in the front of that town ; 
and Puthod at a much greater distance from the field of battle. 
Macdonald's left wing, with the cavalry, was also far in the rear. 
Blucher allowed no leisure for the junction of these forces. His 
own cavalry being all in front, and ready for action, charged the 
French without permitting them leisure to get into position ; and 
when they did, their right wing indeed rested on the Wuthende- 
Niesse, but the left, which should have been covered by Sebas- 
tiani's cavalry, was altogether unsupported. 

Message on message was sent to hasten up the left wing ; but 
a singular fatality prevented both the cavalry and infantry from 
arriving in time. Different lines of advance had been pointed 
out to Souham and Sebastiani ; but Souham, hearing the firing, 
and impatient to place himself on the road which he thought likely 
to lead him most speedily into action, unluckily adopted that which 
was appointed for the cavalry. Thus 5000 horse, and five times 
the number of infantry, being thrown at once on the same line of 
march, soon confused and embarrassed each other's motions, espe- 
cially in passing the streets of a village called Kroitsch, a long 
and narrow defile, which the troops presently crowded to such a 
degree with foot and horse, baggage and guns, that there was a 
total impossibility of effecting a passage. 

Macdonald, in the meanwhile, supported his high reputation 
by the gallantry of his resistance, though charged on the left flank, 
which these mistakes had left uncovered, by four regiments of 
cavalry, and by Greneral Karpoff, with a whole cloud of Cossacks. 
But at length the day lyas decidedly lost The French line gave 
way, and falling back on the Wuthende-Niesse, now doubly raging 
from torrents of rain, and upon the Katzhach, they lost a great 
number of men. As a last resource, Macdonald put himself at 
the head of the troops, who were at length debouching from the 
defile of Kroitsch ; but they were driven back with great slaugh- 
ter, and the skirmish in tiiat quarter concluded the battle, with 
much loss to the French. 

The evil did not rest here. Lauriston being also under the 
necessity of retreating across the Katzhach, while Puthod, who 
had been detached towards Schonau, was left on the right-hand 
side of that river, this corps was speedily attacked by the enemy, 
and all who were not killed or taken remained prisoners. The 
army which Buonaparte destined to aet in Sil66ia« and take Bnr 
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.an, was, therefore, for the prcMni, completdy tHimhlfwI. The 
French are admitted to hare loel 15,000 maiy and more than a 
handred gnna. 

Though the battles of GroBS-Beorcn and Katrhach were severs 
blows to Buonaparte's plan of maintaining himself on the £lb^ 
he continued obstinate in his detennination to keep his ground, 
with Dresden as his central point of support, and attempted to 
turn the bad fortune which seemed to haont his lieutenants (but 
which in fset arose from their being obliged to attempt ^eat 
achieTemenfis with inadequate means,) by i^ipointing Ney to the 
command of the Northern armj, with strict injunctioiis to plant 
his ea^es cm the walls of Berlin. Accordingly, on the 6th Septem- 
ber, Ney took charge ci the army which Ondinot had foxmerly 
commanded, and which was lying under the walls of Wittenberg^ 
and, in obedience to the EmperoPs orders, determined to advance 
(« the Prussian capital. The enemy (being the army conmianded 
by the Crown Prince) lay rather dispersed upon the grounds more 
to the east, occupying Juterbock, BeMg, and other villages. Ney 
was desirous to avoid approaching the quarters of any of them, or 
to give the least alarm. That marshal's object was to leave them 
on the left, and, evading any encounter with the Crown Prince, 
to throw his force on the road from Torgua to Berlin, dbd enter 
into communication with any troops which Buonaparte might des- 
patch from Dresden upon the same pcnnt. 

On examining the plan more closely, it was found to comprehend 
the danger of rousing the Prince of Sweden and his army upon 
one point, and that was at Dennewitz, the most southern village 
held by the allies. It was occupied by Tauentzein with a lai^ 
force, and could not be passed without the alarm being given. 
Dennewitz might, however, be masked by a sufficient body of 
troops, under screen of which the mar^chal and his main body 
might push forward to Dahme, without risking an engagement. 
It was concluded, that the rapidity of their motions would be so 
ereat as to leave no time for Uie Grown Prince to concentrate his 
forces for interrupting them. 

On the 5th, Ney marched from Wittenberg. On the 6th, the 
division of Bertrand, destined to mask Dennewitz, formed the left 
flank of the army. When they approached the village, Tauent- 
zein, who commanded there, took the alarm, and drew up between 
Dennewitz and the French division. If Bertrand had only had to 
maintain himself for a short interval in that dangerous position, 
it would have been well, and he might have made head against 
Tauentzein, till the last file of Ney's army had passed by ; but by 
some miscalculation (which began to be more common now than 
formerly among the French officers of the staff,) the corps of 
Bertrand was appointed to march at seven in the morning, while 
the corps which were to be protected by him did not move till 
three hours later. Bertrand was thus detained so long in face of 
ihe enemyi that his demonstration was oonrerted into an action. 
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his false attack into a real skirmish. Presently after the battle 
became sharp and serious, and the corps on both sides advancing 
to sustain them were engaged. Bulow came to support Tauent- 
zein — Regnier advanced to repel Bulow — Guilleminot hastened 
up on the French side — and Borstel came to support the Rus- 
sians. However unpremeditated, the battle became general, as if 
by conmion consent. 

The Prussians suffered heavily from the French artillery, but 
without giving way. The Swedes and Russians at length came 
up, and the line of Ney began to yield ground. That general, 
who had hardly, though all his forces were engaged, made his 
post good against the Russians alone, despaired of success when 
he saw these new enemies appear. He began to retreat ; and 
his first movement in that direction was a signal of flight to the 
7th corps, composed chiefly of Saxons not over well inclined to 
the cause of Napoleon, and who therefore made it no point of 
honour to fight to the death in his cause. A huge blank was 
created in the French line by their flight ; and the cavalry of the 
allies rushing in at the gap, the army of Ney was cut into two 
parts ; one of which pushed forwards to Dahme with the mar^- 
chal himsdf ; the other, with Oudinot, retreated upon Scharnitz, 
Ney afterwards accomplished his retreat on Torgau. But the 
battle of Dennewitz had cost him 10,000 men, forty-three pieces 
of cannon, and abundance of warlike trophies, relinquished to the 
adversary, besides the total disappointment of his object in march- 
ing towards Berlin.* 

These repeated defeats, of GiDsa Beeren, Katzbach, and Den- 
newitz, seemed to intimate that the French were no longer the 
invincibles they had once been esteemed ; or at least, that when 
they yet worked miracles, it was only when Buonaparte was at 
their head. Others saw the matter in a different point of view. 
They said that formerly, when means were plenty with Buona- 
parte, he took care that his lieutenants were supplied with forces 
adequate to the purposes on which they were to be employed* 
But it was surmised that now he kept the guard and the elite of 
his forces under his own immediate command, and expected his 
lieutenants to be as successful with few and raw troops as they 
had formerly been with numbers, and veterans. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that he saved his own exertions ; for during the 
month of September, while he persisted in maintaining the war 
in Saxony, although no affair of consequence took place, yet a 
series of active measures showed how anxious he was to bring 
the war to a decision under his own eye.* 

In perusing the brief abstract of movements which follows, the 
reader will remember, that it was the purpose of Buonaparte to 
bring the allies to a battle on some point, where, by superior 
numbers or superior skill, he might obtain a distingmshed vie- 

1 Jomini, torn, ir,, p. 416 ; Baroo Fain, torn, ii., p. 334. 
f Jomini, torn, ir., p. 48& 
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tnrr : vhOe, on the other hand, it was the policy of the allies, 
divadinir at ooee his talents and his despair, to avoid a genend 
artSon; to lav waste the ground aroond the points he occupied; 
resirirt his eommnnications ; raise Germany in arms aroond 
him : and finallr. to encompass and hem him in when his ranla 
wnv irn^wn thin, and the spirit of his soldiers diminished. Keep- 
inc these objects in his eye, the reader, with a single ^ance at the 
map, will coneeiTe the meaning of the following movements on 
either «Bde« 

Harinjr deputed to Ney, as we have jnst seen, the task of check- 
ing the pi\>i!nNs of the Crown Prince, and taking Berlin if pos- 
»bK BxKinaparte started in person from Dresden on the 3d Sep- 
t^niber. in hopes of fetching a blow at Bhicfaer, whose CossacbB, 
«an^e the battle of the Katzbaeh, had adTanoed eastward, and in- 
D^Tv^pted a convoy even near Bantzen. Bat agreeably to the 
plan adc^ted at the general headquarters of the idlies, the Prus- 
sian vetenm fell back and avoided a battle. Meanwhile, Napo- 
W".^ wa« recalled towards Dresden by the news of the defeat of 
Nov at Dennewitz, and the yet more pressing intelligence that 
tho alli^ were on the point of descending into Saxony, and again 
arni>inc themselves under the walk ai Dresden. The advanced 
ir.uiT\) of Witj^enstein had shown itself, it was said, at Pima, and 
tho city was a pty'v to new alarms. The French Emperor posted 
bftol; towards the Elbe, and on the Sth came in sight of Witgen- 
stoin. Hut the allied generals, afinud of one of those sudden 
Mr.^koji v^f inspiration, when Napoleon seemed almost to dictate 
torm» to fiite. had enjoined Witgenstein to retreat in his turn. 
Tho pas^tMv of the Er^cjebirge received him, and Buonaparte, fol- 
low inc bim as far as Peterswald. gaxed on the spot where Van- 
liammo mot hi$ unaccountable defeat, and looked across the val- 
ley of i^lI^l to Toplitz, where his rival Alexander still held his 
boAtlqiiartoTT^ With the glance of an eye, the most expert in 
milit^rk- affairs, he saw the danger of involving himself in such 
impraoticMbk^ dofiles as the valky of Cuhn, and the roads which 
<N>niTnunk«t<si with it» and resolved to proceed no fiulher. 

Napi>ksMi, therefore, returned towards Dresden, where he ar- 
rix-«si on the I '2th September. In his retreat, a trifling skirmish 
^yyntrrod, in which the son of Blucher was wounded, and made 
prr^'^KT. A vici<)Ty was churned on account of this affair, in the 
NtHoiin. About the same period, Blucher advanced upon the 
VVrnoh tTy»ps opposed to him, endangered their communications 
w ith IVro^en, and ct>mpelled them to retreat from Bautzen, and 
No»\st*dt, towanis Bischoffswerder and Stolpen. While Buona- 
parte ih^Might of directing himself eastward towards this indefa- 
tiiF^blo onomy, his attention was of new summoned southward to 
tho Uohomiau mountains. Count Lobau, who was placed in ob- 
i^rx-atiou noar Itieshubel, was attacked by a detachment from 
Sohw-art-xoulH^rg's army. Napoleon hastened to his relief, and 
made a Mcoud attMiipt to penetrate into these **- m re* 
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cesses, from which the eagles of the allies made such repeated 
descents. He penetrated, upon this second occasion, beyond 
Culm, and as far as Nollendorf, and had a skirmish with the 
allies, which was rather unfavourable to him. The action was 
broken ofif by one of the tremendous storms which distinguished 
the season, and Buonaparte again retreated towards Gieshubel. 
On his return to Dresden, he met the unpleasant news, that the 
Prince-Royal was preparing to cross the £lbe, and that Bulow 
had opened trenches before Wittenberg ; while Blucher, on his 
side, approached the right bank of the river, and neither Ney nor 
Macdonald had sufficient force to check their progress. 

On the 21st September, Napoleon once again came in person 
against his veteran enemy, whom he met not far from Hartha ; 
but it was once more in vain. The Prussian field-mardchal was 
like the phantom knight of the poet. Napoleon, when he advanced 
to attack him, found no substantial body against which to direct 
his blows. 

The Emperor spent some hours at the miserable thrice-sacked 
village of Hartha, deUberating, probably, whether he should 
press on the Crown Prince or Blucher, and disable at least one 
of these adversaries by a single blow ; but was deterred by re- 
flecting, that the time necessary for bringing either of them to 
action would be employed by Schwartzenberg in accomplishing 
that purpose of seizing Dr^en^ which his movements had so 
frequently indicated. 

Thus Napoleon could neither remain at Dresden, without suf- 
fering the Crown Prince and Blucher to enter Saxony, and make 
themselves masters of the valley of the Elbe, nor make any dis- 
tant movement against those generals, without endangering the 
safety of Dresden, and, with it, of his lines of communication with 
France. The last, as the more irreparable evil, he resolved to 
guard against^ by retreating to Dresiden, which he reached o]i 
ihe 24th. His mar^chals had orders to approach closer to the 
central point, where he himself had his headquarters ; and all tlie 
right side of the Elbe was abandoned to the allies. It is said 
by Baron Odeleben,* that the severest orders were issued for de- 
stroying houses, driving off cattle, burning woods, and rooting up 
fruit-trees, reducing the country in short to a desert (an evil re- 
ward for the confidence and fidelity of the old King of Saxony,) 
but that they were left unexecuted, partly owing to the humanity 
of Napoleon's lieutenants, and partly to the rapid advance of the 
allies. There was little occasion for this additional cruelty ; for 
so dreadfully had these provinces been harassed and pillaged by 
the repeated passing and repassing of troops on both sides, that 
grain, cattle, and forage of every kind, were exhausted, and they 
contained scarce any other sustenance for man or beast^ except 
the potato crop, then in the ground. 

I Relatiin Cixconttand^ de la Campagne de 1813 en Saze, torn. L, p. 
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Aftg Mi 1KPH tp Dgwfa^ca d» g4th ^ThiiIiimIiii, HJipohi 
&i =»-x k«vc h till die period of fas final de |f Um t; udthB 
ucaeitT vith vhidi be beld die pbfie, has bc«i eon^Ked If 
fli-^ eri^tcA to die witfol ofastmieT which led so his tarnrin^ » 
j-c£ a: M-J6er^. But the cues were different. We have far* 

rir csdeavocred to show, that Napoleoa's wisdom in Ae cob- 
aatcx of diis aunpaign woold have been to eTaeoate Gcr- 
T, a&i. ly en§enting to its fiberstiQa, to hare (fimintahed the 
<«£-z=: ssacbed v> his awompcian of muTenal power. As^ bw- 
e-r«r, be had cVisen to maintMn lus kltr |»etenaonB at the ex- 
Ksse ^.i these bk»>ij rsmpaigns, it was sarelr prudent to baid 
t>rssi5«a to the lut mooient. Hii retremt from it, afker so msDj 
^-tfftes sad dkappMzmncntSy would bare decided the defectioa of 
tbe M^-Mt GmiedenaoD of die Rhine, which alpeadj was nmeh 
ti^ be dreaded. It would bare giren the sllied armies, at present 
flttCOTased fipom each other, an of^MVtnnitj to form a junction oo 
ibe 'jifi s»5e <:4 the Elbe, the eonseqnenoes of which coold hardljr 
&il »^ ^« deesare of his &te. On the other band, while he re- 
c^kised at Dresden, Napoleon was in a condition to operaiit hj 
«£>:n marches npon the eommonicstions of the allies^, and migfat 
hw %> the fakst that an opportnnitT would be afforded him of 
ae^Sevr::^ some signal wnceeiw against one or other of them, or 
T«rbi9F of beating them sneeesBTdy, and in detaiL The allied 
Arrere^rns and their generals were aware of diis, and, therefore, 
a5 v>^ bare seen, acted npon a plan of extreme candon, for which 
i^jeT hare been scoffed at bv some French writers, as if it were 
the 7«sch of fear radier than of wisdom. But it was pkun that 
t^e time f.>r core decisiTe operations was i^^iroaching, and, with 
a riev to soch, each partr drew towards them such reinforce- 
xaers as ther eooki eomniand. 

Bsooapaire^s soldiers had suffered much by &tigue and skir- 
misheSk though no important battle had been fought; and he 
f^und himself obliged to order Aogereao, who commanded about 
1^,000 men in the neighbourhood of Wurtzberg, to join him at 
Dresden. He might, however, be said to lose more than he 
gained bj this supply ; far the Bavarians, upon whose inclina- 
tions to desert the French canse Augereau's army had been a 
cheek, no sooner saw it depart, than an open and friendly inter- 
course took pbu» betwixt their army and that of Austria, which 
lay opposed to them ; n^otiadons were opened between their 
courts, without much affectation of concealment ; aiid it was gene- 
rally believed, that only some question about the Tyrol prevented 
their coming to an immediate agreement. 

The allies received, on their side, the reinforcement of no less 
than 60,000 Russians, under the command of Bennigsen. The 
most of them came from the provinces eastward of Moscow; 
and there were to be seen attending them tribes of the wander- 
ing Baskirs and Tartars, figures unknown in European war, 
wealing sheep-skins, and armed with bows and p*'^^*^ Bat tha 
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main body consisted of regular troops, though some bore rather 
an Asiatic appearance. This was the last reinforcement which 
the allies were to expect ; being the arriere-ban of the almost 
boundless empire of Russia. Some of the men had travelled 
from the wall of China to this universal military rendezvous. 

Their utmost force being now collected, in numbers greatly 
superior to that of their adversary, the allies proceeded to exe- 
cute a joint movement by means of which they hoped to concen- 
trate their forces on the left bank of the Elbe ; so that if Napo- 
leon should persist in remaining at Dresden, he might be cut ofif 
from communication with France. With this view Blucher, on 
the 3d October, crossed the Elbe near the junction of that river 
with the Schwarze Elster, defeated Bertraud, who lay in an en- 
trenched camp to dispute the passage, and fixed his headquarters 
at Duben. At the same time, the Crown Prince of Sweden in 
like manner transferred his army to the left bank of the Elbe, 
by crossing at Roslau, and entered into communication with the 
Silesian army. Thus these two great armies were both trans- 
ferred to the left bank, excepting the division of Tauentzein, 
which was left to maintain the siege of Wittenberg. Ney, who 
was in front of these movements, having no means to resist such 
a preponderating force, retreated to Leipsic. 

Simultaneously with the entrance of the Crown Prince and 
Blucher into the eastern division of Saxony from the north-west, 
the grand army of the allies w^as put in motion towards the same 
district, advancing from the south by Sebastians-Berg and Chem- 
nitz. On the 5th October, the headquarters of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg were at Marienberg. 

These movements instantly showed Buonaparte the measures 
about to be taken by the allies, and the necessity of preventing 
their junction. This he proposed to accomplish by leaving Dres- 
den with all his disposable force, attacking Blucher at Duben, 
and, if possible, annihilating that restless enemy, or, at least, 
driving him back across the Elbe. At the same time, far from 
thinking he was about to leave Dresden for ever, which he had 
been employed to the last in fortifying yet more strongly, he 
placed agaiTison of upwards of 15,000 men in that city under St. 
Cyr. This force was to defend the city against any corps of the 
allies, which, left in the Bohemian mountains for that purpose, 
might otherwise have descended and occupied Dresden, so soon 
as Napoleon removed from it. The King of Saxony, his Queen 
and family, preferred accompanying Napoleon on Ws adventu- 
rous jOumey, to remaining in Dresden, where a siege was to be 
expected, and where subsistence was already become difficult. 

The same alertness of movement, which secured Blucher on 
other occasions, saved him in the present case from the medi- 
tated attack on Duben. On the 9th of October, hearing of Na- 
poleon's approach, he crossed the Mulda, and formed a junct* 
with the army of the Crown Prince, near Zoerbig, on the 
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Itnnk nf tlmt rivor. Nitpoleoii, onee more ^^^k^bA ^ao^ up 
ht*iiili|unrti*ni At Dubon oh the 10th. Here he soon lemneddat 
llip Tntwii rriiico and Blucher, ftpprehendTe cJut he mi^ in- 
tiM'iMiM* liptwixt thGtn and the gruid armjr of Schwartzenbei^ 
liiiil nMn*»to(l upon the line of Uie Seale dnrui^ the night pn- 
ooiiinK the 1 Ith. Tlioy wore thut still placed on his eomnumiek- 
tii*n«, Imi bn^Yonil liin reach) and in asituaticxa to conunmuaiB 
Willi tlirir own urand anny. 

Hut thin niiivrniont to tno westward, on the part of the alliei^ 
\\a\\ \\\\n emit inoonvonionee, that it left Berlin exposed, or in- 
niiiM|uiitrly pnitrottMl by the mngle diyision of Tanentaein at Dea- 
i^iiu. Tlii* «liil nut (Hica|io the falcon eye of Napoleon. He laid 
I'lt.int lu« nmnrhnlH a more daring pbui of tactics than even his 
01^ I) ^iitnulio iniaKiuatiun had (excepting in the Moscow eam- 
pinun) i>\rr Wfor(> ooncrived. lie prop<wed to recross the Elbe 
ti« <lio v'\\i\\\ Imuk, and then resting his right wing on Dresden, 
nuil luv h^ri on Uamlmrgh, there to maintain himself, with the 
pur|»o«o of nH^nuMiu); tho Klbo on tho first appearance of obtain- 
u«c rt *>u«M«o«n tivitf tho onvniy, dashing down on Silesia, and rais- 
in •: tho Mooksilo of tho fortresses upon the Oder. With this por- 
I' w.« lu* It All sln'sdy mMit Ilegnier and Bertrand across the ^be, 
Ot.Mu^b thoir «MlouKili|o miraiun liad nothing more important than 
i.» i-rt"*!** tho nio^i* »»f Witt*»nborg. 

Vho iSMUOH^Uor* of tho Kniperor were to a man dissatisfied with 
iS>>' pirto. It Koomml to thvm that roniaiuing in Germany was 
■-«'\ ohnuioff to tho dofoucH^ of what could no longer be defended. 
V rx Amv^hM to tho uuivontal dinatfootion of all the Germans 
« M tiM« \\h\oo. AOil to tho doHtniction of tlie kingdom of West- 
r'i^"'s. x>vooil\ ol!»vtod by no groatcr force than Czemicheff, 
^^■^ 1 i pnlV oi i\wsokj«. Tlvoy uoticiHl tho almost declared de- 

•'. ^ .M rtU thoir fonnor frioudn, alluUvd to their own dimi- 

v-.'-i.i oxouhotHi, nod r«Mnou'*imtod a^aiuHt a plan which was to 
.M I rn (^'«' AVOW nx R >;\Astoil otnuitry inhabited by a population 
•'••.^lio-^ux IvisMouxa luvfiiilo. Aud llurI^>nndod with enemies whom 
<^rx iv«V< «oT lb t'^Hit. InvnuM* tboy would never fight but at ad- 
x.-«OTiv:>\ Aud xikh>^ |sxitm^nHod the nionns of distreasing them, while 
'^ I hftd «o uxiHiot* of ivtortiujr the injurii^ tboy received. This, 
«hvx *A\d« >^AK tho bintory of the last tbrt'o months, only varied 
b\ I ho tb^^i^^t* dof\fitA of Itnudt-lUn'ren, Katzbacli, and Denue- 

N<«|sv|^qx rt^mstnotl f^nn the 11 th to the 14th of October at 
lS\N'i\» tVMt«vutr«tit)g \\\n own forrtw, waiting for news of the al- 
bvw* t^x«^t\«^x«, and nMnnining in a staU« of uncertainty and inac- 
\w«vxi xw^ d)t!\»n^nt fnmi \\\» usual frame of mind and natural 
h^t'vK. "* \ lMVt« Hoon him at tliat time,*' says an eyewitness,^ 
•" ««vAtxs( \M« a m>(lk bonido a table, on which lay his charts, totally 
uu^M^'h\\^U unliMM ill scribbling mechanically large letters on a 

^ tlOMM \M»Wb«4L ta hit inter«itiiig Circunutantiul Notice of the Cami)aii;na 
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sheet of white paper." G)nsultatioiis with his hest generals, 
which ended without adopting any fixed determination, varied 
those unpleasing reveries. The councils were often seasons of 
dispute, almost of dissension. The want of success had made 
those dissatisfied with each other, whose friendship had been ce- 
mented by uniform and uninterrupted prosperity. Great misfor- 
tunes might have bound them together, and compelled them to 
regard each other as conmion sufferers. But a succession of 
foilures exasperated their temper, as a constant drizzling shower 
Ss worse to endure than a thunder-storm. 

Napoleon, while the mardchals were dissatisfied with each 
other and with him, comjdained, on his part, that fatigue and 
discouragement had overpowered most of his principal officers ; 
that they had become indifferent, lukewarm, awward,and there- 
fore unfortunate. ** The general officers," he said* ** desired no- 
thing but repose, and that at all rates." 

On the o<her hand, the mar^chals asserted that Napoleon no 
longer calculated his means to the ends which he proposed to 
attain — that he suffered himself to be deceived by phrases about 
the predominance of his star and his destiny — and ridiculed his 
declaration that the word Impossible was not good French. They 
said that such phrases were well enough to encourage soldiers ; 
but that mihtary councils ought to be foimded on more logical 
arguments. They pleaded gmlty of desiring repose ; but asked 
which was to blame, the horse or the rider, when the over-ridden 
animal broke down with fatigue ! 

At length Napoleon either changed his own opinion, or defer- 
red to that of his military advisers ; the orders to Regnier and 
Bertrand to advance upon Berlin were annulled, and the retreat 
upon Leipsic was resolved upon. The loss of three day^ had 
rendered the utmost despatch necessary, and Buonaparte saw 
himself obliged to leave behind him in garrison, Davoust at Ham- 
burgh, Lemarrois at Magdeburg, Lapoype at Wittenberg, and 
Count Narbonne at Torgau. Still he seems to have anticipated 
some favourable chance, which might again bring him baick to 
the line of the Elbe. ^* A thunderbolt," as he himself expressed 
it, ^ alone could save him ; but all was not lost while battle was 
in his power, and a single victory might restore Grermany to his 
obedience." 



CHAPTER LXX. 

Napoleon reaches Leipsic on 1 5th of October — Statement of the 
French a/nd Allied Forces — Battle of Leipsic, commenced on 
I6th, and terminates iDith disadvantage to the French at night- 
fall— Napoleon despatches General Mehrfeldt (his prisoner) to 
the Emperor of Austria, with proposals for an armistice — No 
answer is returned — The battle is renetoed on the morning of tks 
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18^ and latts till night, vhen the French are eompeRed- to r«- 
treat, after immense loss on both sides — They evacuate Leipsio 
on the I9thj the Allies in full pursuit — Blowing up of one of the 

bridges — Prince Poniatotcski drowned in the £lster ^25,000 

Fr^H'h are made prisoners — The Allied Sovereigns meet in tri- 
umph, at noon J in the Great Square at Leipsio — king of Saxony 
sent under a Guard to Berlin — Refiectione, 

. The last act of the grand drama, so £ur as the scene lay in 
Germany, ^'as now fast approaching. 

During the two first weeks of October, the various movements 
of the troops had been of an indecisive character ; but after the 
14th, when the belligerent powers became aware of each other's 
plans, the corps of the allies, as well as those of the French, 
streamed towards Leipsic as to a common centre. 

Leaving Duben, the Emperor reached Leipsic early on the 
15th of October, and received the agreeable information that his 
whole force would be in twenty* four hours under the walls ; that 
the grand army of Austria was fast approaching ; but that his 
demonstration against Berlin had alarmed Blucher, and there- 
fore that mar^chal might be longer of advancing, from his anx- 
iety to protect the Prussian capital An opportunity of fighting 
the one army without the presence of the other, was what Na- 
poleon most anxiously desired. 

In the meantime, cannon were heard, and shortly after Murat 
brought an account of a desperate cavalry skirmish, in which 
each party claimed the victory. He himself, marked by the 
splendour of his dress, had with difficulty escaped from a young 
Prussian officer, who was killed by an orderly dragoon that 
waited upon the King of Naples. Another remarkable circum- 
stance in this skirmish was, the distinguished behaviour of a 
Prussian regiment of cuirassiers. When complimented on their 
behaviour, they replied, " Could we do otherwise I — ^this is the an- 
niversary of the battle of Jena." Such a spirit prevailed among 
the allies, nor is it to be supposed that that of the French was 
inferior. If the one had wrongs to avenge, the other had hon- 
ours to preserve. 

The venerable town of Leipsic forms an irregular square, sur- 
rounded by an ancient Grothic wall, with a terrace planted with 
trees. Four gates — on the north those of Halle and Ranstadt, on 
the east the gate of Grimma, and on the south that called Saint 
Peter's gate — lead from the town to the suburbs, which are of 
great extent, secured by walls and barriers. Upon the west side 
of the town, two rivers, the Pleisse and the Elster, wash its wsjls, 
and flowing through meadows, divide themselves into several 
branches, connected by marshy islands. Leipsic cannot, there- 
fore, be esteemed capable of approach by an enemy in that direc- 
tion, excepting by a auocesaion of bridges which cross those rivers 
and their connecting streams. The first f^' bridges leads 
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to a village called Lindeneau, and thence to Mark-Ranstadt. It 
IS close to the gate of the city which takes its name from that 
village. This road forms the sole communication betwixt Leip- 
sic and the banks of the Rhine. On the east side, the river 
Partha makes a large semicircular bend around the city, en- 
closing extensive plains, with various heights and points of eleva- 
tion, which make it well adapted for a military position ; on the 
south the same species of ground continues, but more broken into 
eminences, one of which is called the Swedish Camp, from the 
wars, doubtless, of Gustavus Adolphus; another is called the 
Sheep-walk of Meusdorf ; it is then bounded by the banks of the 
Pleisse. This line is marked by a variety of villages, which, in 
the fearful days which we are now to describe, gained a name in 
history. About the village of Connewitz begins the marsliy 
ground, inundated by the Pleisse and Elster. 

It was on this last line that, on the 15th October, the columns 
of the grand army of the allies were seen hastily advancing. Na- 
poleon immediately made his arrangements for defence. Linde- 
nau, through which ran the Mark-Ranstadt road, by which the 
French must retreat, was occupied by Bertrand. Poniatowski, 
advancing to the right bank of the Pleisse, held all the villages 
along the side of the river — Connewitz, Lofsnig, Dooblitz, and so 
on to Markleberg. As the line of defence swept to the eastward, 
Augereau was established on the elevated plain of Wachau. He 
was supported by Victor and Lauriston at a considerable village 
called Leibertwolkowitz. Cavalry were posted on the wings of 
these divisions. The Imperial Guards were placed in the rear as 
a reserve, at a village named Probstheyda ; and Macdonald oc- 
cupied a gentle and sweeping rising-ground, extending from 
Stoetteriz to Holzhausen. 

On the opposite, that is, the northern side of the city, Marmont 
occupied a line betwixt Moeckern and Euterizt. His troops were 
intended to make head against Blucher, whose approach from the 
north was momentarily to be apprehended. Almost all along the 
ground thus defended, but especially on the south front, the allies 
had prepared columns of attack ; and the sentinels of both armies 
were, when evening fell, in some places within musket-shot of 
each other. Neither side, however, seemed willing to begin the 
battle, in which the great question was to be decided, whether 
France should leave other nations to be guided by their own 
princes, or retain the unnatural supremacy with which she had 
been invested by the talents of one great soldier. 

The number of men who engaged the next morning, was said 
to be 136,000 French, omitting the corps of Souham, who was 
not engaged, and of Regnier, who was not yet come up. The 
allies are by the same accoimts rated at 230,000, without counting 
the division of the Crown Prince, or that of Bennigsen, which had 
not as yet joined. Almost all the statements assign a predomi- 
nating force to the allies of 80^000 or 100,000 men superior to 
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their enany. It dm appeus Ant thej had at last acted aoeoard- 
in^ to Napoleoa's own idea oC the ait oC war, whi^ he defined as 
the art of aflKmbting the greatert number upon a given point 

Napoleon himself Tiaited aD the posts S^^o his but orders, and 
took the opportonitT, as he frequently did on the ere of battle^ 
to distribote eagies to those Rgiments of Angerean's division, 
wbidi, beiK new leriei^ had not yet reeeived these military 
emblems. The eeremony, performed with wariike pomp, may 
remind the reader of the andent £ufaion oC making knights on 
the eve of a battle. The soldiers were made to swear never to 
abandon their eagles ; and the Enqterar condioded by saying, in 
a lood v<Mce, ** Yonder lies the enemy. Swear that yon will rather 
die than pcamit France to be dishonoared.** — ^ We swear it!** 
exclaimed the battalions. ' Long live the Emperor ! " And un- 
qaestionably they kept thdr wcurd in the tremendoos series of 
actions which followed. 

Napoleon's preparations were made diiefly npon the sonthem 
side of Leipsie. It has been supposed, thoo^ we think, with 
small probability, that he scarce expected a serioos attack upon 
the northern sidle at alL In the eveping, however, of the 15tli, 
three death-rockets (feus de wufriy) displaying long brilliant trains 
of white light, were observed to rise h^h in the southerly quarter 
of the heavens, and they were presently answered by four of a 
red colour, which were seen in the distent north. It was con- 
cluded that these were signals of communication between the 
Sund army of the allies, and those of the Grown Prince and 
luchcr. The latter, therefore, must be at no incalculable dis- 
taiicc. 

Napoleon remained in the rear of his own guards, behind the 
contra] poHition, almost opposite to a village ^lled Grossa, which 
was occupied by the allies. 

At break of day, on the 16th October, the battle began. The 
French position was attacked along all the southern front with 
the greatest fury. On the French right, the village of Markle- 
berg was fiercely assaulted by Kleist, while the Austrijui division 
of Mehrfcldt, making their way through the nuurshes to the left 
bank of the Pliesse, threatened to force themselves across that 
river. Poniatowski, to whom the defence was confided, was obliged 
to give ground, so that the Emperor was compelled to bring up 
the troops under Souham, which had joined during the night, and 
which had been designed to support Marmont on the north of 
Leipsie. Mar^chal Victor defended the village of Wachau, in 
front of the position, against Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg. The 
town of Leibertwolkowitz was made good by Lauriston against 
Klenau. The allies made six desperate attempts on these points, 
but all were unsuccessful. They were now something in the con- 
dition of wrestlers who have exhausted themselves in vain and 
premature efforts ; and Napoleon in turn assuming the offensive, 
began to show hia skill and power. 
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Macdonald was ordered to attack Klenau, and beat him back 
from Leibertwolkowitz, with the cavalry of Sebastiani ; while two 
divisions descended to sustain General Lauriston. It was about 
noon when this general advance took place along the centre of 
the French. It was for some time feaifully successful. The vil- 
lage of Gossa, hitherto occupied by the allies, and in the very 
centre of their line, was carried by the bayonet. The eminence 
called the Sheepwalk was also in danger of being lost, and the 
exertions of Macdonald put him in possession of the redoubt called 
the Swedish Camp. The desperate impetuosity of the French 
had fairly broken through the centre of &e allies ; and Napoleon^ 
as if desirous not to lose a moment in proclaiming his supposed 
victory, sent the tidings to the King of Saxony, who commanded 
all the church-bells in the city to be rung for rejoicing, even while 
the close continued roar of the cannon seemed to give the lie to 
the merry peal. The King of Naples, in the meantime, with 
Latour Maubourg, and Kellermann, poured through the gap in the 
enemy's centre, and at the head of the whole body of cavalry 
thundered forward as far as Magdeburg, a village in the rear of 
the allies, bearing down General Rayefskoi, with the grenadiers 
of the reserve, who threw themselves forward to oppose their 
passage. 

But at this imminent moment of peril, while the French cavalry 
were disordered by their own success, Alexander ordered the 
Cossacks of his guard, who were in attendance on his person, to 
charge. They did so with the utmost fury, as fighting under the 
eye of their sovereign, disconcerted Buonaparte's manoeuvre, and 
bore back with their long lances the dense mass of cavalry who 
had so nearly carried the day. 

In the meantime, while the carnage was continuing on the 
southern side of Leipsic, a similar thunder of artillery commenced 
on the right, where Blucher had. arrived before the city, and sud- 
denly come into action with Marmont, with at }east three men for 
one. Breathless aides-de-camp came galloping to reclaim the 
troops of Souham, which, for the purpose of supporting Ponia- 
towi^i, had been withdrawn from their original destination of 
assisting Marmont. They could, not however, be replaced, and 
Blucher obtained, in consequence, great and decided results. He 
took the village of Moeckern, with twenty pieces of artillery, and 
two thousand prisoners ; and when night separated the combat, 
had the advantage of having greatly narrowed the position of the 
enemy. 

But the issue on the south side of Leipsic continued entirely 
indecisive, though furiously contested. Gossa was still disputed, 
taken and retaken repeatedly, but at length remained in posses- 
sion of the allies. On the verge of the Pleisse, the combat vfafi no 
less dreadful. The Austrians of Bianchi's division poured on 
Markleberg, close to the side of the river, with the most dreadful 
yells. Poniatowskiy with Augereau's assistance, haui Utf 
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difficulty in keeping his ground. From the left side of the PkiaKi 
Schwartzcuberg manoeuvred to posh ft body of horse acroes the 
8wam])y river, to take the French in the reap of the position. But 
such of the cavalry as got through a very bad ford, were instantly 
charged and driven back, and their leader, General Mehrfeldt^ 
fell into the liands of the French. An Austrian division, that of 
Guilay, manceuvred on the left bank of the Pleissey as fiir down 
as Lindenau, and the succesHion of bridges, which, we have said, 
forms on the western side the sole exit from Leipsic towards the 
Rhine. This was the only pass which remained for retreat to the 
French, should they fail in the dreadAil action which was now 
figliting. Guilay might have destroyed these bridges ; but it is 
beUeved he had orders to leave open that i>ass for retreat^ lest 
the French should be rendered utterly desperate, when there was 
no anticipating what exertions they might be goaded to. 

The battle, thus fiercely contested, continued to rage till night- 
fall, when the bloody work ceased as if by mutual consent. Three 
cannon-shot, fired as a signal to the more distant points, intimated 
that the conflict was ended for the time, and the armies on the 
southern line retired to rest, in each other's presence, in the very 
positions which they had occupied the night before. The French 
had lost the ground which at one period they had gained, but 
they had not relinquished one foot of their original position, though 
so fiercely attacked during the whole day by greatiy superior num- 
bers. On the north their defence had been less successful. Mar- 
mont had been forced back by Blucher, and the whole line of 
defence on that side was crowded nearer to the walls of Leipsic.^ 

Napoleon, in the meantime, had the melancholy task of arrang- 
ing his soldiers for a defence, sure to be honourable, and yet at 
length to be imavaiUng. Retreat became inevitable; yet, how 
to accomplish it through the narrow streets of a crowded city ; 
how to pass more than 100,000 men over a single bridge, while 
double that number were pressing on their rear, was a problem 
which even Buonaparte could not solve. In this perplexity, he 
tliought of appealing to the sentiments of afiection which the 
Emperor of Austria must necessarily be supposed to entertain for 
his daughter and grandchild. The capture of General Mehrfeldt 
served opportunely to afford the means of communication with 
the better grace, as, after the battle of Austerlitz, this was the 
individual, who, on the part of the Emperor of Germany, had 
solicited a ))cr8onal interview, and favoui^able terms from Napo- 
leon. In a private interview witli this officer, Napoleon received 
the confirmation of what he had long apprehended, the defection 
of the King of Bavaria, the union of his army with that of Aus- 
tria, and thoir determination to intercept him on his return to 
the Rhine. This fatal intelligence increased his desire of peace, 
and he requested, yet in terms of becoming dignity, the iuterces- 

1 Jomini, torn, iv., pp. A&n, 4ft2; Baron Fain, torn. IL, p. 384; Baron d'Odele- 
ben, torn, ii., p. 32 ; S«Tary, torn. iiL. n. 117* 
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sion of his father-in-law. He was now willing to adopt the terms 
proposed at Prague. He offered to renounce Poland and Illyria. 
He would consent to the independence of Holland, the Hanse 
towns, and Spain ; but he wished this last to be delayed till a 
general peace. Italy, he proposed, should be considered as inde- 
pendent, and preserved in its integrity. Lastly^ as the price of 
the armistice to be immediately concluded, he was willing to eva- 
cute Germany and retreat towards the Rhine. 

These terms contained what, at an early part of the campaign, 
and voluntarily tendered, would have been gladly accepted by the 
allies. Bujb Buonaparte's own character for ability and pertina- 
city ; the general impression, that, if he relinquished his views 
for a time, it was only to recur to them in a more favourable 
season ; and his terrible power of making successful exertions for 
that purpose, hardened the hearts of the allied sovereigns against 
what, from another (could any other save Buonaparte be sup- 
posed in his situation) would, in the like circumstances, have been 
favourably received. ** Adieu, General Mehrfeldt," said Napo- 
leon, dismissing his prisoner ; '^ when, on my part, you name the 
word armistice to the two Emperors, I doubt not ^t the voice 
which then strikes their ears will awaken many recollections." 
Words affecting by their simplicity, and which, coming from so 
proud a heart, and one who was reduced to ask the generosity 
which he had formerly extended, cannot be recorded without 
strong sympathy. 

General Mehrfeldt went out, like the messenger from the ark, 
and long and anxiously did Buonaparte expect his return. But 
he was the raven envoy, and brought back no olive branch. Na- 
poleon did not receive an answer until his troops had recrossed 
the Rhine. The allies had engaged themselves solemnly to each 
other, that they would enter into no treaty with him while an 
individual of the French army remained in Grermany. 

Buonaparte was now engaged in preparations for retreat ; yet 
he made them with less expedition than the necessities of the time 
required. Morning came, and the enemy did not renew the attack, 
waiting for Bennigsen and the Prince-Royal of Sweden. In the 
meanwhile, casks, and materials of all kinds being plenty, and 
labourers to be collected to any extent, it seems, that, by some of 
the various modes known to military engineers,^ temporary bridges 
might have been thrown over the Elster and the Pleisse, which 
are tranquil still rivers, and the marshes betwixt them rendered 
sufficiently passable. Under far more disadvantageous circum- 
stances Napoleon had bridged the Beresina within the space of 
twelve hours. This censure is confirmed by a most competent 
judge, the general of engineers, Rogniat, who affirms that there 
was time enough to have completed six bridges, had it been em- 
ployed with activity. The answer, that he himself, as chief of 

1 S«e Sir Howard Douglas's work on Military Bridges.— S. 
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the eDgmeer depftrtment at the time, ought to hmre or d er ed ud 
prepared these means of retreat, seems totaUy insofficieiil Na- 
poleon did not permit his generals to anticipate his oommands on 
such important occasions. It is said, indeed, that the Emperor 
had given orders for three bridges, but that, in the oanfiision of 
this dreadful period, that was seldom completely aooompluhed 
which Napoleon could not look after with his own eyes. Nothing 
of the kind was actually attempted, except at a place called tfab 
Judges* Grarden ; and that, besiaes having its access, like the stone 
bridge, through the town of Leipsic, was constmcted of too slight 
materials. Perhaps Napoleon trusted to the effect of MehrfSeldt^ 
mission ; perhaps he had still latent hopes that his retreiat might 
be unnecessary ; perhaps he abhorred the thought of that ma- 
noeuvre so much, as to lead him entirely to confide the neces- 
sary preparations to another ; but certain it- is^ the exertion 
was not made in a manner suitable to the occasion. The vil- 
lage of Lindenau, on the left side of the rivers, was neverthelesB 
secured. 

The 17th, as we have said, was spent in prepurations on both 
sides, without any actual hostilities, excepting when a distant can- 
nonade, like the growling of some huge monster, showed that war 
was only slumbering, and that but lightly. 

At eight o'clock on the 18th of October, the battle was renewed 
with tenfold fury. Napoleon had considerably contracted his cir- 
cuit of defence ; on the external range of heights and villages, 
which had been so desperately defended on the 16th, the allies 
now found no opposition but that of outposts. The French were 
posted in an interior line nearer to Leipsic, of which Probtshedya 
was the central point. Napoleon himself, stationed on an emi- 
nence called Thonberg, commanded a prospect of the whole field. 

Masses were drawn up behind the villages, which relieved their 
defenders from time to time with fresh troops ; cannon were placed 
in their front and on their fianks, and every patch of wooded 
ground which afforded the least shelter, was filled with tirailleurs. 
The battle then joined on all sides. The Poles, with their gallant 
general, Poniatowski, to whom this was to prove the last of his 
fields, defended the banks of the Pleisse, and the villages con- 
nected with it, against the Prince of Hesse Homberg, Bianchi, 
and Colleredo. In the centre, Barclay, Witgenstein, and Kleist, 
advanced on Probtsheyda, where they were opposed by the King 
of Naples, Victor, Augereau, and Lauriston, under the eye of Na- 
poleon himself. On the left, Macdonald had drawn back his 
division from an advanced point called Holtzhausen, to a village 
called Stoetteritz, which was the post assigned to them on the new 
and restricted line of defence. Along all this extended southern 
line, the fire continued furious on both sides, nor could the terri- 
fied spectators, from the walls and steeples of Leipsic, perceive 
that it either advanced or recoiled. The French had the advan- 
tage of situation and cover, the allies that of greatly superior 
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numbers ; botii were commanded by the first generals of their 
coimtry and age. 

About two o'clock afternoon, the allies, under General Pirch 
and Prince Augustus of Prussia, forced their way headlong into 
Probtsheyda ; the camp followers began to fly ; &e noise of the 
tumult overcame almost the fire of the artillery. Napoleon in the 
rear, but yet on the verge of this tumult, preserved his entire 
tranquillity. He placed the reserve of the Old Guard in order, 
led them in person to recover the village, and saw them force 
their entrance, ere he retreated to the eminence from which he 
observed the action. During the whole of this eventful day, in 
which he might be said to fight less for victory than for suety, 
this wonderful man continued calm, decided, collected, and sup- 
ported his diminished and broken squadrons in their valiant de- 
fence, with a presence of mind and courage, as determined as he 
had so often exhibited in directing the tide of onward victory. 
Perhaps his military talents were more to be admired, when thus 
contending at once against Fortune and the superiority of num- 
bers, than in the most distinguished of his victories, when the 
fickle goddess fought upon his side. 

The allies, notwithstanding their gallantry and their numbers, 
felt themselves obliged to desist from the mimlerous attacks upon 
the villages which cost them such immense loss; and drawing 
back their troops as they brought forward their guns and howit- 
zers, contented themselves with maintaining a dreadful fire on the 
French masses as they showed themselves, and throwing shells 
into the villages. The French replied with great spirit ; but they 
had fewer guns in position, and, besides, tiieir ammunition was 
fitUing short. Still, however. Napoleon completely maintained 
the day on the south of Leipsic, where he was present in person. 

On the north side of Leipsic, the superiority of numbers, still 
greater than that which existed on the south, placed Ney in a 
precarious situation. He was pressed at once by the army of 
Blucher, and by that of the Crown Prince, which was now come 
up in force. The latter general forced his way across the Partha, 
with three columns, and at three different points ; and Ney saw 
himself obliged to retreat, in order to concentrate his forces nearer 
Leipsic, and communicate by his right with the army of Napoleon. 

The Russians had orders to advance to force this new position, 
and particularly to drive back the advanced guard of Kegnier, 
stationed on an eminence called Heiterblick, betwixt the villages 
of Taucha and Paunsdorf. On a sudden, the troops who occupied 
the French line on that point, came fon<rard to meet the allies, 
with their swords sheathed, and colours of truce displayed. This 
was a Saxon brigade, who, in the midst of the action, embraced 
the time and opportunity to desert the service of Napoleon, and 
declare for independence. These men had an unquestionable 
right to espouse the cause of their country, and shake off the yoke 
of a stranger^ which Saxony had found so burdensome; but it is 
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not while on the actual baMe-g^nmnd that one aide ofiight to be 
exchanged for the other ; and thoee must be in every case ae- 
counted guilty of treachery, who, bringing their swords into the 
field for one party, shall suddenly, and without intimation giyoi, 
turn them against the power in whose ranks they had stood. 

The Russians, afraid of stratagem, sent the Saxon troops, about 
1 0,000 in number, to the rear of the position. But their aridlleiy 
were inmiediately brought into action; and having expended 
during that morning one half of their ammunition on the alliefl^ 
they now bestowed the other half upon the French army. By 
this unexpected disaster, Ney was obliged to contract his line of 
defence once more. Even tiie valour and exertions of that dis- 
tinguished general could not defend Schoenfeld. That fine village 
forms almost one of the northern suburbs of Leipsic It was in 
vain that Buonaparte despatched his reserves of cavalry to check 
the advance of the Crown Prince. He dented all opposition 
that presented itself, and pressed Ney into a position dose under 
the walls of Leipsic. The battle once more ceased on all points ; 
and after the solemn signal of three cannon-shot had been heard, 
the field was left to the slain and the wounded.' 

Although the Femch army kept its ground most valiantly du- 
ring the whole of this tremendous day, there was no prospect of 
theur being able to sustain themselves any longer around or in 
Leipsic. The allies had approached so close to them, that thdr 
attacks might, on the third day, be expected to be more combined 
and simultaneous than before. The superiority of numbers be- 
came more efiicient after the great carnage that had taken plac^ 
and that for the simple reason, that the army which had greatest 
numbers could best afford to lose lives. It is said also by Baron 
Fain,^ that the enormous number of 250,000 cannon-buUets had 
been expended by the French during the last four days, and that 
there only remained to serve their guns about 16,000 cartridges, 
which could scarce support a hot fire for two hours. This was 
owing to the great park of artillery having been directed on Tor- 
gau, another circumstance which serves to show how little Buo- 
naparte dreamed of abandoning the Elbe when he moved from 
Dresden. To this the increasing scarcity of provisions is to be 
added ; so that every thing combined to render Napoleon's longer 
stay at Dresden altogether impossible, especially when the Ba- 
varian general, now his declared enemy, was master of his com- 
munications with France. 

The retreat, however necessary, was doomed inevitably to be 
disastrous, as is evident from the situation of the French army, 
cooped up by superior forces under the walls of a large town, the 
narrow streets of which they must traverse to reach two bridges, 
one of recent and hasty construction, by which they must cross 
the Pleisse, the Elster, and the marshy ground, streams, and ca- 

1 Jomini, torn, ir., pp. 465, 480 ; Baron Fain, torn, ii., p. 403. 
* Manoicript de 181^ par le Biion Fain, torn. iL, p. 420. 
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nals, which divide them from each other ; and then^ added to this 
was the necessity of the whole anny debouching by one single 
road« that which leads to Lindenau, and on which it would be im- 
possible to prevent dreadful confusion. But there was no re- 
medy for these evils ; they must necessarily be risked. 

The retreat was commenced in the night time ; and Buonaparte, 
retiring in person to Leipsic, spent a third exhausting night in 
dictating the necessary orders for drawing the corps of his army 
successively within the town, and transferring them to the western 
bank of the two rivers. The French troops accordingly came into 
Leipsic from all sides, and filling the town with the ineffable con- 
fusion which always must attend the retreat of so large a body in 
the presence of a victorious enemy, they proceeded to get out of it 
as they best could, by the way prescribed. Macdonald and Po- 
niatowski, with their corps, were appointed to the perilous honour 
of protecting the rear. ^ Prince,'^ said Napoleon, to the brave 
Polish prince, " you must defend the southern suburbs." — *' Alas, 
sire," he answered, " I have but few soldiers left" — '^ Well, but 
you will defend them with what you have?" — ^** Doubt not, sire, 
but that we will make good our ground ; we are all ready to die 
for your Majesty *s service." — Napoleon parted with this brave 
and attached prince, upon whom he had recently bestowed a ma- 
r^chal's baton. They never met again in this world. 

The arrival of daylight had no sooner shown to the allies the 
commencement of the French retreat, than their columns began 
to advance in pursuit on every point, pushing forward, with all 
the animation of victory, to overtake the enemy in the suburbs 
and streets of Leipsic. The King of Saxony, the magistrates, 
and some of the French generals, endeavoured to secure the city 
from the dangers which were to be expected from a battle in the 
town, betwixt the rear-guard of the French and the advanced 
guard of the allies. They sent proposals, that the French army 
should be permitted to effect their retreat unmolested, in mercy 
to the unfortunate town. But when were victorious generals 
prevented from prosecuting military advantages, by the mere 
consideration of humanity ? Napoleon, on his side, was urged to 
set fire to the suburbs, to check the pressure of the allies on his 
rear-guard. As this, however, must have occasioned a most ex- 
tensive scene of miser}-, Buonaparte generously refused to give 
such a dreadful order, which, besides, could not have been exe- 
cuted without compromising the safety of a great part of his own 
rear, to whom the task of destruction must have been committed, 
and who would doubtless immediately have engaged in an ex- 
tensive scene of plunder. Perhaps, also. Napoleon might be in- 
fluenced by the feeling of what was due to the confidence and 
fidelity of Frederick Augustus of Saxony, who, having been so 
long the faithful follower of his fortunes, was now to be abandoned 
to his own. To have set fire to that unhappy monarches city, 
when leaving him behind to make terms for hunself as he couldj 
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would bftTo been an eril requite] for all he had done aid tniliBred 
in the canse of France ; nor would it have been mncfa better hid 
Napoleon removed the Saxon King from his dominions, aod 
destroyed all chance of his making peace with the irritated aofe- 
reigns, by transporting him along with the French army inita 
aUamitons retreat. 

At nine o'clock Napoleon had a fiirewell interview with Fre- 
derick Augostas, releasing him formally from all the ties wfaidi 
had hitherto combined them, and leaving him at liberty to form 
such other alliances as the safety of his stetes might require. 
Their parting scene was harried to a condnsion by the heavy 
dischai^ of musketry from several points, which intimated that 
the allies, forcing their way into the suburbs, were fighting hand 
to hand, and from house to house, with the French, who stifl 
continued to defend them. The King and Qneen of Saxony cod- 
iured Buonaparte to mount his horse, and make his escape ; but, 
before he did so, he discharged from their ties to France and to 
himself the King of Saxony's body guard, and left them for the 
protection of the royal fiunily. 

When Napoleon attempted to make his way to the single point 
of exit, by the gate of Ranstadt, which led to the bridge, or suc- 
cession ox bridges, so often mentioned, he foui^d reason for think- 
ing his personal safety in actual danger. It must be remembered, 
that the French army, stiU numbering nearly 100,000, were pour- 
ing into Leipsic, pursued by more than double that number, and 
that the streets were encumbered with the dead and wounded, 
with artillery and baggage, with columns so wedged up that it 
was impossible for them to get forward, and with others, who, 
almost desperate of their safety, would not be left behind. To 
fight his way through this confiision, was impossible even for 
Napoleon. He and his suite were obliged to give up all attempts 
to proceed in the direct road to the bridge, and turning in the 
other direction, he got out of the city through Saint Peter's Gate, 
moved on until he was in sight of the advancing columns of the 
allies, then turning along the eastern suburb, he found a circuit- 
ous by-way to the bridges, and was enabled to get across. But 
the temporary bridge which we have before mentioned had 
already given way, so that there remained only the old bridge on 
the r<MMi to Lindenau, to serve as an exit to the whole French 
army. The furious defence which was maintained in the suburbs, 
continued to check the advance of the allies, otherwise the greater 
part of the French army must inevitably have been destroyed. 
But the defenders themselves, with their brave conmianders, 
were at length, after exhibiting prodigies of valour, compelled to 
retreat ; and ere they could reach the banks of tlie river, a dread- 
ful accident had taken place. 

The bridge, so necessary to the escape of this distressed army, 
had been mined by Buonaparte's orders, and an officer of en- 
gineers was left to execute the necessary measure of destroying 
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it, so soon as the allies should approach in force sufficient to occupy 
the pass. Whether the officer to whom this duty was intrusted 
had fled, or had fallen, or had heen absent from his post hy acci- 
dent, no one seems to have known ; but at this critical, period a 
sergeant commanded the sappers in his stead. A body of Swedish 
sharp-shooters pushed up the side of the river about eleven 
o'clock, with loud cries and huzzas, firing upon the crowds who 
were winning their way slowly along the bridge, while Cossacks 
and Hulans were seen on the southern side, rushing towards the 
same spot ; and the troops of Saxony and Baden, who had now 
entirely changed sides, were firing on the French from the wall 
of the suburbs, which they had been posted to defend against the 
allies, and annoying the retreat which they had been destined to 
cover. The non-commissioned officer of engineers imagined that 
the retreat of the French was cut off, and set fire to the mine, 
that the aUies might not take possession of the bridge for pur- 
suing Napoleon.^ The bridge exploded with a horrible noise. 

This catastrophe effectually intercepted the retreat of all who 
remained still on the Leipsic side of the river, excepting some 
individuals who succeeded by swinmiing through the Pleisse and 
the Elster. Among these was the brave Marshal Macdonald, 
who surmounted all the obstacles opposed to his escape. Ponia- 
towski, the gallant nephew of Stanislaus, King of Pohmd, was less 
fortunate. He was tiie favourite of his countrymen, who saw in 
their imagination the crown of Poland glittering upon his brow. 
He himself, Hke most of the Poles of sense and reflection, re- 
garded these hopes as delusive ; but followed Napoleon with un- 
flinching zeal, because he had always been his friend and bene- 
factor. Besides a thousand other acts of valour, Poniatowski's 
recent defence of the extreme right of the French position was as 
brilliant as any part of the memorable resistance at Leipsic. He 
had been twice wounded in the previous battles. Seeing the 
bridge destroyed, and the enemy's forces thron^g forward in 
all (Sections, he drew his sabre, and said to his suite, and a few 
Polish cuirassiers, who followed him, ^ Gentlemen, it is better to 
fall with honour than to surrender.'' He charged aceor^ingly, 

1 This story was at first donbted, and it was rapposed that Napuieon had 
commanded the bridge to be blown np, with the seltish purpose of securing his 
own retreat. But, from all concurring accounts, the explosion took place in 
the manner, and from the cause, mentioned in the text There is, notwith- 
standing, an obscurity in the case. > A French officer of engineers, by name 
Colonel Monfort, was publicly announced .as the person through whose negli- 

Eence or treachery the post was left to subordinate keeping. Nevertheless, it 
> said, that the only officer of that name, in the ensineer sendee of Buonaparte's 
army, was actually at Mentz when the battle of Leipsic took place. This i» 
alluded to bv General Orouchy, who, in a note upon his interesting Obsenrations 
on General Oourgaud's Account of the Campaign of 1815, has this remarkable 

Eassa^e :— "One would wish to forget the bulletin, which, after the battle of 
leipsic, delivered to the bar of public opinion, as preliminary to bringing him 
before a military commission. Colonel Monfort of the engii^eer service, gra- 
tuitously accused of the breaking down the bridge at Leipsic." Neither the 
colonel Qor the non-commissionea officer was ever brought to a court-martiaL 
— S. 
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and poshed thnmgh the troops of the allied mmy opposed to Mi^ 
in the course of which deq>eiate attempt he was wounded Ija 
musket sliot in the arm. Other enemies appeared ; he Arer 
himself upon them with the same success, m^Wwg liis my 
amongst them also, after receiving a wound through the tram k 
his decoration. He then plunged into the Pleisse, and with da 
afisistance of his staff-officers, got across that river, in which la 
horse was lost. Though much exhausted, he mounted anotfaer 
horse, and seeing that the enemy were already oocnp^ing the 
banks of the Elster with riflemen, he plunged into that deep and 
marshy river, to rise no more. Thus bravely died a prince, wlio^ 
in one sense, may be termed the last of the Poles.^ 

The remainder of the French army, after many had ben 
killed and drowned in an attempt to cross these relentless riveiSi 
received quarter from the enemy. About 25,000 men were made 
prisoners, and as Napoleon seems only to have had about 200 
guns at the battle of Hannau, many must have been abandoned in 
Leipsic and its neighbourhood.* The quantity of baggage takai 
was inmiense. 

The triumph of the allied monarchs was complete. Advancing 
at the head of their victorious forces, each upon his own side, the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the Grown Prince 
of Sweden, met and greeted each other in the great square of the 
city, where they were soon joined by the Emperor of Austria. 
General Bertrand, the French commandant of the city, surren- 
dered his sword to these illustrious personages. No interview 
took place between the allied monarchs and the King of Saxony. 
He was sent under a guard of Cossacks to Berlin, nor was he 
afterwards restored to his throne, until he had paid a severe fine 
for his adherence to France. 

When reflecting upon these scenes, the rank and dignity of the 
actors naturally attract our observation. It seems as if the ex- 
ample of Buonaparte, in placing himself at the head of his armies, 
had in some respects changed the condition of sovereigns, from 
the reserved and retired dignity in which most had remained, 
estranged from the actual toils of government and dangers of 
war, into the less abstracted condition of sharing the risk of battle, 
and the labours of negotiation. Such scenes as those which passed 
at Leipsic on this memorable day, whether we look at the parting 
of Napoleon from Fr^erick Augustus, amid the fire and shout- 
ing of hostile armies, or the triumphant meeting of the allied 
sovereigns in the great square of Leipsic, had been for centuries 
only to be pai'alloled in romance. But considering how important 
it is to the people that sovereigns should not be prompt to foster 

1 His body vas fonnd, and his obsequies performed with great military pomp ; 
both the victors and Tanquished attending nim to the tomb, with every Honour 
which could be rendered to his remains.— -S. 

8 " The French were computed to have lost 00,000 men, including the sick 
abandoned in the hospitals at Leipsic, and 290 gum.**— Lord Bursbxrsh, 
Operations, &c. p. 8& 
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a love of war, there is great room for question whether the en- 
couragement of this warlike propensity be upon the whole a sub- 
ject for £urope to congratulate itself upon. 

Policy and the science of war alike dictated a rapid and close 
pursuit after the routed French ; but the allied army had been too 
much exhausted, by the efforts required to gain the battle, to 
admit of its deriving the full advantage from success. There was 
a great scarcity of provisions around Leipsic ; and the stores df 
the city, exhausted by the French, afforded no relief. The bridge 
which had been destroyed was as necessary for the advance of 
the allies as the retreat of Napoleon. Besides, it must be admitted 
that an allied army is always less decided and rapid in its move- 
ments than one winch receives all its impulse from a single com- 
mander of strong and vigorous talents. Of this we shall see more 
proofs. But, in the meantime, a great point was gained. The 
liberation of Germany was complete, even if Napoleon should 
escape the united armies of Austria and Bavaria, which still lay 
betwixt him and the banks of the Rhine. And indeed the battles 
which he fought for conquest terminated at Leipsic. Those 
which he afterwards waged were for his own life and the sceptre 
of Franc 
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Napoleon was now on his retreat, and it proved a final one, 
from Grermany towards France. It was performed with disorder 
enough, and great loss, though far less than that which had 
attended the famous departure from Moscow. The troops, accord- 
ing to Baron d'Odeleben, soured by misfortune, marched with a 
fierce and menacing air, and the guards in particular indulged in 
every excess. In this disordered condition, Napoleon passed 
through Lutzen, late the scene of his brilliant success, now wit- 
ness to his disastrous losses. His own courage was unabated ; he 
seemed indeed pensive, but was calm and composed, indulging in 
no vain regrets, still less in useless censures and recriminations. 
Harassed as he passed the defiles of Fckartsberg, by the light 
troops of the allies, he pushed on to Erfurt, where he hoped 
to be able to make some pause, and restore order to his disorgan* 
ised followers. 
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On the 23d of October, be roAched that aty, whidi 
dered by- its strong citadel a conyenient rallying point ; and upon 
collecting the report of his losses, had the mufoirtniie to find them 
much greater than he had apprehended. Almost aQ the Gremna 
troops of his army were now withdrawn tmm it. The Sazoni 
and the troops of Baden he had dismissed with a good grace; 
other contingents, which saw their sovereigns oa uio point of 
beinp; freed from Napoleon's supremacy, withdrew of tfaemadve^ 
and m most cases joined the allies. A great numy of those Frendi- 
men who arrived at Erfurt were in a milBerable conditioiiy and 
without arms. Their wretched appearance extorted from Buo- 
naparte the peevish observation, ^ They are a set of sooundreb^ 
who are going to the devil ! — In this way I shall lose 80,000 men 
before I can get to the Rhine." 

The spirit of defection extended even to those who were near- 
est to the Emperor. Murat, discouraged and rendered impatient 
by the incessant misfortunes of his brother-in-law, took leave, 
under pretence, it was said, of bringing forces up from the French 
frontier, but in reality to return to his own dominions^ without 
further allying his fortunes to those of Napoleon.^ Buonaparte, as 
if influenced by some secret presentiment that they should never 
again meet, embraced his old companion-in-arms repeatedly ere 
they parted. 

The Poles who remained in Napoleon's army showed a very 
generous spirit. He found himself obliged to appeal to their own 
honour, whether they chose to remain in his service, or to desert 
him at this crisis. A part had served so long under his banners, 
that they had become soldiers of fortune, to whom the French 
camp served for a native country. But many others were men 
who had assumed arms in the Russian campaign, with the inten- 
tion of freeing Poland from the foreign yoke under which it had 
so long groaned. The manner in which Napoleon had disap- 
pointed their hopes could not be forgotten by them ; but they had 
too much generosity to revenge, at this crisis, the injustice with 
which they had been treated, and agreed unanimously that they 
would not quit Napoleon's service until they had escorted him 
safely beyond the Rhine, reserving their right then to leave his 
standard, of which a great many accordingly availed themselves. 

Napoleon passed nearly two days at Erfurt, during which the 
re-organisation of his troops advanced rapidly, as the magazines 
and stores of the place were sufficient to recruit them in every 
department. Their reassembled force amounted to about 80,000 
men. This, together with the troops left to their fate in the gar- 

1 " The hasty joutney of the Kin^ of Naples throu|{h France created general 
surprise. The first idea excited by it was, that the Emperor had commissioned 
him to assemble the army and form a.jttnction with the force under the viceroy, 
in order to protect Italy ftt>m an invasion, which appeared to be contemplated, 
and the execution of which was at that time rendered probable, by the move- 
ments of the English troops in SJcily. Nobody attributed his retam to any other 
object."— 8a VABY, torn, iii, p. 1^ 
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rison towns in Germany, was all that remained of 280,000, with 
which Napoleon had begmi the campaign. The gaiTisons amomited 
to about 80,000, so that the loss of the French rose to 120,000 men. 
These garrisons, so imprudently left behind, were of course aban- 
doned to their fate, or to the discretion of the enemy ; Napoleon 
consoling himself with the boast, " that if they could form a junc- 
tion in the valley of the Elbe, 80,000 Frenchmen might break 
through all obstacles." Instructions were sent to the various com- 
manders, to evacuate the places they held, and form such a junc- 
tion ; but it is believed that none of them reached the generals to" 
whom they were addressed. 

It ia probable that, but for the relief afforded by this halt, and 
the protection of the citadel and defences of Er^irt, Napoleon, 
in his retreat from Leipsic, must have l<M9t all that remained to 
him of an army. He had received news, however, of a dharac- 
ter to preclude his longer stay in this place of refuge. The 
Bavarian iEoray, so lately his aUies, with a strong auxiliary force 
of Austrians, amounting in all to 50,000, under Wrede, were 
hurrying from the banks of the Inn, and had reached Wurtzburg 
on the Mayne, with the purpose of throwing themselves in hostile 
fashion between the army of Napoleon and the frontier of France. 
In addition to this unpleasing intelligence, he learned that the 
Austrians and Prussians were pressing forward, as &r as Weimar 
and Laugensalza, so that he was once more in duiger of being com- 
pletely surrounded. Urged by these drcumstanoes, Napoleon left 
Erfurt on the 25th of October, amid weather as tempestuous as 
his fortunes. 

An unfortunate determination of the allied councils directed 
Marshal Blucher to move in pursuit of Napoleon by Giessen and 
Wetzlar, and commanded hun to leave the direct road to the 
banks of the Rhine, by Fulda and Grelnhaussen, open for the 
march of an Austrian column, expected to advance from Schmal- 
kald.^ The most active and energetic of the pursuers was thus 
turned aside from Napoleon's direct path of retreat, and the Aus- 
trians, to whom it was yielded, did not come up in time to over- 
take the retreating enemy. The French were still followed, how- 
ever, by the arrival of Cossacks under their adventurous leaders, 
Platoff, Czemicheff, Orloff-Denizoff, and Kowaiski, who continued 
their harassing and destructive operations on their flanks and 
their rear. 

In the meanwhile, Greneral Wrede, notwi^standing the inferi- 
ority of his forces to those of Buonaparte, persevered in his pur- 
pose of barring the return of Napoleon into France, and took up 
a position at Hanau for that purpose, where he was joined by the 
chiefs of the Cossacks already mentioned, who had pushed on 
before the advance of the French army, in hopes that they might 

1 This account of Blncher'e march is deriyed from Lord Burghersh's " Me- 
moir of the Operations of the Allied Armies in 1813 and 1814^" pp. 36, dec— £i>, 
(184S.) 
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afford Wrcde their aflBistance. If Blucher and his troops had Imcb 
now in the rear of Napoleon, his hour had in all probability arrived. 
But Wrede's force, of whom he had been unable to bring up above 
45,000 men, was inferior to the attempt, almost always a dangenxs 
one, of intercepting the retreat of a bold and desperate enemy upoa 
the only road which can lead him to safety. It was upon a poin^ 
also, where the Bavarians had no particular advantage of positioOy 
which might have presented natural obstacles to the progress of 
the enemy. 

Upon the 30th, the Bavarians had occupied the large wood cc 
Lamboi, and were disposed in line on the right bank of a small 
river called the Kintzig, near a village named Neuhoff, where there 
is a bridge. The French threw a body of fight troops into the 
wood, which was disputed from tree to tree, the close fire of the 
sharpshooters on both sides resembling that of a general ehoMtef 
such as is practised on the continent. The combat was sustained 
for several hours without decided success, until Buonaparte com- 
manded an attack in force on the left of the Bavarians. Two bat- 
talions of the guards, under Greneral Curial, were sent into the 
wood to support the French tirailleurs ; and the Bavarians^ at the 
sieht of their grenadier-caps, imagined themselves attacked by the 
whole of that celebrated body, and gave way. A successful chaige 
of cavalry was at the same time made on Wrede's left, which made 
it necessary for him to retreat behind the Kintzig. The Austro- 
Bavarian army continued to hold Hanau ; but as the main road 
to Frankfort does not lead directly through that town, but passes 
on the south side of it, the desired line of retreat was left open 
to Napoleon, whose business it was to push forward to the Rhine, 
and avoid farther combat. But the rear-guard of the French army, 
consisting of 18,000 men, under command of Mortier, was still at 
Gelnhaussen ; and Marmont was left with three corps of infantry 
to secure their retreat, while Buonaparte, with the advance, pushM 
on to Williamstadt, and from thence to Hockstadt, in the direction 
of Frankfort. 

On the morning of the 31st, Marmont made a double attack upon 
the town of Hanau, and the position of Wrede. Of the first, he 
possessed himself by a bombardment. The other attack took place 
near the bridge of Ncuhoff. The Bavarians had at first the advan- 
tage, and pushed a body of 1000 or 1200 men across the Kintzig ; 
but the instant attack and destruction of these by the bayonet, 
impressed their general with greater caution. Wrede himself was 
at this moment dangerously wounded, and the Prince of Oettin- 
gen, his son-in-law, killed on the spot. General Fresnel, who 
succeeded Wrede in the command, acted with more reserve. He 
drew off from the combat ; and the French, more intent on pro- 
secuting their march to the Rhine than on improving their advan- 
tages over the Bavarians, followed the Fmperor's line of retreat 
an the direction of Frankfort. 

An instance of rustic * ' ngadty was displayed during 
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the action, by a German miller, which may serve to vary the 
recurring detail of military movements. This man, observing the 
fate of the battle, and seeing a body of Bavarian infantry hard 
pressed by a large force of French cavalry, had the presence of 
mind to admit the water into his mill-stream when the Bavarians 
had passed its channel, and thus suddenly interposed an obstacle 
between them and the pursuers, which enabled the infantry to 
halt and resume their ranks. The sagacious peasant was rewarded 
with a pension by the King of Bavaria. 

The loss of the French in this sharp action was supposed to 
reach to about 6000 men ; that of the Austro-Bavarians exceeded 
10,000. Escaped from this additional danger, Napoleon arrived 
at Frankfort upon the 30th October, and left, upon the first No- 
vember, a town which was soon destined to receive other guests. 
On the next day he arrived at Mayence, (Mentz,^ which he left 
upon the 7th November, and arriving on the 9tn at Paris, con- 
cluded his second unsuccessful campaign. 

The Emperor had speedy information that the temper of the 
public was by no means tranquil. The victory of Hanau, though 
followed by no other effect than that of getting clear of the ene- 
my, who had presumed to check the retreat of tiie Emperor, alone 
shed a lustr^ on the arms of Napoleon, which they greatly 
needed, for his late successive misfortunes had awakened both 
critics and murmurers. The rupture of the armistice seemed 
to be the date of his declension, as indeed the junction of the Aus- 
trians enabled the allies to bear him down by resistless numbers. 
Nine battles had been fought since that period, including the action 
at Culm, which, in its results, is well entitled to the name. Of 
these, Buonaparte only gained two — ^those of Dresden and Hanau ; 
that at Wachau was indecisive ; while at Gross-Beeren, at Jauer 
on the Katzbach, at Culm, at Dennewitz, at Mockern, and at 
Leipsic, the aUies obtained decisive and important victories. 

The French had been still more unfortunate in the number of 
bloody skirmishes which were fought almost every where through 
the scene of war. They were outnumbered in cavalry, and espe- 
cially in light cavalry; they were outnumbered, too, in light corps 
of infantry and sharpshooters ; for the Germans, who had en- 
tered into the war with general enthusiasm, furnished numerous 
reinforcements of this description to the regular armies of the al- 
lies. These disasters, however they might be glossed over, had 
not escaped the notice of the French ; nor was it the sight of a 
few banners, and a column of 4000 Bavarian prisoners, ostentati- 
ously paraded, that prevented their asking, what was become of 
upwards of 200,000 soldiers — what charm had dissolved the Con- 
federation of the Rhine — and why they heard rumours of Rus- 
sians, Austrians, Prussians, Germans, on the east, and of Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese on the south, approaching the in- 
violable frontiers of the great nation ? During the bright sunshine 
of proBperityy a natimi may be too much dazzled with victory ; 
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The f A:e <-'f the earrisons in Genmnv, which BaonaiMirte hid 
sso i=:r>rjies:!y omitted to erteaate, ms not saeh ns to core tfaifl 
uicipirr.i •iisa^^ection. The Emperor had ncTcr naother oppoitQ- 
r.iiy J-«;rlnz thi» war. xo eollect thereteran troops thos nnhap plf 
Iv't >jehm'i« nnier his burner, thoogfa often miaBuig them at ii 
greatest need. The dates of their req»ectiTe surrender, refenring to 
a set of detached facts, whidi hare no influence upon the genonl 
current of hlstor%', may be as well succinctly recited in this phoe. 

St. C\T, at Dresden, finding himself completely abandoned to 
his o^-n slender resources, made on the 1 1th of November a cir 
pitulation to eracuate the {dace, with his garrison of 35,000 men, 
(of whom ver^* many were, howerer, iuTi^ds^) who were to have 
a safe conduct to France, under engagement not to serre against 
the allies for six months. Schwartzenberg refused to ratify the 
capitulation, as being much too favourable to the besieged. He 
offered St. Cyr, who had already left Dresden, to replace him 
there in the same condition of defence which he enjoyed whea 
the agreement was entered into. This was contrary to the rules 
of war ; for how ^-as it possible for the French comnuuidant to be 
in the same situation as before the capitulation, when the enemy 
had become completely acquainted with his means of ddfenoe, 
and resources I But the Fi«neh general eonoeived it more ex- 
pedient to submit, with his army, to become prisoners of war, 
reserving his right to complain of breadi of capitulation. 

Stettin surrendered on the 21st of November, after an eight 
months' blockade. Eight thousand French remained prisoners 
of war. Here the Prussians regained no less than 350 pieces 
of artillerj'. 

On the '29th of November, the important city of Dantzic sur- 
rendered, after trenches had been open before it for forty days. 
As in the case of Dresden, the sovereigns refused to ratify ihe 
stipulation, which provided for the return of the garrison to 
France, but made the commandant, Rapp, the same proposal 
which had been offered to the Mar^chal St. Cyr, which Rapp in 
hke manner decUned. About 9000 French were therefore sent 
prisoners into Russia. But the Bavarians, Westphalians, and 
Poles, belonging to the garrison, were permitted to return to 
their homes. ^lany of them took service with the allies. The 
detention of this garrison must also be recorded against the 
allies as a breach of faith, which the temptation of diminishing 
the enemy's forces cannot justify. 

After the battle of Leipsic, Tauentzein had been detached to 
blockade Wittenberg, and besiege Torgau. The latter place was 
yielded on the 26th December, with a garrison of 10,000 wretehes, 
amongst whom a pestilential fever was raging. Zamosc, in the 
duchy of Warsaw, capitulated on the 22d, and Modlin on the 25th 
of December. 
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At the conclusion of the year 1813, only the following places, 
situated in the rear of the allies, remained in the hands of the 
French ; Hamburgh, Madgeburg, Wittenberg, Custrin, Glogau, 
with the citadels of £rfurt and of Wurtzburg, the French having 
in the last two instances evacuated the towns. 

Two circumstances are remarkable concerning the capture of 
the surrendered fortresses. The first is the dismal state of the 
garrisons. The men, who had survived the Russian campaign, 
and who had been distributed into these cities and fortresses by 
Murat, were almost all, from the hardships they had endured, and 
perhaps from their being too suddenly accommodated with more 
genial food, subject to diseases which speedily became infectious, 
and spread from the military to the inhabitants. When the se- 
verities of a blockade were added to this general tendency to ill- 
ness, the deaths became numerous, and the case of the survivors 
made them envious of those who died. So virulent was the con- 
tagion at Torgau, that the Prussians, to whom the place was ren- 
dered on the 26th December, did not venture to take possession 
of it till a fortnight afterwards, when the ravage of the pestilence 
began to decline. Thus widely extended, and thus late prolongeftl, 
were the fatal effects of the Russian expedition. 

The other point worth notice is, that the surrender of each for- 
tress rendered disposable a blockading army of the allies, propor- 
tioned to the strength of the garrisons, which ought, according to 
the rules of war, to be at least two to one.^ Thus, while thou- 
sands after thousands of the French were marched to distant 
prisons in Austria and Russia, an addition was regularly made 
to the armies of the allies, equal at least to double the number 
of those. that were withdrawn from the French army. 

While these successes were in the act of being obtained in their 
rear, the allied sovereigns of Russia and Prussia advanced upon 
the Rhine, the left bank of which was almost entirely liberated 
from the enemy. It Is a river upon which all the Germans look 
with a national pride, that sometimes takes almost the appearance 
of filial devotion. When the advanced guard of the army of the 
allies first came in sight of its broad majesty of flood, they hailed 
the Father River with such reiterated shouts, that those who 
were behind stood to their arms, and pressed forward, supposing 
that an action was about to take place. The proud and exulting 
feeling of recovered independence was not confined to those brave 
men who had achieved the liberation of their country, but ex- 
tended every where, and animated the whole mass of the popu- 
lation of Germany. 

The retreat of the French armies, or their relics, across the 
land which they had so long overrun, and where they had level- 

1 Three to one, according to the i^eneral rnle of war, is the proportion of a 
blockading army to the garrison whicli it masks. But where there is little ap- 
prehension of relief or of strong sorties, thg number may be much reduced.— 
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led and confounded all national distinctions, might be eompsnd 
to the abatement of the great deluge, when land-marks which had 
been long hid from the eye began to be once more visible and 
distinguished. The reconstruction of the ancient sovereigntieg 
was the instant occupation of the allies. 

From the very field of battle at Leipsic, the Electoral Prince 
of Hesse departed to assume, amid the acclamations of the inha* 
bitants, the sovereignty of the territories of his fathers. The al- 
lies, on 2d November, took possession of Hanover and its depen- 
dencies in name of the King of England. The gallant Duke of 
Brunswick, whose courage, as well as his ardent animosity against 
Buonaparte, we have already had occasion to commemorate, re- 
turned at the same time into the possession of his hereditary 
estates ; and the ephemeral kingdom of Westphalia, the appan- 
age of Jerome Buonaparte, composed out of the spoils of wese 
principalities, vanished into air, like the palace of Aladdin in the 
Arabian tale. 

Those members of the Confederacy of the Rhine who had 
hitherto been contented to hold their crowns and coronets, under 
the condition of being liege vassals to Buonaparte, and who were 
as much tired of his constant exactions as ever a drudging fiend 
was of the authority of a necromancer, lost no time in renouncing 
his sway, after his talisman was broken. Bavaria and Wirtem- 
berg had early joined the alliance — ^the latter power the more 
willingly, that the Crown Prince had, even during Napoleon's 
supremacy, refused to acknowledge his sway. The lesser princes, 
therefore, had no alternative but to declare, as fast as they could, 
their adherence to the same cause. Their ministers thronged to 
the headquarters of the allied sovereigns, where they were ad- 
mitted to peace and fraternity on the same general terms; 
namely, that each state should contribute within a certain period, 
a year's income of their territories, with a contingent of soldiers 
double in numbers to that formerly exacted by Buonaparte, for 
maintaining the good cause of the alliance. They consented will- 
ingly ; for though the demand might be heavy in the meantime, 
yet, with the downfall of the French Emperor, there was room 
to hope for that lasting peace which all men now believed to be 
inconsistent with a continuance of his power. 

Waiting until their reinforcements should come from the in- 
terior of Germany, and until the subordinate princes should bring 
forward their respective contingents of troops, and desirous also 
to give Napoleon another opportunity of treating, the allied sove- 
reigns halted on the banks of the Rhine, and cantoned their 
army along the banks of that river. This afforded a space to 
discover, whether the lofty mind of Napoleon could be yet in 
duced to bend to such a peace as might consist with the mate 
rial change in the circumstances of Europe, effected in tlie t^»o 
last campaigns. Such a pacification was particularly the object 
of Austria; and the <nreater hone Nvaa eoXAttaixied. of its being 
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practicable, that the same train of misfortunes which had driven 
X^apoleon beyond the Rhine^ had darkened his political horizon in 
other quarters. 

Italy, so long the scene of his triumphs, was now undergoing 
the same fate as his otlier conquests, and rapidly melting away 
from his grasp. At the beginning of the campaign, the Viceroy- 
Eugene, with about 45,000 men, had defended the north of Italy, 
with great skill and valour, against the Austrian general, Hiller, 
who confronted him with superior forces. The frontierb of Illyria 
were the chief scene of their military operations. The French 
maintained themselves there until the defection of the Bavarians 
opened the passes of the Tyrol to the Austrian army, after which, 
Eugene was obliged to retire behind the Adige. The warlike 
Croatians declaring in favour of their ancient sovereigns of Aus- 
tria, mutinied, and rose in arms on several points. The important 
seaport of Trieste was taken by the Austrians on the 21st of 
October. General Nugent had entered the mouth of the Po with 
an English squadron, with a force sufficient to occupy Ferrara and 
Ravenna, and organise a general insurrection against the French. 
It was known also, that Murat, who had begun to fear lest he 
should be involved in the approaching fall of Napoleon, and who 
remembered, with more feelmg, the fronts which Napoleon had 
put upon him from time to time, than the greatness to which he 
had been elevated by him, was treating with the allies, and en- 
deavouring to make a peace which should secure his own autho- 
rity under their sanction. Thus, there was no point of view in 
which Italy could be regarded as a source of assistance to Buona- 
parte : on the contrary, that fair country, the subject of his pride 
and his favour, was in the greatest danger of being totally lost to 
him. 

The Spanish Peninsula afforded » still more alarming prospect. 
The battle of Vittoria had entirely destroyed the usurped autho- 
rity of Joseph Buonaparte, and Napoleon himself had become 
desirous to see the war ended, at the price of totally ceding the 
kingdom on which he had seized so unjustifiably, and which he 
had, in his fatal obstinacy, continued to grasp, like a furious mad- 
man holding a hot iron until it has scorched him to the bone. 

After that decisive battle, there was no obstacle in front to 
prevent the Duke of Wellington from entering France, but he 
chose first to reduce the strong frontier fortresses of Saint Se- 
bastian and Pampeluna. The first capitulated finally on the 9th 
September ; and notwithstanding the skill and bravery of Soult, 
which were exerted to the uttermost, he could not relieve Pam- 
peluna. The English army, at least its left wing, passed the Bi- 
dassoa upon the 7th October, and Pampeluna surrendered on the 
31st of the same month. Thus was the most persevering and the 
most hated of Buonaparte's enemies placed in arms upon the 
French soil, under the command of a general who had been so 
uniformly successful, that he seemed to move hand in hand with 
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frya ibe ec«oc» is vhs^ Ui preecst Majesty of Spain baa anee 
ehivs hisneuf. ibese is peat room to doabt ndiether he had 
eiiher :«3iper. wisdom, or Tixtoe snfficioit to act as a mediatar 
berrixt the rvo dasEes of his sabjectB, of which both were inclined 
t> carry ihcir (^p*oaie opinions into extremes. It is more than 
probable ihat a dvil irar might eTen then hare taken phiee, 
between the Kinp, desiroos of regaining the plenitade of antho- 
ritT eonferred on him by the ancient eonstituticHi, and the Cwtefl^ 
anxions to mainuin the liberties which they had recently re- 
c«>vered, and carried, by their new constitution, to the extent of 
republican license. If such a war had arisen. King Ferdinand 
would probably have &llen into the snare prepared for him by 
Buonaparte, and called in his late jailor, in the capacity of hu 
ally, against the Cortes, and perhaps also against the English, 
who, though not approving of the theoretical extravagances of the 
syHtem of government, which had divided the patriots into two 
civil factions, must, nevertheless, have considered that assembly 
as the representatives of the Spanish people, and the allies with 
whom the British had formed tneir league. Talleyrand is said to 
have recommended the liberation of Ferdinand at a much earlier 
period. Ho called the measure an olla podrida for Spain. 

But Napoleon's present concession came too late, and was too 
ovi<l«ntly wrung from him by the most pressing necessity, to per- 
mit Ferdinand, however desirous of his liberty, to accept of it on 
tlui terms offered. The reader may, indeed, be curious to know 
in what language Napoleon could address the prince whose per- 
son ho had seized and imprisoned like a kidnapper, and on whose 
Uirono he had bo long *"' ' ^linaoiouBly endeavoured to sup- 
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port a usurper. Perhaps, when writing the following letter, 
Buonaparte was himself sensible that his conduct admitted of no 
glossing over ; he, therefore, came to the point, it will be observ- 
ed, at once, trusting probably that the hope of being restored to 
his liberty and kingdom would be so agreeable in itself, that the 
captive monarch would not be disposed strictly to criticise the 
circumstances which had occasioned so pleasing an offer, or the 
expressions in which it was conveyed. 

" My Cousin — The stat-e of my empire and of my political 
situation, lead me to put a final adjustment to the affairs of Spain. 
The English are exciting anarchy and jacobinism ; they endea- 
vour to overthrow the crown and the nobility, in order to esta- 
blish a republic. I cannot, without being deeply affected, think on 
the destruction of a nation which interests me, both by its neigh- 
boui'hood, and its common interest concerning maritime com- 
merce. I wish to re-establish the relations of friendship and 
good neighbourhood, which have so long been establi^ed betwixt 
France and Spain. You will therefore listen to what the Comte 
de la Forest will propose in my name," &c» 

Considering the terms of this letter, and contrasting them with 
the manner in which the friendly relations alluded to had been 
broken off, and that in which the interest taken by Napoleon in 
the kingdom of Spain had been displayed, the hypocritical pro- 
fessions of the writer were too obviously dictated by necessity, to 
impose upon the meanest understanding. The answer of Ferdi- 
nand was not without dignity. He declined to treat without having 
an opportunity of consulting with the Regency of Spain, and re- 
quired permission to hear a deputation of his subjects, who 
might at once inform him of the actual state of affairs in Spain, 
and point out a remedy for the evils under whjlch the kingdom 
suffered. 

** If," said the prince, in his reply to Napoleon's proposal, " this 
liberty is not permitted to me, I prefer remaining at yalen9ay, 
where I have now lived four years and a half, and where I am 
willing to die, if such is Grod's pleasure." Finding the prince 
firm upon this score. Napoleon, to whom his freedom might be 
possibly some advantage, and when his captivity could no longer 
in any shape benefit him, consented that Ferdinand should be 
liberated upon a treaty being drawn up between the Duke of St. 
Carlos, as tibe representative of Ferdinand, and the Comte de la 
Fores^ as plenipotentiary of Napoleon ; but which treaty should 
not be ratifiecl until it had been approved of by the Regency. The 
heads were briefly these : — I. N^>oleon recognised Ferdinand as 
King of Spain and the Indies. II. Ferdinand undertook that the 
English should evacuate Spain, and particularly Minorca and 
Ceuta. III. The two governments became engaged to each 
other, to place their relations on the footing prescribed by the 
treaty of Dunkirk, and which had been maintained until 1 772. 
Lastly, The new king engaged to pay s^ suit^bl^ revenue • to UU 
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father, and a jointure to his mother, in case of her sarviyanoe; 
and provision was made for re-establishing the commercial rela- 
tions betwixt France and Spain. 

In this treaty of yalen9a)r, subscribed the 11th of December, 
1818, the desire of Buonaparte to embroil Spain with her ally 
Great Britain, is visible not only in the second article, but in the 
third. For as Napoleon always contended that his oppositioB to 
the rights exercised on the sea by the English, had been ground- 
ed on the treaty of Utrecht, his reference to that treaty upon the 
present occasion, shows that he had not yet lost sight of lus Con- 
tinental System. 

The Regency of Spain, when the treaty of Valencay. was laid 
before them, refused to ratify it, both in vurtue of a decree of the 
Cortes, which, as early as January, 1811, declared that there be 
neither truce nor negotiation with France, until the King should 
enjoy his entire liberty, and on account of their treaty with Eng- 
land, in which Spain engaged to contract no peace without Eng- 
land's concurrence. Thus obliged to renounce the hopes of fetter- 
ing Spain, as a nation, with any conditions, Buonaparte at length 
released Ferdinand from his confinement, and permitted him to 
return to his kingdom, upon his personal subscriptioii of the 
treaty, trusting that, in the political alterations which his arrival 
might occasion in Spain, something might turn up to serve lus 
own views, which could never be advanced by Ferdinand's con- 
tinuing in confinement. Nothing of the kind, however, took place, 
nor is it needful either to de£un the reader farther with the 
Spanish affairs, or again to revert to them. Ferdinand is said, by 
the French, to have received Napoleon's proposals with much 
satisfaction, and to have written a letter of thanks to the Empe- 
ror for his freedom, obtained after nearly six years' most cause- 
less imprisonment. If so, the circumstance must be received as 
evidence of Ferdinand's singularly grateful disposition, of which 
we believe there are few other examples to be quoted. The 
liberated monarch returned to his territories, at the conclusion of 
all this negotiation, in the end of March 1814. The event is here 
anticipated, that there may be no occasion to return to it. 

Another state-prisoner of importance was liberated about the 
same time. Nearly at the commencement of the year 1814, pro- 
posals had been transmitted, by the agency of Cardinal Maury 
and the Bishops of Evreux and Plaisance, to Pius VII., still de- 
tained at Fontainbleau. His liberation was tendered to him ; and, 
on condition of his ceding a part of the territories of the Church, 
he was to be restored to the remainder. << The dominions of 
Saint Peter are not my property," answered the Pontiff; " they 
belong to the Church, and I cannot consent to their cession." — 
" To prove the Emperor's good intentions," said the Bishop of 
Plaisance, " I have orders to announce your Holiness' return to 
Rome." — ^^ It must, then, be with all my cardinals," said Pius 
VII. — ^ Under the present drcumstances, that is impossible."-^ 
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<' Well, then, a carriage to transport me is all I desire— I wish 
to be at Rome, to acquit myself of my duties as Head of the 
Church." 

An escort, termed a guard of honour, attended him, commanded 
by a colonel, who treated his Hohness with much respect, but 
seemed disposed to suffer no one to speak with him in private. 
Pius VII. convoked, however, the cardinab who were at Fontain- 
bleau, to the number of seventeen, and took an affecting farewell. 
As the Pope was about to depart, he commanded them to wear 
no decoration received from the French Government ; to accept 
no pension of their bestowing ; and to assist at no festival to which 
they might be invited. On the 24th of January, Pius left Fon- 
tainbleau, and returned by slow journeys to Savona, where he 
remained from the 19th of February to the 19th of March. He 
reached Fiorenzuola on the 23d, where his French escort was 
relieved by an Austrian detachment, by whom the Pontiff was 
received with all the usual honours ; and he arrived at Rome on 
the 1 8th of May, amid the acclamations of thousands, who thronged 
to receive his benedictien. 

With such results terminated an act of despotic authority, one 
of the most impolitic, as well as unpopular, practised by Buona- 
parte during his reign. He himself was so much ashamed of it, 
as to disown his having given any orders for the captivity of the 
Pontiff, though it was continued under his authority for five years 
and upwards. It was remarkable, that when the Pope was taken 
from Rome as a prisoner, Murat was in possession of his domin- 
ions, as the connexion and ally of Buonaparte ; and now his 
Holiness found the same Murat and his army at Rome, and re- 
ceived from his hands, in the opposite character of ally of the 
Emperor of Austria, the re-delivery of the patrimony of Saint 
Peter's in its full integrity. 

Thus was restored to its ancient allegiance that celebrated city, 
which had for a time borne the title of second in the French do- 
minions. The revolution in Holland came also to augment the 
embarrassments of Napoleon, and dislocate what remained of the 
immense additions which he had attempted to unite with his em- 
pii*e. That country had been first impoverished by the total de- 
struction of its commerce, under pretence of enforcing the conti- 
nental system. It was from his inability to succeed in his attempt 
to avert this pest from the peaceful and industrious Dutehmen, 
that Louis Buonaparte had relinquished in disgust a sceptre, the 
authority of which was not permitted to protect the people over 
whom it was swayed. 

The dbtress which followed, upon the introduction of these 
unnatural restrictions into a country, the existence of which de- 
pended on the freedom of its commerce, was almost incredible. 
At Amsterdam, the population was reduced from 220,000 to 
1 90,000 souls. In the Hague, Delft, and elsewhere, many houses 
were pulled down^ or suffered to fall to ruin by the proprietow*- 
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from inability to pay the taxes. At Haariem, whole afa. ' wii W B i 
in dcRolatioii, and abont five hundred houses were entiidy d» 
mantled. The preservation of the dikes was greatly neglected 
for want of fimds, and the sea breaking in at the PoldeiB and dn- 
where, threatened to resume what human industry had withdmn 
from her reign. 

The discontent of the people arose to the highest pitch, and 
their thoughts naturally reverted to the paternal government «f 
the House of Orange, and the blessings which they had enjoyed 
under it But wim the prudence, which is the distinguishing 
mark of the national character, the Dutch knew, tliat until the 
power of France should be broken, any attempt at insurrection 
in Holland must be hopeless; they therefore contented them- 
selves with forming secret confederations among the higher order 
of citizens in the principal towns, who made it their business to 
prevent all premature disturbances on the part of the lower 
classes, insinuating themselves, at the same time, so much into 
their favour, that they were sure of having them at their disposal, 
when a propitious moment for action should arise. Those in- 
trusted with the secret of the intended insurrection, acted witli 
equal prudence and fimmess ; and the sagacious, temperate, and 
reasonable character of the nation was never seen to greater 
advantage than upon this occasion. The national guards were 
warmly disposed to act in the cause. The rumours of Buona- 
parte's retreat from Leipsic — 

" for guch an host 
Fled not in silence through the affrighted deep, * 

united to prepare the public mind for resistance to the foreign 
yoke ; and the approach of General Bulow towards the banks oi 
the Yssel, became the signal for general insurrection. 

On the 14th Noveml^r, the Orange flag was hoisted at the 
Hague and at Amsterdam, amid the ancient acclamations of 
" Orange-boven" (Up with the Orange.) At Rotterdam, a small 
party of the Dutch patriots, of the better class, waited on the 
prefect, Le Brun, Duke of Placentia, and, showing the orange 
cockade which they wore, addressed the French general in these 
words : — ** You may guess from these colours the purpose which 
has brought us hither, and the events which are about to take 
place. You, who are now the weakest, know that we are strongest 
— and we the strongest, know that you are the weakest You will 
act wisely to depart from this place in quiet ; and the sooner you 
do so, you are the less likely to expose yourself to insult, and it 
may be to danger." 

A revolution of so important a nature had never certainly been 
announced to the sinking party, with so little tumult, or in such 
courteous terms. The reply of General Le Brun was that of a 
Frenchman, seldom willing to be outdone in politeness : — " I 
have expected this summons for some time, and am very willing 
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to accede to your proposal, and take my departure immediately." 
He mounted into his carriage accordingly, and di'ove through an 
immense multitude now assembled, without meeting any other 
insult than being required to join in the universal cry of Orange- 
boven. 

The Dutch were altogether without arms when they took the 
daring resolution to re-construct their ancient government, and 
were for some time in great danger. But they were secured by 
the advance of the Russians to l^eir support, while forces from 
England were sent over, to the number of 6000 men, under Ge- 
neral Graham, now Lord Lynedoch ; so that the French troops, 
who had thrown themselves into two or three forts, were instantly 
blockaded, and prevented from disturbing the country by excur- 
sions. 

No event during the war made a more general and deep im- 
pression on the mind of the British nation, than the liberation of 
Holland, which is well entitled by a recent author, ^ one of the 
most fortunate events which could at that moment have taken 
place. The rapidity with which the Dutch, from bding obstacles 
to the invasion of France, became the instruments by which that 
undertaking was most facilitated, could only have been brought 
about through the detestable system of government which Buo* 
naparte had pursued with them."* 

Thus victory, having changed her course, like some powerful 
spring-tide, had now, in the end of the year 1813, receded at 
every point from the dominions which its strong and rapid on- 
ward course had so totally overwhelmed 
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Preparations of NapdUon against the Invasion of It ranee — Terms 
of Peace offered by the Allies — Congress held at Manheim — Lord 
Castlerecigh — Manifesto of the Allies — Buonaparte's Reply — 
State of Parties in Pranoe — J%e population of France, in gene- 
ral, toearied of the War, and desirous of the Deposition of Buo- 
naparte — His unsuccessful attempts to arouse the nation^ spirit 
— Council of State Extraordinary held Not, 1 \th, when new taxes 
are imposed, and a new Conscription of 300,000 men decreed — 
Gloom of the Council, and violence of Buonaparte — Report of the 
State of the Nation presented to Napoleon by the Legislative 
Body — The Legislative Body is prorogued — Unceasing activity 
of the Emperor — National Ghiard called out — Napoleon, pre- 
senting to them his Empress and Child, takes leave of the People 
— He leaves Paris for the Armies. 

While these scenes were passing in the vicinity of France, the 

1 See Memoir of the Operations of the Allied Armies in 1813 and 1814, by 
Mi^or-Oenersl Lord Bnrithenh ; lecond edition, p. 49. 
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Emperor wm using cTcry effort to bring forward^ in defenceof 
her territon', a force in some degree corresponding to the ideii 
which he desired men should entertain of the great nation. H« 
distributed the seventy or eighty thousand men whom he had 
brought back with him, along the line of the Rhine, munored 
by the opinions of those who deemed them insufScient in number 
tc defend so wide a stretch of frontier. Allowing the troth of 
their reasoning, he denied its efficacy in the present insttnee. 
Policy now demanded, he said, that there should be no Toluntary 
abatement of the lofty pretensions to which France hud dsim. 
The Austrians and Prussians still remembered the «impftign« of 
the Revolution, and dreaded to encoanter France once more in 
the character of an armed nation. This apprehension was to be 
kept up as long as possible, and almost at all risks. To concen- 
trate his forces would be to acknowledge his weakness, to confen 
that he was devoid of means to supply the exhausted battalions; 
and what might be still more imprudent, it was making the na- 
tion itself sensible of the same meUncholy troth ; so that, accord- 
ing to this reasoning, it was necessary to keep up appearances^ 
however ill seconded by realities. The allied sovereigns, on the 
other hand, were gradually approaching to the right bank of the 
Rliine their immense masses, which, including the reserves, did 
not, perhaps, amount to less than half a million of men. 

The scruples of the Emperor of Austria, joined to the respect 
entertained for the courage of the French, and the talents of their 
leader, by the coalition at large, influenced their councils at this 
period, and before resuming a train of hostilities which must in- 
volve some extreme conclusion, they resolved once more to offer 
terms of peace to the Emperor of fVance. 

The agent selected on this occasion was the Baron de St 
Aignan,' a French diplomatist of reputation, residing at one of 
the German courts, who, falling into the hands of the allies, was 
set at liberty, with a commission to assure the French Emperor 
of their willingness to enter into a treaty on equal terms. The 
English Government also publicly announced their readiness to 
negotiate for a peace, and that they would make considerable 
couces-sions to obtain so great a blessing.* Napoleon, therefore, 
had another opportunity for negotiating, upon such terms as must 
indeed deprive him of the unjust supremacy among European 
councils which he had attempted to secure, but would have left 
liiin a high and honourable seat among the sovereigns of Europe. 
But the pertinacity of Napoleon's disposition qualified him ill for 



' French Envov to the Duke of Saxe Weimar. 

2 " M. Mcttcniich told me, that he wished Napoleon to be convinced that 
the creatost inn»artialitv and moderation prevailed in the councils of the allifrf 
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lion : tnat none of them entertainea aehifrns hkbihsi ine aynaaty ot the Empe- 
ror Na|K>lcon ; ttiat Eni^land was much more moderate than was supponed ; 
and tliat there nerer vn* p ""»•* *»*«»imble m omen t for treating with that 
power."— M. di Saint 8m Mtmlkokm, torn. U., Appendix. 
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a negotiator, unless when he had the full power in his own hand 
to dictate the terms. His determined firmness of purpose, in 
many cases a great advantage, proved now the very reverse, as 
it prevented him from anticipating absolute necessity, by sacri- 
ficing, for the sake of peace, something which it was actually in 
his power to give or retain. This tenacity was a peculiar feature 
of his character. He might, indeed, be brought to give up his 
claims to kingdoms and provinces which were iJready put beyond 
his power to recover ; but when the question regarded the ces- 
sion of any thing which was still in his possession, the grasp of 
the lion itself could scarce be more imrelaxing. Hence, as his 
misfortunes accumulated, the negotiations between him and the 
allies came to resemble the bargain driven with the King of 
Rome, according to ancient history, for the books of the Sibyls. 
The price of peace, like that of those mysterious volumes, was 
raised against him upon every renewal of the conferences. This 
cannot surprise any one who considers, that in proportion to the 
number of defeats sustained and power diminished, the demands 
of the party gaining the advantage must naturally be heightened. 

This will appear from a retrospect to former negotiations. Be- 
fore the war with Russia, Napoleon might have made peace upon 
nearly his own terms, providing they had been accompanied with 
a disavowal of that species of supeiior authority, which, by the 
display of his armies on the frontiers of Poland, he seemed dis- 
posed to exercise over an independent and powerful empire. 
There was nothing left to be disputed between the two Emperors, 
excepting the point of equality, which it was impossible for Alex- 
ander to yield up, in justice to himself and to his subjects. 

The Congress at Prague was of a different complexion. The 
fate of war, or rather the consequence of Napoleon's own rash- 
ness, had lost him an immense army, and had delivered from his 
predominant influence, both Prussia and Austria; and these 
powers, united in alliance with Russia and England, had a title 
to demand, as they had the means of enforcing, such a treaty as 
should secure Prussia from again descending into a state which 
may be compared to that of Helots or Gibeonites ; and Austria 
from one less directly dependent, but by the continuance of which 
she was stripped of many fair provinces, and exposed along her 
frontier to suffer turmoil from all the wars which the too well- 
known ambition of the French empire might awaken in Ger- 
many. Yet even then the terms proposed by Prince Mettemich 
stipulated only the liberation of Germany from French influence, 
with the restoration of the lUyrian provinces. The fate of Hol- 
land, and that of Spain, were remitted till a general peace, to 
which England should be a party. But Buonaparte, though 
Poland and lUyria might be considered as lost, and the line of 
the Elbe and Oder as indefensible against the assembled armies 
of the allies, refused to accept these terms, unless clogged with 
the condition that the Hanse Towns should remain under French 
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influence ; and did not eren traimnit this qiudifiecl aeqnieBecMB 
to a treaty, until the trace appointed for the paixKMe of the eos- 

grctus had expired.* 

After gaining nix battles, and after the allieB had redeemed 
their pledge, that they would not hear of fiurther negotiation while 
there was a French soldier in Germany, except ma a prisoner, or 
aH belonging to the garrison of a'blocbMod fortreoa, it was natqnl 
that the demands of the confederated soyereiffna should rise ; 
more especially as England, at whose expense &e war had bees 
in a great measure carried on, was become a party to the eoofa>- 
enccs, and her particular objects must now be attended to in thdr 
turn. 

The terms, therefore, proposed to Napoleon, on which peaee 
and the guarantee of his djmasty might be obtained, had risen ia 
proportion to the success of his enemies. 

The Earl of Aberdeen,* well known for his literatnre and 
talents, attended, on the [mrt of Great Britain, the negotiations 
held with the Baron St Aignan. The basis of the treaty pro- 
posed by the allies were — That France, divesting herself ofall 
the unnatural additions with which the conquests of Buonaparte 
had invested her, should return to her natural limits^ the Rhine^ 
the Alps, and the PjTenees, which of course left her in possession 
of the rich provinces of Belgium. The independence of Italy, 
Germany ,.and Holland, were absolutely stipulated. Spain, whom 
the power of Great Britain, seconded by her own efforts, had 
nearly freed of the French yoke, was to be in like manner re- 
stored to independence, under Ferdinand. 

Such were the outlines of the terms proposed. But it is gene- 
rally admitted, that if Buonaparte had shown a candid wish to 
close with them, the stipulations might have been modified, so as 
to be more agreeable to him than they sounded in the abstract 
There were ministers in the cabinet of the allied sovereigns who 
advised an acquiescence in Eugene Beauhamois, of whom a very 
favourable opinion was entertained, being received as King of the 
upper part of Italy, while Murat retained the southern half of 
tliat peninsula. The same counsellors would not have objected 
to holding Holland as sufiicicntiy independent, if the conscientious 
Louis Buonaparte were placed at its head. As for Spain, its 
destinies were now beyond the influence of Napoleon, even in his 
own opinion, since he was himself treating with his captive at 
Valen9ay, for re-establishing him on the throne. A treaty, 
tlierefore, might possibly have been achieved by help of skilful 
management, which, while it affirmed the nominal independence 
of Italy and Holland, would have left Napoleon in actual pos- 
session of all the real influence which so powerful a mind could 
have exercised over a brother, a step-son, and a brother-in-law, 

' Fouchd, torn, ii., p. l.W 

« GcorKe Hamilion Gordon, fourth Kail of AbdT.acn K.T., I'X.S^ ^nd 

PtOtJLt 
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all indebted to him for their rise to the rank they held. His 
power might have been thus consolidated in the most formidable 
manner, and his empire placed in such security, that he could 
fear no aggression on any quarter, and had only to testify pacific 
intentions towards other nations, to ensure the perfect tranquillity 
of France, and of the world. 

But it did not suit the high-soaring ambition of Napoleon to be 
contented with such a degree of power as was to be obtained by 
negotiation. His favourite phrase on such occasions, which in- 
deed he had put into the mouth of Maria Louisa upon a recent 
occasion,' was, that he could cot occupy a throne, the glory of 
which was tarnished. This was a strange abuse of words ; for if 
his glory was at all impaired, as in a military point of view it 
certainly was, the depreciation arose from his having lost many 
great battles, and could not be increased by his acquiescing in 
such concessions as his defeat rendered necessary. The loss of 
a battle necessarily infers, more or less, some censure on the 
conduct of a defeated general ; but it can never dishonour a pa- 
triotic prince to make such sacrifices as may save his people from 
the scourge of a protracted and losing warfare. Yet let us do 
justice to the memory of a man so distinguished. If a merited 
confidence in the zeal and bravery of his troops, or in lus own 
transcendent abilities as a general, could justify him in commit- 
ting a great political error, in neglecting the opportunity of secu- 
ring peace on honourable terms, me events of the strangely varied 
campaign of 1814 show sufficiently the ample ground there was 
for his entertaining such an assurance. 

At this period, Maret, Duke of Bassano, invited the allies to 
hold a congress at Manheim, for considering the preliminaries of 
peace ; and, on the part of Great Britain, Lord Castlereagh, a 
cabinet minister, was sent over to represent her on this import- 
ant occasion. Faction, which in countries where free discussion 
is permitted, often attaches its censure to the best and worthiest 
of those to whose political opinions it is om)06ed, has calumniated 
this statesman during bis liie, and even after hus death. This is 
one of the evils at the expense of which freedom is purchased ; 
and it is purchased the more cheaply, that the hour of confuta- 
tion &ils not to come. Now, when his power can attract no flat- 
tery, and excite no odium, impartial history must write on the 
tomb of Castlereagh, that his undaunted courage, manly steadi- 
ness, and deep political sagacity, had the principal share in infus- 
ing that spirit of continued exertion and unabated perseverance 
into the councils of the allies, which supported them through 
many intervals of doubt and indecision, and finally conducted 
them to the triumphant conclusion of the most eventful contest 
which Europe ever saw.^ 

I Speech to the Senate, Oct 7' 

s Kobert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, was born in 1769. In 1831, he tno* 
eeeded his father, as Marqnis of Londonderry, and died bi 188S. 
VOL. TV. X 
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In the meanwhile, both parties proclaimed their anziefyfiv 
peace, well aware of the advantageous opinion, which the Frendi 
public in particular could not fail to entertain of that party, wluch 
Bccmed most disposed to afford the worid the blessings of ™t state 
of rest and tranquillity, which was now uniyersally sigfaed for. 

A manifesto was published by the allied monarchy hi whidi 
they complain, unreasonably certainly, of the preparations whicfa 
Buonaparte was making for recruiting his army, which aogmen' 
tation of the means of resistance, whether Napoleon was to look 
to peace or war, was equally justifiable when the liontien of 
France were surrounded by the allied armies. The rest of this 
state paper was in a better, because a truer tone. It stated, that 
victory had brought the allies to the Rhine, but they meant to 
make no farther use of their advantages than to propose to Napo- 
leon a peace, founded on the independence of franoe, as well as 
upon that of every other comitr}'. *' They desired," as this doca- 
ment stated, ^ that France should be great, powerful, and happy, 
because the power of France is one of the randamental bases of 
the social system in Europe. They were willing to confirm to 
her an extent of territory, greater than she enjoyed under her 
ancient kings ; but they desired, at the same tune, that Europe 
should enjoy tranquillity. It was, in short, their object to arrange 
a pacification on such terms as might, by mutual guarantees, and 
a well-arranged balance of power, preserve Europe in future from 
the numberless calamities, which, during twenty years, had dis- 
tracted the world." This public declaration seemed intended to 
intimate, that the war of the coalition was not as yet directed 
against the person of Napoleon, or his dynasty, but only against 
his system of arbitrary supremacy. The allies further declared, 
that they would not lay down their arms until the political state 
of Europe should be finally arranged on unalterable principles, 
and recognised by the sanctity of treaties. 

The reply of Buonaparte to Maret's proposition, is contained in 
a letter from Caulaincourt to Mettemich, dated 2d December. 
It declared that Buonaparte acquiesced in the principle which 
should rest the proposed pacification on the absolute independence 
of the states of Europe, so that neither one nor another should in 
future arrogate sovereignty or supremacy in any form wliatsoever, 
either upon land or sea. It was therefore declared, that his Ma' 
icsty adhered to the general bases and abstracts communicated 
by M. St. Aignan. " They will involve," the letter added, * great 
sacrifices on the part of France, but his Majesty would make 
them without regret, if, by like sacrifices, England would give 
the means of arriving at a general peace, honourable for all con- 
cerned."* 

The slightest attention to this document shows that Napoleon, 
in his pretence of being desirous for peace on the terms held out 

1 Dated Frankfort, Dea 1. I8ia 
See the corrcspondeuce in SaTarr'n MomnirR, torn, iii., p. 140. 
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in the proposals of the allies, was totally insmcere. His answer 
was artfully calculated to mix up with the diminution of his own 
exorbitant power, the question of the maritime law, on which Eng- 
land and all other nations had acted for many centuries, and which 
gives to those nations that possess powerful fleets, the same ad- 
vantage, which those that have great armies enjoy by the law 
martial. The rights arising out of this law maritime, had been 
maintained by England at the end of the disastrous American 
war, when the Anned Neutrality was formed for the express 
purpose of depriving her, in her hour of weakness, of this bul- 
wark of her naval power. It had been defended during the pre- 
sent war against all Europe, with France and Napoleon at her 
bead. It was impossible that Britain should permit any chal- 
lenge of her maritime rights in the present moment of her pros- 
perity, when not only her ships rode triumphant on every coast, 
but her own victorious array was quartered on French ground, 
and the powerful hosts of her allies, brought to the field by her 
means, were arrayed along the whole frontier of the Rhine. The 
Emperor of the French might have as well proposed to make 
the peace which Europe was offering to him, depend upon Great 
Britain's ceding Ireland or Scotland. 

Neither can it be pretended that there was an indirect policy 
in introducing this discussion as an apple of discord, which might 
give cause to disunion among the allies. Far from looking on 
the maritime law, as exercised by Britain, with the eyes of jea- 
lousy, with which it might at other times have been regarded, the 
continental nations remembered the far greater grievances which 
had been entailed on them by Buonaparte's memorable attempt 
to put down that law by his anti-commercial system, which had 
made Russia herself buckle on her armour, and was a cause, and 
a principal one, of the general coalition against France. As Buo- 
naparte, therefore, coidd have no hope to obtain any advantage, 
direct or indirect, from mixing up the question of maritime rights 
with that of the general settlement of the continent, and as mere 
spleen and hatred to Great Britain would be scarce an adequate 
motive in a mind so sagacious, we must suppose this inadmissible 
stipulation to have been thrown in for the purpose of enabling 
him to break off the negotiation when he pleased, and cast upon 
the English the un J^Iarity attending the breach of it. It is 
very true that EnglanC%ad offered to make sacrifices for obtain- 
ing a general peace ; but these sacrifices, as was seen by the 
event, regarded the restoration to France of conquered colonies, 
not the cession of her own naval rights, which, on no occasion 
whatsoever, a minister of Britain will, can, or dare, permit to be 
brought into challenge. Accordingly, the acceptance by Buona- 
parte of the terms transmitted by St. Aignan, being provided 
with a slip-knot, as it were, by which he could free himself from 
the engagement at pleasure, was considered, both by tlie allies, 
and by a large proportion of the people ol France, as elusory, 
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and indicating no serious purpose of pacification. The treaty 
tlierefore languished, and was not fairly set on foot until the 
chance of war had been again appealed to.^ 

In the meanwhile, the allies were bringing up their reserves 
as fast as possible, and Buonaparte on his side was doing all he 
could to recruit his forces. His measures for this purpose had 
been adopted long before the present emergency. As fSar back 
as the 9th October, the Empress Maria Louisa, in the character 
of Regent, presided in a meeting of the Senate, held for the pur- 
pose of calling for fresh recruits to the armies. She was an ob- 
ject of interest and compassion to all, when announcing the war 
which had broken out betwixt her father and her husband ; but 
the following injudicious censure upon her country was put into 
the mouth of the young sovereign, without much regard to deU- 
cacy. ^ No one," she said, *' can know so well as I what the 
French will have to dread, if they permit the allies to be con- 
querors." The closing paragraph was also much criticised, as 
attaching more importance to the personal feelings of the sove- 
reign, than ought to have been exclusively ascribed to them in 
so great a public extremity. '' Having been acquainted for four 
years with the inmost thoughts of my husband, I know with what 
sentiments he would be afflicted if placed on a tarnished throne, 
and wearing a crown despoiled of glory."* The decree of the 
Senate, passive as usual, appointed a levy of 280,000 conscripts. 

When Buonaparte arrived at Saint Cloud, after having brought 
the remains of his once great army to Mayence, his affairs were 
even in a worse state than had been anticipated. But before we 
proceed to detail the measures which he took for redeeming them, 
it is necessary to take notice of two parties in the state, who, in 
consequence of the decay of the Imperial power, were growing 
gradually into importance. 

The first were the adherents of the Bourbons, who, reduced to 
silence by the long-continued successes of Buonaparte, still con- 
tinued to exist, and now resumed their consequence. They had 
numerous partisans in the west and south of France, and many 
of them still maintained correspondence with the exiled family. 
The old noblesse, amongst whom such as did not attach themselves 
to the court and person of Napoleon, continued to be stanch roy • 
alists, had acquired, or rather regained, a considerable influence 
in Parisian society. The superior elegance of their manners, the 
seclusion, and almost mystery of their meetings, their courage and 
their misfortunes, gave an interest to these relics of the history 
of France, which was increased by the histx>rical remembianoes 

' " The Emperor placed no confidence in the sentiments expressed in tha 
declarations of the allies. He had said long before, ' They have appointed m? 
grave as their place of rendezvous, but none of them vnll venture to come first.* 
He now addea, ' Their time of rendezvous has arrived. They think the lion 
dead ; and the question is, " Who will give the ass' lack." If France abandon 
me, I can do nothing.' "— Savary, torn, iii., p. 168. 
' Moniteui, Oct 10. 1813. 
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connected with ancient names and high descent. Bnonaparte 
himself, by the restoration of nobility as a rank, gave a dignity 
to those who had possessed it for centaries, which his own new 
creations could not impart. It is true, that in the eye of philo- 
sophy, the great man who first merits and wins a distinguished 
title, is in himself infinitely more valuable and respectable than 
the obscure individual who inherits his honours at uie distance of 
centuries ; but then he is valued for his personal qualities, not for 
his noblesse. No one thought of paying those marshals, whose 
names and actions shook the world, a greater degree of respect 
when Napoleon gave them titles. On the contrary, they will 
live in history, and be familiar to the imagination, by their own 
names, rather than those arising from their peerages. But the 
science of heraldry, when admitted as an arbitrary rule of society, 
reverses the rule of philosophy, and ranks nobility, like medals, 
not according to the intrinsic value of the metal, but in propor- 
tion to its antiquity. If this was the case with even the heroes 
who had hewed a soldier's path to honours, it was still more so 
with the titles granted by Buonaparte, ^ upon carpet considera- 
tion,'' and the Imights whom he dubbed with unbacked rapier. It 
might be truly said of these that 

*' Their fire-new stamp of honour scarce was current." ' 

When, therefore, the republican fury died away, and Buonaparte 
directed the respect of the people at lisge towards title and no- 
bility, a distinct and superior influence was acquired by those who 
possessed such honours by hereditary descent. Napoleon knew 
this, and courted, and in some degree feared, the remainder of 
the old noblesse, who, unless he could decidedly attach them to 
his own interest, were exposed to surveillance and imprisonment 
on circumstances of slight suspicion. They became, however, so 
circumspect and cautious, that it was impossible to introduce the 
spies of the police into their salons and private parties. Still Na- 
poleon was sensible of the existence of lliis party, and of the dan- 
ger which might attend upon it, even while his followers had 
forgot perhaps that the Bourbons continued to live. ^' I thought 
him mad," said Ney (whose head, according to Fouch^, could not 
embrace two political ideas,) '' when taking leave of the army at 
Smorgoni, he used the expression, ' The Bourbons will make their 
own of this.'"* 

This party began now to be active, and a Royalist confedera- 
tion organised itself in the centre of France as early as the month 
of March, 1813. The most distinguished members are said to 
have been the Dukes of Duras, Tr^mouille, and Fitzjames ; 
Messrs. de Polignac, Ferrand, Audrien de Montmorency, Sos- 
thene de la Rochefoucault, Sermaison, and La Rochejacquelein. 
Royalist commanders had been nominated in different quarters 

i Richard III., act i., scene iii. 

s Let Bourbons t'en HreraienL Menroin of Fonch^ toL iii., p. 87 —& 
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— Count Suzannot in the Lower Poitoa^ Doras in Orletns ind 
T- r.rs, :nul iho Mar(|uis do Riviere in tlie province of Berry. 
1» unli'aiix was* full of Royalists, most of them of the mercantile 
olasei, wli.» woiv ruiiuM by the ree>trictions of the continental sys- 
u:n. aii>l all >»aitoil anxiously a signal fur action. 

.\n.»:hi'r imiTi-.al faoiiiui. noways desirous of the return of the 
r» -.-.rl' lis. vol equally inimical to the power of Napoleon, con- 
>.-:t\l i»i' tlio »'l.l Rt'|iublieau statesmen and leaders, with thenion 
.-. al us i^iri nf tlu'ir fi»llowors. These could not behold with in- 
*i.:;\*n*niV xhe whole fruits of the Revolution, for which so much 
::;i-«T\ had Uvu ondured, so much blood spilled^ so many crimes 
r.v.v.iiiid. swopt away by the rude hand of a despotic soldier. 
Tiwy >a«\ with a mixiurt' of shame and mortification, that the 
:>^uo of ail iheir loiU and all thoir systems had been the mon- 
s:r\'us c.^iuwiion of a military despotism compared with which 
cwr> other jrovommcnt in Europe might be declared liberal, 
e\i\'|'r porl..\j^s that of Turkey. During the monarchy^ so long 
Vi'i •A^M'uied a^ a s\siom of slavery, public opinion had in the par- 
i .r.nor.ts .-oalous advivatos, and an opportunity of making itself 
kn<'»n : lu: in imperial France all was mute, except the voice of 
et* i::ivd fuue:ior.aries, mere trumpets of the Grovemment, who 
l'.\-.i;lu\l iK^t a sHHuid but wliat was suggested to them. A sense 
et" I '..is decraui\l o^Mulition united iu secret all those who desired 
t%» mv a li\v jTovemment in France, and especially such as had 
Veev. ao!i\e iu ibe oinnmeneement of the Revolution. 

r'.'.is el.i>s v'f |H^litie:;uis eouKl not desire the return of the family 
i:i «"'..se exile they bad been active, and had therefore cause to 
iV.iv il;e ve -not ion with which such an event might be attended; 
I'u: '.\w\ w i>hed to gx.*i rid of NajMleon, whose government seemed 
to I'o alike iiu\nsi>tent with peace and with liberty. The idea of 
a iN'iieuex >Ui:::esteil itself to Fouclnf and others, as a plausible 
ru'vie o! attaitiin:: their punx^se.* Austria, they thought, might 
be pi>^pittat<.\l by t:iving Maria Louisa the precedence in the 
OvHuioil of lvs^^ney as guardian of her son, who should succeed to 
the eivwn when lie rtuue to the age of majority. This expedient, 
it was ihoui;ht« would give an opportunity, in the meanwhile, to 
iuti\HUK»e frtv principles into the constitution. But, while it 
does not appear how tlu^sc theorists intended to dispose of Na- 
poleon, it is certain that nothing but his death, captivity, or per- 
petual exile, would have prevented such a nuin from obtaining 
the full niauasrenient of a regency, in which his wife was to pre- 
side in the name of his son. 

A i:reat part of the population of France, without having any 
distinct views as to its future government, were discontented with 

i VVruhi^ torn, ii., ?. 132. "The confening of tM» authority on the Em- 
in-w Muria l..'ui<.i was pinerallv approTcd. Her good and amiable charac- 
toT was well known; and •»»« waa coMMirat^uch 1ot(^ aiid esteemed. 

it mi^ht with truth bt ^Juw!SJ"l£A^t^°' ^^^ 

rctjardcd her with n -«4TAWr. tam. HL. p. W. 
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ih9* of Buonaparte, which, after having drained the country of 
men and wealm, seemed ahout to terminate, by subjecting it to 
the revenge of incensed Europe. When these were told that 
Buonaparte could not bear to sit upon a tarnished throne, or wear 
a crown of which the glory was diminished, they were apt to con- 
sider how often it was necessary that the best blood of France 
should be expended in washing the one and restoring the bril- 
liancy of the other. They saw in Napoleon a bold and obstinate 
man, conscious of having overcome so many obstacles, that he 
could not endure to admit the existence of any which might be 
insurmountable. They beheld him obstinately determined to re- 
tain every thing, defend every thing, venture every thing, without 
making the least sacrifice to circumstances, as if he were in his 
own person independent of the Laws of Destiny, to which the 
whole universe is subjected. These men felt the oppression of 
the new taxes, the terrors of the new conscription,^ and without 
forming a wish as to the mode in which he was to be succeeded, 
devoutly desired the Emperor's deposition. But when an end is 
warmly desired, the means of attaining it soon come to occupy 
the imagination ; and thus many of those who were at first a sort 
of general malecontents, came to attach themselves to the more 
decided faction either of the {loyalists or Liberalists. 

These feelings, varying between absolute hostility to Napoleon, 
and indifiference to his fate, threw a general chillness over the 
disposition to resist the mvasion of the strangers, which Buona- 
parte had reckoned on as certain to render the war national 
amongst so high-spirited a people as the French. No effort was 
spared to dispel this apathy, and excite them to resistance ; the 
presses of the capital and the provinces, all adopted the tone sug- 
gested by the Government, and called forth every one to rise in 
mass for defence of the country. But although, in some places, 
the peasants were induced to take arms, the nation at large i^owed 
a coldness, which can only be accounted for by the general idea 
which prevailed, that the Emperor had an honourable peace within 
his power, whenever he should be disposed to accept of it. 

In the meantime, new burdens were necessary to pay the ex- 
penses of the approaching campaign, and recruit the diminished 
ranks of the army. Napoleon, indeed, supplied from his own 
hoards a sipa of 30 millions of francs '^ but, at the same time, the 

1 It has been given as a snfiicient answer to these complaints, that Buona- 
parte is falsely accused of having drained France of her youth, since, upon the 
-vrhole, the population is stated to have, on the contrary, increased. This may 
be the case ; but it is no less certain, that the wars of Buonaparte consumed 
at least a million of conscripts^and it does not occur to us that the population 
of a country increases unaer such circumstances, like the growth of a tree 
subjected to much pruning ; still less that the general result would satisfy pa- 
rents for the slaughter of their children, any more than the sorrow of a mother 
who had lost her infant would be assuaged by the information that her next- 
door neighbour had been safely delivered of twins.— S. 

s *' The Emperor possessed a consi^^able treasure, the fruit of his economy : 
he transferred thirty millions to the public treasury ; but this resource was v-- 
from being sufficient to meet the exigencies."— Sa vary, torn. iiL, p. 1^. 
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pithllc taxM of the mbject were increased bj one moietr, vitfaoot 
;ir.y appoal to, or conaultadoa with the Legislative Biodj, vho^ 
in-i^'id, were nnt .<4ittins^ at the time. In a council of state extn- 
orlinary, held on the llth November, two davs after his retrnn 
hi Va.r\A, N'apoleon vindicated the infliction of tliis heavy sag* 
m':ntation on a discontented and distressed countr>*. <* In ordi* 
nary timei^," he said, ^ the contributions were calculated at one- 
fifth of the income of the individual ; bnt, according to the urgener 
of events, there was no reason whv it shoold not rise to a fonrth, 
a third, or a half of the whole income. In fact," he concluded, 
** the contribution had no bounds ; and if there were any latrs 
intimating; the contrary, they were ill-considered laws, and unde- 
serving; of attention." * 

There was then read to the council a decree of the Senate far 
a now conscription of 300,000 men, to be levied upon those who 
liarl pflcaped the conscription of former years, and who had been 
cffRftidered as exempted from the service. There was a deep and 
melancholy silence. At length a counsellor spoke, with some 
henitation, though it was only to blame the introductory clause of 
the senatorial decree, which stated the invasion of the frontiers 
OS the cause of this large levy. It was, he suggested, a declara- 
tion too much calculated to spread alarm. 

^ And wliurefore," said Napoleon, giving way to his natural 
volicmcnce, and indicating more strongly than prudence war- 
miitf^d, the warlike and vindictive purposes which exclusively 
(iriMipicKl his breast — *< wherefore should not the whole truth be 
told i Wellington has entered the south ; the Russians menace 
Ihi* iiorthom frontier; the Prussians, Austrians, and Bavarians 
1hn*nt«Mi the cast Shame! — Wellington is in France, and we 
Imvp Hfit risen in moss to drive him back. All my allies have 
ilom^rli'd nip; the Bavarians have betrayed me — They threw 
thfUiTlvn" on my rear to cut off my retreat — But they have been 
fihn«*hlprr«l f'>r thoir i)ains. No peace — ^none till we have burned 
\iumoh. A triunivirato is formed in the north, the same which 
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.'.\- y^KU \ «i" '»*^'<* ^ uiillion of men. But I must have gro\Mi 
,. ... ' r M tht^w* lH\v-conscripts, to encumlH»r the hospitals, and die 
' • * ti -\«f ur«'»« *^*'** hijihwaj-s — I can rcckou on no soldiers now 

'^ ' '"^j^, ■■ ,j|;,\ ono of the assentators, glad to throw in a sug- 
^ " v.\ Uf »m■r»l^v^Hl would suit the nuH>d of the time, " that 
- ^ -P. -*■. ""ivt ivMiaiu to us* mnolatc. 

"i* 'V-^. • Rr**'i*rtM Napoloon. fiorooly. ** Abandon Hol- 

* .,;.». ^ b«oV to the soa. Counst^Uors. thon? must be 

,. ■ ' .■' «\ rrnvl n^suvh — You aro fathers of families. 
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the heads of the i^ation ; it is for yon to set the example. They 
speak of peace ; I hear of nothing but peace, when all around 
should echo to the cry of war." 

This was one of the occasions on which Buonaparte's constitu- 
tional vehemence overcame his political prudence. We might 
almost think we hear the voice of the Scimdinavian deity Thor, 
or the war-god of Mexico, clamorous for his victims, and demand- 
ing that they be unblemished, and worthy of his bloody altar. 
But Buonaparte was unable to inspire others with his own mar- 
tial zeal ; they only foresaw that the nation must, according to the 
system of its ruler, encounter a most perilous danger, and that, 
even in case of success, when Napoleon reaped laurels, France 
would only gather cypress. This feeling was chiefly predominant 
in the Legislative Assembly ; as every representative body which 
emanates, however remotely, from the people, has a natural apti- 
tude to espouse their cause. 

It is true, that the Emperor had by every precaution in his 
power, endeavoured to deprive this part of the state, the only one 
which had retained the least shadow of popular representation, ot 
every thing approaching to freedom of debate or right of remon- 
strance, and by a recent act of despotic innovation, had even 
robbed them of the power of choosing their own president. He 
is said also to have exerted his authority over individuals by a 
practice similar to that adopted by James the Second upon mem- 
bers of parliament, called oloseting^ admitting individuals of the 
Legislative Body to private interviews, and condescending to use 
towards them tifiat personal intercession, which, coming from a 
sovereign, it is so difficult to resist. But Uiese arts proved unsuc- 
cessful, and only tended to show to the world that &e Legislative 
Body had independence enough to intimate their desire for peace, 
while their sovereign was still determined on war. A commission 
of five of their members, distinguished for wisdom and modera- 
tion, were appointed to draw up a report upon the state of the 
nation, which they did in terms respectful to Napoleon, but such 
as plainly indicated their conviction that he would act wisely to 
discontinue his schemes of external ambition, to purchase peace 
by disclaiming them, and at the same time to restore to the sub- 
ject some degree of internal liberty. They suggested, that in 
order to silence the complaints of the allied monarchs, which 
accused France of aiming at general sovereignty, the Emperor 
should make a solenm and specific declaration, abjuring all such 
purposes. They reminded him, that when Louis XIY. desired to 
restore energy to the nation, he acquainted them with the efforts 
he had made to obtain peace, and the effect answered his wishes. 
They reconmaended the example to Napoleon. It was only ne- 
cessary, they said, that the nation should be assured, that the war 
was to be continued for the sole object of the independence of the 
French people and territory, to reanimate public spirit, and in- 
duce all to concur in the general defence. After other argu- 
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ments tending to enforce the same advicey the report oondnded 
with recommending, that his Bfajesty ahotild be sappBeated to 
maintain the active and constant execution of the laws, viiidi 
preserve to Frenchmen the rights of liberty, and seenrity both of 
person and property, and to the nation the free exerdae of iti 
political privileges.^ 

Like the mute prince, who recovered his speech when his &• 
ther's life was endangered, the extremity of the national distreai 
thus gave the power of remonstrance to a public body which had 
hitherto been only the passive agents of the will of a despotic so* 
vereign. Yet comparing the nature of the remonstrance with 
the period of extremity at which it was made. Napoleon most 
have felt somewhat in the situation of the patriarch of Uz, tho 
friends of whose former prosperity came in the moment of his 

freatest distresses with reproaches instead of assistance. The 
.egislative Body had been at least silent and acquiescent during 
the wonderful period of Buonaparte's success, and they now 
chose that of his adversity to give him unpalateable advice, in- 
stead of aiding in this emergency to inspire the nation with con- 
fidence. A philosophical monarch would nevertheless have re- 
garded the quality of the course recommended more than the 
irritating circumstances of time and manner in which it was 
given; and would have endeavoured, by frank confidence and 
concessions, to reconcile himself with the Legislative Body. An 
artful and Machiavelian despot would have temporized with the 
deputies, and yielded for the time, with the purpose of after- 
wards recovering, at a fitting period, whatever point he might at 
present be obliged to cede. But Napoleon, too impetuous for 
either policy or philosophy, gave way to the full vehemence of a 
resentment, which, though unreasonable and imprudent, was cer- 
tainly, considering those to whom it was addressed, by no means 
unnatural. He determined instantly to prorogue the Assembly, 
which had indicated such symptoms of opposition.' Their hall 
was, therefore, shut against them, and guarded with soldiers, 
while the deputies, summoned before the &rone of the Emperor, 
received the following singular admonition : — '' I have prolubited 
the printing of your address, because it is seditious. Eleven parts 
of you are good citizens, but the twelfth consiste of rebels, and 
your commissioners are of the number. Laind corresponds with 
the Prince Regent of England ; the others are hotheaded fools, 

1 MoTitcaillard, torn, vii., p. 294 ; Sarary, torn, iii., p. 172. 

s V ' What need havo I,' said the Emperor, 'of that assembly, if, instead of 
giving me the support of its strength, it only throws difficulties m my way ? Is 
this the proper moment, when the national existence is threatened, to speak 
to me of constitutions and of the rights of the people ? In a case analogous to 
the present state of France, the ancients extended the power of tho goyem- 
mcnt instead of restraining it. Here we arc losing our time in trifles, whilst 
the enemy is at our doors. I will adjourn an assembly which is so little di»- 
T>osed to second me.' He immediately si^cd the decree to that efTcct, and 
ggve me the order to seize every copy or tho Rc)>ort."— Savary, torn, iii., p. 
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desirous of anarchy, like the Girondists, whom such opinions led 
to the scaffold. Is it when the enemy are on the frontiers that 
yon demand an alteration of the constitution 1 Rather follow the 
example of Alsace and Franche Comt^, where the inhabitants 
ask for leaders and arms to drive the invaders back. You are 
not the representatives of the people — ^you are only the represen- 
tatives of the individual departments .... Yet you seek in 
your address to draw a distinction betwixt die sovereign and the 
people. I — I am the only real representative of the people. 
Which of you could support such a burden 1 — The throne is 
merely a piece of wood covered with velvet. I— I alone hold the 
place of the people. If France desires another species of consti- 
tution, which does not suit me, I will tell her to seek another 
monarch, It is at me the enemies aim, more than at France ; 
but are we, therefore, to sacrifice a part of France 1 Do I not 
sacrifice my self-love, and my feelings of superiority, to obtain 
peace ? Think you I speak proudly T If I do, I am proud be- 
cause I have courage, and because France owes her grandeur to 
me. Yes — ^your address is unworthy of the Legislative Body, and 
of me. Begone to your homes. I will cause your address to be 
published in the Moniteur, with such notes as I shall furnish. 
Even if I had done wrong, you ought not to have reproached me 
with it thus publicly. People do not wash their dirty linen be- 
fore the world. To conclude, France has more need of me than 
I have of France." * 

With this phihppic, which we have but slightly compressed, 
he spumed the members of the Legislative Body from his pre- 
sence.^ It displays in a remarkable degree his natural vehe- 
mence of temper ; his view of the constitution as a drama, in 
which he filled up every part, and performed at once the part of 
the prince and of the people ; his consciousness of his own extra- 
ordinary powers, which he boldly weighed in the balance against 
all France ; and the coarse and mean taste of some of his expres- 
sions. The suspension of the Legislative Body, the only part, 
we repeat, of the Imperial constitution which had the least pre- 
tence to a popular origin, was not qualified to increase the confi- 

1 **Some depnties replied to certain passages of the Emperor's speech : he 
listened attentiTely to tnem ; but did not admit the validi^ of their excuses, 
and persisted in the sentiments he had expressed. The audience lasted a full 

Suarter of an hour : it was the last that he ever granted to the Legislative 
lody."— Savary, torn, iii., p. 178. 

s " The Emperor having returned to his apartments, sent for the arch-chan- 
cellor, M. de Bassano, and myself. In reply to sometning which fell from M. 
Carabac^r^ he said, ' What would you nave had me do with an assembly 
which only waited for a favourable op])ortunity to excite a disturbance in the 
state ?— I recollect, besides, added he, ' that M. Fouchd, who was connected 
with all these men, entertained the same opinion in respect to them. He said, 
that thev'only came to Paris for the purpose of asking certain favours, for 
which they importuned ministers from morning till night, and complained 
that their wishes were not immediately attended to.' The Emperor addecL 
that this opinion of M. Fouch^ might be relied upon as sincere, since he had 
always professed republican principles."— Savary, torn. ilL, p. 179. 
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dence of the pnblie^ who now nw want of unity between Ik ' 
Emperor and the popular representativesy added to the ote 
threatening cireamstances of the time, and l>ecanie yet more fr 
tracted in weir opinions, and unwilling to exert themselTes fortti 
common defence. 

To give a more fityoorable impulse to the mind of the Ofttioii 
Napoleon had recourse to an expedient which, in the time of Ai 
Republic, had been attended with univeraal effect. He sent ipe> 
eial commissioners, twenty-seven in number, into the diifacst 
departments, to arouse the dormant energies of the inhabituti^ 
and induce them to take up arms. But the senatoiB and conneel* 
lors, chosen for this purpose, were altogether void of the teniUi 
energies of the Republican proconsuls ; and, thongh endowed lOn 
them with the most arbitrary powers, the^ had neither the furina 
seal, nor the contempt of iJl the prejudices of humanity, wfaidi 
had been displayed by those ferocious demaffogaea. Tlieir mil- 
sion, therefore, produced but little effect. The conacnptiao, too^ 
failed to be Ihe ready source of levies which it haa so ofta 
proved. The lancet had been so often used, that the blood m 
longer followed it so readily. 

The unceasing activity of Napoleon laboured to supply theae 
deficiencies. By day he was incessantly engaged in actively re- 
viewing troops, inspecting stores, and all the preparattons fort 
desperate resistance. By night, the lights were seen to glimmer 
late and long in the windows of has private apartment, in the upper 
story of the Tuileries.^ He succeeded in levying twelve fresh 
regiments, and prepared to augment his veteran force by with- 
drawing Suchet trom Catalonia, and making draughts from Soolt's 
army on the frontiers, which he designed to supply by fresh 
levies. 

The Moniteur, and the other newspapers, magnified the sue- 
cess of the Emperor's exertions, described armies in reserve 
which had no existence, and dilated upon the beau deteapoir which 
was driving all France to arms, while, in fact, most of the pro- 
vinces waited with apathy the events of the war. 

One of the strongest symptoms of Napoleon's own consdoiis- 
ness of approaching danger, was his calling out and arming the 
national guard of Paris, a force to which he would not have ap- 
pealed, save in the case of the last necessity, but to which he 
now felt himself obliged to have recourse. Aware, however, that 
to mark any want of confidence in the armed citizens at this mo- 
ment, would be to give occasion to the disaffection which he 
dreaded, he solemnized his departure to the frontier by convok- 

> " His courage and tranquillitj of mind remained unahaken. He laboured 
day and night to create an army capable of defending our territory ; but the 
conscription liita no loneer presented dinposable men, and the arsenals afforded 
but meagre resources. His conduct on thin trying occosiun serves to show what 
may bo effected by genius such as his. Fate seemed to have proportioned the 
weight of his miirfortunes to his power of endurance. Nothing astonished him, 
or snook firmness."— Savaav, torn. iiL, p. ^ 
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ing a meeting of the officers of the national guard at the Tuile- 
ries. He appeared among them with his Empress and his infant 
child, and in a tone which penetrated every bosom, announced 
that, being about to place himself at the head of his army, he 
committed to the faith of the citizens of Paris, the security of his 
capital, his wife, and his child. Whatever complaints might be 
justly entertained against Napoleon's political conduct^ none were 
BO ungenerous as to remember them at that moment. Many of 
the officers shared in the emotion which he testified, and some 
mingled their tears with those of the alarmed and sorrowing 
Empress.^ 

This scene took place on the 23d of January ; on the 25th,^ 
Napoleon left that abode of royalty, to which he was doomed not 
to return until he had undergone strange changes of fortune. 
His mind was agitated with unusual apprehensions and anticipa- 
tions of misfortune ; feeUng also, what was unsuspected by many, 
that the real danger of his situation arose from the probability oi 
the nation's wishing to recall the Bourbons. He had even, ac- 
cording to his own account, resolved to arrest ^ the person of a 
man of great influence,"^ whom he supposed most likely to pro- 
mote this design. His counsellors persuaded him to forbear this 
arbitrary action at a moment when his power was becoming daily 
more obnoxious, and reminded him that the suspected person 
had as much reason to fear the restoration of the Bourbons as he 
himself had. The Emperor yielded the point, but not without 
strongly repeating his fears that his advisers and himself would 
both have to repent of it ; and not without charging Cambac^res 
to make sure of that individual's person in case any crisis should 
take place in the capital. 

Thus, full of melancholy presages, he hastened to the fields 
where he had but inadequate means to oppose to the accumulated 
force which was now precipitating itself upon France. 



CHAPTER LXXIII. 

J)eclaration of the AUiet on entering Prance — SteUzerland — 
ISchwartzenberg crosses the Mhine — Apathy of the French — 
Junction of Blucher vAth the Grand Army — Vrown Prince of 
Sweden — Inferiority of Napoleon's numerical Porce — BaUles of 

1 Monitenr, Jan. 26; Sarair, torn. iiL, p. 203. 

s *' The Emperor's circle that night was composed of persons who enjoyed 
the CftTonr of private admissions. He withdrew at an early hour, saying to 
those who were near him, ' Farewell, gentlemen, we shall perhaps meet again.' 
I had the honour of being in his society that night ; and fell a prey to the deop- 
ast despondency, when I beheld him taking wnat to my mind appeared a last 
fkreweU. ^t midnight he set off for Ch&lons-sur-Mame."— Sava&y, tom. iii., 
p. S03. 

* Talleyrand is intimated ; for Ponchd, to whom the description might other- 
viie hart applied, was not at this time in or near Paris.— See Savaby, torn. 
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Bntniuf^nd La RoaUre-pifieuitieM of BuonaparU, Mi^ 
^kieh he meditates to reiign tke Crown — I£e makei a tuce^ 
Attack on the SUetian Army at Champ-Hubert— BIuAbt r 
eoMptUed to retreat — The Grand A.rmy carries NogeiA oi 
MuHtereau— Buonaparte's Tidenee to Am G^€nerals--^e Au 
trians reiolte on a general Retreat, as far as Nancv eii 
Lan^res— Prince Wenceslaus tent to Buonaparte's keadquarim 
—The French enter Troyes— Execution of Goualt, a JRowdiA- 
A Ikcrte of Death against all wanng the Bourhon mhUm, 
and all Emigrants vho should join the JLUies, 

It ^-as time that Buonaparte should appear in the field m 
person, for the eastern frontiers of liis empire, assaulted on eveiT 
point, were yielding an almost unresisted entrance to the invad- 
ing armies. The allied sovereigns had commenced their open- 
tions upon a system, as moderate and prudent in a political point 
of view, as it was bold and decisive considered under a militair 
aspect. 

They had not been too much elated by the successes of the 
late campaign. These had been bought at a high price, and 
events liad shown, that if Napoleon could be resisted and de- 
feated, it could only be by outnumbering his Tetenin armiesu and 
accumulating such force against him as even his skill and talents 
should find irresistible. They recollected also the desperate efforts 
of which France and Frenchmen were capable, and were pre* 
dcntly desirous to express tlie moderation of their purpose in such 
a form as should have no chance of being mistaken. 

Their manifestoes disclaimed the intention of dictating to France 
any particular form of government. They only desired that she 
should remain within the limits of her ancient territory, a peace- 
ful member of tlie European commonwealth, allowing to other 
states, as well as claiming for herself, the full immunities of free- 
dom and independence. The allied sovereigns desired that there 
should be an end put to the system which decided the fiite of 
kingdoms, not according to tlie better right, but the longest sword. 
They wished a total suppression of all domination of the powerful 
over the weak ; of all pretext of usurpation foimded on alleged 
natural boundaries, or, in other words, on the claim of a powerful 
stjite to rend from a weak one whatever suited its convenience to 
possess. In a word, they aimed at the restoration of the balance 
of power, which had been long the political object of the wisest 
statesmen in Europe. It is singular, that the three nations who 
were now united to oppose the aggressions of Buonaparte, had 
themselves been the fii-st to set the example of violent and unprin- 
cipled spoliation in the partition of Poland ; and that they had 
rcai)ed an abundant punishment in tlie measure of retribution 
dealt to them by tlie instrumentality of the very man, whose law- 
loss outrages they, in their turn, were now combined to chastise. 
With respect to the nature of the '•^atuw^a which miicht take 
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place in the ititemal arran^ments of France, in order to bring 
about the restoration of the balance of power, the allied monarcliS 
professed themselves indifferent. If Napoleon should reconcile 
himself to the general pacification they proposed, they did not 
pretend any right to state objections to his remaining in autho- 
rity. It was the military system of usurpation, not the person 
of Buonaparte, against which they made war. If, on the other 
hand, France could not return to a state of peace without a change 
of her ruler, it was for France herself to consider what that change 
should be. The allied sovereigns were determined she should no 
longer work her uncontrolled will upon other states ; but they left 
her at full liberty to adopt what government, and what sovereign 
she pleased, within her own territories. 

At the same time, having limited the purpose of their arma- 
ment to such a just and moderate object^ the allies resolved to 
put such activity in their measures as to satisfy the French that 
they had the power of enforcing their demands ; and for that pur- 
pose they determined to enter tibe frontier. From Basle to Mentz, 
from Mentz to the mouth of the Waal, the frontier of France and 
Belgium is defended by the Rhine, a strong natural boundary in 
itseU', and covered by a triple row of 140 lortresses, some of them 
of the very first class. Above Basle, where the Rhine divides 
France from Switzerland, the frontier is more accessible. But 
then this upper line could not be acted upon without violating the 
neutrality which Switzerland had asserted, which Buonaparte 
had admitted as affording protection for the weakest part of tho 
threatened frontier, and which, upon their own principle of re- 
specting the rights of neutrals, the allies were under a sort of 
necessity of ackaowledging. Nevertheless, the extreme facility of 
entering France on this side, led Austria and Prussia to form the 
wish to set aside scruples, and disregard the neutrality of Swit- 
zerland. 

These two powers remembered how little respect Napoleon had 
shown to neutral rights in the campaign of Ulm, when he marched 
without hesitation through the Prussian territories of Anspach 
and Bareuth, in order to accomplish the demolition of the Aus- 
trian army ; npr did they fail to quote his forcible interference 
in the affairs of the cantons of Switzerland, at an earlier period 
of his history. Russia did not for some time acquiesce in this 
reasoning; but when some plausible grounds were alleged of 
breach of neutrality on the part of the Swiss, the scruples of Alex- 
ander were removed ; and it was resolved that the Austrian grand 
army should traverse the Swiss territory for the purpose of enter- 
ing France. They halted before Geneva, and took possession of 
the town, or rather it was yielded to them by the citizens. 

The canton of Bern, also, which resented some alterations made 
by Ni^leon to the prejudice of their feudal claims upon the Pays 
da Vaud, received tiie Austrians not as intruders but as friends. 
Buonaparte, in his manifestoes, insisted vehemently upon the in- 
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jnstiee of thii aggreiBion npoo the tenitariai of tbe Svm Di* 
doubtedly the tnnMctioo wm of a questioiialile ehuBotar ; Mik 
was inconaatent in Napoleon to ^^**^«"^ aigaiiwit it^ niee^ mth 
ease of the arrest of the Dnke d'Eng^uen, le had laid it dona 
national law, that the viohuioa of the territoiy of Badea wnn 
offence pleadable by no other than the aovereigii of that tm 
tory. Ou his own doctrine, therefore^ it was inoompeteiit mof 
other nation to resent, on behalf of the Swibb^ that whloh the Sni 
did not resent for themselves. 

Upon the 2l8t December, Martfofaal Prinee Sehwartnaben 
crossed the Rhine with the Austrian army at foor pointii ill 
advanced upon Langres^ as had been jureviooaly agreed. Moviag 
with the extreme slowness and predsiaa which chancterise Aat 
trian mancsuvres, paying alwajrs the same zeqiect to fortresM 
without garrisons, and passes without goards, aa if they had bea 
in a posture of defence, the Austrians, instead of reaohing Langm 
on 27th December, did not arrive till the 17th Jannary, 1814.* 
A serious intention had been for some time ™**>ifBBted to deftod 
the place, and it was even garrisoned by a detaehment of BiMh 
naparte's old guard. The approach of the nnmerona Anatriia 
reinforcements, however, rendered the preparationa for deftnn 
of the town unavailing, and Langres was evacuated by all tfas 
French troops, saving about 800 men, who surrendered to Gene- 
ral Giulay on the 17m. A division of the Austriana waa imm^ 
diately advanced to Dijon. 

The apathy of the Frencli at this period may be estimated firam 
the following circimistance : Dijon, summoned by a flying part^ 
of cavalry, returned for answer, that a town containing 80,000 
inhabitants, could not with honour surrender to fifteen hussan^ 
but that if a respectable force appeared before its walls, they 
were ready to give up the keys of their city.^ This reasonabto 
request was complied with, and Dijon surrendered on 19th Ja- 
nuary.' 

The city of Lyons, the second in the empire, had itself nearly 
fallen into the hands of the Austrians ; but the inhabitants showed 
a disposition to defend the town, and being reinforoed with troops 
sent to secure a place of such importance, the Austrian general^ 
Bubna, retired from under its walls. It is allowed, that moie 
activity on the part of the allies might have saved this repulse^ 
which was of considerable importance. It was the only one which 
they had yet sustained. 

While the grand army, under Schwartzenberg, was thus ad- 

1 Lord BnrRhenh, Operations qfthe Allied Armies^ P« 7S> 

> Lord BanhcTsh, Operatioru, See, p. 88. 

3 " On receiving the newi of the timiiltaneoiiB inrasion of the French territory 
at so many different pointa. Napoleon's firmneas of mind did not forsake Um. 
' I am two months behind-hand,' he said ; ' had I that time at command, they 
should not have crossed the Rhine. This may be attended vith serious oon- 
scnnences ; but I can do nothing "inoVhandea. Unless I am asdsted, I must 
full in the strvfigle.' "— Sa^ ' p. 18&. 
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vancing into France, the army of Silesia, which was the name 
given to that commanded by the veteran Blucher, consisting, as 
formerly, of Prussians and Russians, had made equal progress, 
though against greater resistance and more difficulties. His army 
advanced in four columns, or grand divisions, blockading the 
strong frontier fortresses of Metz, Sarre-Louis, Thionville, Lux- 
embourg, and others, passing the defiles of the Yosges, and pushing 
forward to Joinville, Vitry, and Saint Bizier. The army of Sile- 
sia was thus placed in conununication with the grand army, the 
advanced divisions of which had penetrated as far into France as 
Bar-sur-Aube.^ 

There was yet a third army of the allies, called that of the North 
of Europe. It was originally commanded by the Prince Royal of 
Sweden, and consisted of Swedes, Russians, and Germans. But 
the Crown Prince, whose assistance had been of such material 
consequence during the campaign of ] 813, did not, it appears, take 
an active share in that of 1814. There may have been two rea- 
sons and weighty ones for this inactivity. To assist in driving 
the French out of Germany, seemed a duty which the Prince of 
Sweden could not, as such, decline, when the welfare of Sweden 
demanded it. But an invasion of his native soil might seem to 
Bemadotte a service unpleasing and unpopular in itself, and in 
which he could not be so rightfully engaged, at least while the 
freedom of Germany and the north opened another field of exer- 
tions, where his military efforts could be attended with no injury 
to his personal feelings. Denmark was still in arms, and Davoust 
still held out at HaAiburgh ; and the presence of the Swedicdi 
army and its leader was necessary to subdue the one, and dear 
the north from the other. It must also be remembered, that 
Sweden, a poor kingdom, was not in a condition to sustain a war 
at a great mstance &om its frontier, and arising out of causes in 
whi(£ it was more remotely concerned. Her armies could not be 
recruited with the same ease as those of the greater powers ; and 
Bemadotte, therefore, rather chose to incur the censure of being 
supposed cold in the cause of his confederates, than the risk <» 
losing the only body of troops which Sweden had been able to 
fit out, and upon preserving which his throne probably depended. 
The aJUed sovereigns, however, directed, that while the Crown 
Prince remained in the north, a part of the Russian and Prussian 
corpss who were placed under his conunand, should be ordered to 
mardb towards France, for the purpose of augmenting the force 
which they already possessed in Holland and Belgium. The Crown 
Prince having, by a short war with Denmark, compelled that power 
to yield up her ancient possession of Norway, left Bennigsen to 

1 " Marshal BIncher established his anny at Nancy in fifteen dajs from the 
passam of the Rhine. What would have been the advantages, if, in the same 
perioa the great armies had by the end of November advanced to the same no- 
•ition? This question being put to Marshal Ney, he answered, ' Messieurs let 
allite auraiept pO compter leursjoum^es d'^pes jnsqu'k Paris.' "—Load Bva* 
«BBR8B, Operationst p. 80. 
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continae the siege of Hambargh, and advanced in person to Oh 
lognc, to assist in the complete liberation of Belgium.^ 

The French troops, which had been drawn leather, had been 
defeated at Merxem by Greneral Bulow, and Sir ^omas Graham; 
and although the French flag was still flying at Antwerp and 
Bergen-op-Zoom, Holland might be considered as liberated. Ge- 
neral Winzengerode, at the head of the Rossian troops, and the 
Saxons, under Thielman, being the corps detached, as above men- 
tioned, from the army of the North of Grermany, soon readied 
the Low Countries, and entered into communication with Bolow. 
General Sir Thomas Graham, with the English and Saxons, and 
with such Duteh and Flemish troops as could be collected, wis 
left to blockade Bergen-op-Zoom and Antwerp, whilst Bulowani 
Winzengerode were at liberty to enter France on the northen 
frontier : And thus, in the hour of need (which soon afterwardi 
arrived,) they were to act as a reserve to the army of Silesia imder 
Blucher. They pushed on as far as Laon. 

These advances, which carried the armies of the allies so fiff 
into the bosom of France, and surrounded with blockades the 
frontier fortresses of that kingdom, were not made without an 
honourable though ineffectual opposition, on such points where 
the French military could make any stand against the prepon- 
derating numbers of the invaders. The people of the country in 
general neither welcomed nor opposed the allies. In some places 
they were received with acclamation — ^in a few others some oppo- 
sition was tendered — they encountered desperate resistance no- 
where. The allies did all that discipline could to TnAiTiff^iii gtriet 
order among their troops ; but where there were so many free 
corps — Huhlans, Croats, and Cossacks — ^whose only pay is what 
they can plunder, occasional transgressions necessarily took place. 
The services of these irregular troops were, however, indispen- 
sable. The Cossacks, in particular, might be termed the eyes of 
the army. Accustomed to act in small parties when necessary, 
they threaded woods, swam rivers, and often presented themselves 
unexpectedly in villages many miles distant from the main army 
to which they belonged, thus impressing the French with an idea 
of the numbers and activity of the allies far beyond the truth. 
These Arabs of the North, as Napoleon termed them, always an- 
nounced their party as the advanced guard of a considerable 
force, for whom they ordered provisions and quarters to be pre- 

1 In a proclamation to the French, issued by Bernadotte from Cologne, Feb. 
IS, he says, " Once more in sight of the banks of this river, where I hare so 
often fouRht for you, I feel a desire to communicate to you my thonghts. It 
has been the constant effort of your (JoTemment to debase erery thing, that it 
might despise ever thing : it is time that this system should change. All en- 
lightened men desire the preservation of France ; they only require that sha 
shall be no longer the scourge of the earth. The allied sovereigns have not 
coalesced to maJce war against nations, but to force your Oovernment to recog^ 
nise the independence of states : Such are their intentions, and I pledoe my- 
■elf to joa tot their dncerity."— ManaoiTH's Memoriait qfCharkt J^n, p^ 
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pared ; and thus awed the inhabitants into acquiescence in their 
demands. They are not reported to have been cruel, unless when 
provoked, but were not in general able to resist temptations to 
plunder. The excursions of these and other light troops were of 
course distressing to the French territory. 

On the other htaid, in two or three cases, armed citizens in the 
towns, summoned by small parties of the allies, fired upon flags 
of truce, and thus justified severe reprisals. It was said to be by 
Buonaparte's strict orders, that such actions were committed, the 
purpose being, if possible, to excite deadly hatred betwixt the 
IpVench and the allies. Indeed, in the reverse of the circum- 
stances, in which each had formerly stood. Napoleon and the 
Austrian generals seemed to have exchanged system and senti- 
ments. He now, as the Archduke Charles did in 1809, called out 
every peasant to arms ; while Schwartzenberg, like Napoleon at 
that earlier period, denounced threats of military execution, with- 
out mercy or quarter, to every rustic who shoidd obey the sum- 
mons. The impartial historian must proclaim, in the one case as 
in the other, that the duty of resistance in the defence of our 
native country, does not depend on the character of a man's wea- 
pons, or the colour of his coat ; and that the armed citizen is en- 
titled, equally with the regular soldier, to the benefit of the laws 
of war, so long as he does not himself violate them. But from 
these various causes, it was plain that the present apathy of the 
French people was only temporary, and that some sudden and 
unforeseen cause was not unlikely to rouse so sensitive and high- 

Siirited a people into a state of general resistance, by which the 
lies could not fSul to be great sufferers. Rapidity in their 
movements was the most obvious remedy against such a danger ; 
but this was the military quality least proper to coalitions, where 
many people must be consulted ; and besides, was inconsistent 
with the well-known habits of the Grermans, but especially of the 
Austrians. 

It seems also, that the allies, having safely formed an almost 
complete militaiy line from Langres to Chalons, found themselves 
at some loss how to use their advantages. Nothing could be 
better situated than their present position, for such a daring en- 
terprise as was now termed a Hourra upon Paris ; and as aB the 
high-roads, departing from various points of the extensive line 
which they held, converged on the capital as a common centre, 
while the towns and villages, through which these roads passed, 
afforded an ample supply of provisions, this march might have 
been accomplished almost without opposition, but for the tardy 
movements of the grand army. The real weakness of Napoleon 
had been disguised by the noisy and exaggerated rumours con- 
cerning his preparations ; and now when the allies learned that 
such an opportunity had existed, they learned, at the same time, 
that it was wellnigh lost, or at least that the road to' Pax\& toln^ 
first be cleared b^ a series of bloody act^oik&. \ii ^«aa ^^da iSa»\ 
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could not disguise from themselves the posmbOify of their 
ceiving severe checks ; and under this apprehension ihey be| 
to calculate the consequences of such a defeat, received in 
centre of France, as that which they had suffered nnder the wj 
of Dresden. There was here no favourable screen of mounta 
to secure their retreat, no strong positions for checking a pur 
ing army, as in the case of Vandamme, and turning a defeat ii 
a victory. The frontier which they had passed was penetrat 
not subdued — ^its fortresses, so strong and numerous, were in i 
greater part masked, not taken — so that their retreat upon i 
Rhine must be exposed to all the dangers incident to passing 
disorder through a country in complete possession of the enem 

Greneral councils of war seldom agree upon recommending \h 
measures. In this sense, Solomon says, that in the multitude 
counsellors there is safety; meaning that the most cautious, 
not the wisest measures, are sure to have the approbation of t 
maiority. 

Accordingly, this spirit predominating in the councils of t 
allies, led to a degree of uncertainty in their movements on tl 
momentous occasion, which, as is usual, endeavoured to disgui 
itself under the guise of prudence. They resolved that the gnu 
army should halt a short space at Langres, in hopes either tb 
Napoleon, renewing the negotiation, the scene of which was m 
to be transferred to Chatillon upon the Seine, would avert 1 
present danger, by acquiescing in the terms of the allies ; or tb 
the French nation, an event still less likely to happen, would I 
come tired of the military monarch, whose ambition had broug 
such distress upon the country. In the meanwhile, the alii 
declined the offers of such royalists as came forward in the nan 
and for the interest, of the exiled family; uniformly replying, th 
they would give no weight to any expression of the sentiments 
the French people, unless it was made in some quarter of t 
kingdom where it could not be supposed to be influenced by t 
presence of the allied army. They trusted chiefly at that m 
ment to the effect of negotiation wiUi the present possessor of i 
throne.* 

But Napoleon, as firmly determined in his purpose as the alii 
were doubtful, knowing himself to be the soul of his army, ai 
absolute lord of his own actions, felt all the advantage which 
bold, active, and able swordsman has in encountering an opp 
nent whose skill is less distinguished, and whose determination 
more flexible than his own. The allies had presented in tl 
grand army a front of 97,000 men, Mar^chal Blucher one 
40,000, affording a disposable force of 137,000.^ To oppose tl 
the French Emperor had only, of old troops, independent of tho 

> For the variouB opinions, as to the military '*~"'ation8 to be pnrraed frc 
Lansres, see the memoirs drawn up r* "^ Austrian, and Rani 

headquarters.— Ojjera^tcmf, 4rC't PP* ^ 

' Lord Boifhvrsh, p. 90. 
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under Suchet in Catalonia, tinder Soult near Bayonne, and also 
of. garrisons, about 50,000 men; nor could he hope to add to 
them more than 70,000 conscripts.* Nay, in fact his levies, so 
far as they could be brought into the field, fell greatly short of 
this number ; for the allies were in possession of a considerable 
part of the kingdom of France, and, in this moment of general 
confusion, it was impossible to enforce the law of conscription, 
which was at all times obnoxious. It was soon proved, that he 
who so lately had led half a million of men to the Vistula, and 
300,000 to the banks of the Elbe, could not now muster, for the 
protection of the capital of his own empire, a disposable force of 
more than 70,000 men. 

The defensive war had no doubt considerable advantages to 
one who knew so well how to use them. The highways, by 
which the allies must advance, formed a half or quarter circle of 
rays, converging, as already mentioned, on Paris as a centre. A 
much smaller army might, therefore, oppose a large one, be- 
cause, lying between Paris and the enemy, they must occupy the 
same roads by a much shorter line of communication than the 
invaders, who were farther from the centre, where the roads di- 
verged to a greater distance from each other. With this advan- 
tage of collocation to balance a great inferiority in numerical 
force, Buonaparte advanced to play for the most -^ omentpus 
stake ever disputed, with a degree of military skill which has 
never been matched. 

Arrived at Chalons on the 26th January, Buonaparte took the 
command of such an army as he had been able to assemble, by 
the concentration of the troops under the Mar^chals Victor, Mar- 
mont, Macdonald, and Ney, all of whom had retreated from the 
frontier. So much were the French corps d'armee reduced, 
that these great and distinguished generals, who, in former times, 
would have commanded 60,000 or 70,000 men each, had under 
them all, when concentrated, but a total of 52,000, to which Na- 
poleon was only able to add about 20,000, brought from Paris. 
But no one ever understood better than Buonaparte, the great 
military doctrine, that victory does not depend on the compara- 
tive result of numerical superiority in general, but on the art of 
obtaining such a superiority on the field of action itself. 

Blucher was, as usual, the foremost in advance, and Napoleon 
resolved to bestow on this active and inveterate enemy, the ter- 
rible honour of his first attack, hoping to surprise the Silesian 
corps d'arm^e before it could receive succour from the army of 
Schwartzenberg. The mar^chal was apprised of the Emperor's 
purpose, and lost no time in concentrating his forces at Brienne, 
on die Aube, fourteen miles below Bar. This is a small village, 
seated on the ascent of a hill. The place has but two streets ; 
one of which ascends to the Chateau, occupied formerly as a 

1 Jomini, torn, ir., p. £34. 
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royal academy for young persons designed for the army; tiw 
other conducts to Arcis-sur- Aube. The Chateau is partly fliv- 
roimded by a park or chase. It was at the military school oi 
Brienne that Napoleon acquired the rudiments of that skill in the 
military art with which he had almost prostrated the world, and 
had ended by placing it in array against him ; and it was here he 
came to commence what seemed his last series of efforts for 
victory ; — like some animals of the chase, who, when hard pressed 
by the hunters, are said to direct their final attempts at esci^ 
upon the point from which they have first started. 

The alert movements of Napoleon surpassed the anticipation of 
Blucher. He was at table widi his staff in the Ghatean. Grenenl 
Alsusieff, a Russian, occupied the town of Brienne, and Grenenl 
Sacken's corps was drawn up in columns, on the road from 
Brienne to La Rothiere. At once a horrible tumult was heard. 
The Russian cavalry, 2000 in number, were completely driven 
in by those of Napoleon, and at the same moment Ney attacked 
the town ; while a body of French grenadiers, who, favoured by 
the wooded and broken character of the ground, had been enabled 
to get into the park, threatened to make prisoners all who were 
in the Chateau. Blucher, with his o£Bicers, had barely time to 
reach a postern, where they were under the necessity of leading 
their horses down a stair, and in that way made their escape with 
difficulty. The bold resistance of Alsusieff defended the town 
agaiust Ney, and Sacken advanced to Alsusieff 's assistance. The 
Cossacks also fell on the rear of the French in the park, and 
Buonaparte's own safety was compromised in the mSlee.^ Men 
were killed by his side, and he was obliged to draw his sword in 
his own defence. At the very moment of attack, his attention 
was engaged by the sight of a tree, which he recollected to be the 
same imder which, during the hours of recreation at Brienne, 
he used, when a school-boy, to peruse the Jerusaleni Delivered 
of Tasso. If the curtain of fate had risen before the obscure 
youth, and discovered to him in the same spot, his own image as 
Emperor of France, contending against the Scythians of the 
desert for life and power, how wonderful would have seemed the 
presage, when the mere concurrence of circumstances strikes the 
mind of those who look back upon it with awful veneration for 
the hidden ways of Providence ! Lefebvre Desnouettes fell, dan- 
gerously wounded, in charging at the head of the guards. The 
town caught fire, and was burned to the ground ; but it was not 
until eleven at night that the Silesian army ceased to make efforts 

1 '< Oeneral Dejean, feeling himself closelr pressed, tamed about and gara 
the alarm, by exclaiming. The Cossacks.' and at the same time attemptM to 
pinnge his sabre into the breast of one of the assailants, vhom he thought he 
liad secured. But the enemy had escaped; they then darted on the norse- 
man in the grcj great-coat who was somewhat in advance. Cnrbineau in- 
stantly rushed forward ; Gourgaud made the *amemovcnv«\\t, atvd« vith a pi*. 
tol-abot, stretched the Cossack dtad at "SavoVeoxL^ l«fc\.r — a*ws» ^ k\»» 
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for recovering the place, and ihat Blucher, retreating from 
Brienne, took up a position in the rear of that town, and upon 
that of La Rothi^re. 

The result of the battle of Brienne was indecisive, and the 
more unsatisfactory to Buonaparte, as the part of Blucher's force 
engaged did not amount to 20,000 men, and the sole advantage 
gained over them, was that of keeping the field of battle. Napo- 
leon's principal object, which was to divide Blucher from the 
grand army, had altogether failed. It was necessary, however, to 
proclaim the engagement as a victory, and much pains was taken 
to represent it as such. But when it was afterwards discovered 
to be merely a smart skirmish, without any material results, the 
temporary deception only served to injure itie cause of Napoleon. 

On the first of February, Blucher, strongly reinforced from the 
grand army, prepared in his turn to assume the offensive. It 
would have been Napoleon's wish to have avoided an engage- 
ment ; but a retreat across the Aube, by the bridge of Lesmont, 
which was the only mode of passing that deep and scarce fordable 
river, would have exposed his rear to destruction. He therefore 
risked a general action. Blucher attacked the line of the French 
on three points, assaulting at once the villages of La RoUn^e, 
Dienville, and Chaumont. The conflict, in which the Pcinee 
Koyal of Wirtemberg distinguisned himself, was hard fought dur* 
ing the whole day, but in the evening, the French were repulsed 
on all points, and Buonaparte was compelled to retreat across the 
Aube, after losing 4000 prisoners, and no less than seventy-three 
guns. Ney, by the Emperor's orders, destroyed the bridge at Les- 
mont. The allies were not aware of the amount of their ad* 
vantage, and suffered the French to retire unmolested.^ 

A general council of war, held at the castle of Brienne [Feb. 
2,] now resolved that the two armies (although having so lately 
found the advantage of mutual support) should separate from 
each other, and that Blucher, detaching himself to the northward, 
and uniting under his command the division of D*Yorck and 
Kleist, both of whom had occupied St. Dizier and Vitry, should 
approach Paris by the Mame ; while Prince Schwartzenberg and 
the grand army should descend on the capital by the course of 
the Seine. The difficulty of finding provisions for such immense 
armies was doubtless in part the cause of this resolution. But it 
was likewise reconunended by the success of a similar plan of 
operations at Dresden, and afterwards at Leipsic, where the ene- 
mies of Buonaparte approached him from so maniy different 
quarters as to render it impossible for him to make head against 
one army without giving great opportunity of advantage to the 
others.' 

Buonaparte reached Troyes, on which he retreated after 
crossing the Aube, in a disastrous condition ; but his junction 

> Lord Bnrghereh, Operations, Sec, p. 113; Jomini, torn, ir., p. S2J. 
* Lord Bu^henh, Operations, &c., p. 121. 
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intfa Us old guard, whose appeannee and hig^ state of appoint- 
ments restored courage to the dejeeted troops who had been 
heatoi at La Rothiere, gaye a new impulse to the feelings of hiB 
army, and restored the young levies to oonfidenoe. He resolved, 
taking advantage of the division of the two armies of the allies, to 
mar£ upon that of Blucher. But, in order to disguise his pur- 
pose, he first sent a small division upon Bar-sur-Seine, to alarm 
the Austrians with an attack upon their right wing.' Schwart* 
senberg immediately apprehended that Buoni^[iarte was about to 
move with his whole force in that direction ; a movement which, 
in fact, would have heen most fitvourable for the allies, since it 
would have left the road to Paris undefended, and open to the 
whole. But, terrified by the idea that his left flank might be 
turned or forced, the Austrian general moved his chief strength 
in that direction ; thus at once suspending his meditated march 
on the Seine, and increasing the distance betwixt the grand army 
and that of Silesia. Buonaparte having decdved Schwartzenberg 
by tins successful feint, evacuated Troyes, leaving the Mar^chals 
Victor and Oudinot to oppose the Austrians with very inadequate 
means, while he directed his own march against Blucher. 

Blucher, in the meanwhile, having left Napoleon in front of the 
grand army, and not doubting that the Austrians would find him 
sufficient employment, hurried forward to the Mame, forced Mac- 
donald to retreat from Chateau Thierry, and advanced his head- 
quarters to Yertus; while Sacken, who formed his vanguard, 
pushed his light troops as far as Fert^ la Jouarre, and was nearer 
to Paris than was the Emperor himself. General D'Yorck had 
advanced as fur as Meaux, and Paris was in the last degree of 
alarm. 

Even Buonaparte himself was so much struck by the inextri- 
cable situation of his afiairs after the defeat of La Rothiere, that 
a thought occurred to him, which posterity, excepting on his own 
avowal, would hardly give caedit to. The plan which suggested 
itself, was that of sacrificing his own authority to the peace of 
France, and of abdicating the crown in favour of the Bourbons, 
while he had yet the means of resistance in his possession. He 
felt he had reigned and combated long enough for his own glory, 
and justly thought that the measure of his renown would be filled 
up by such an act of generous self-deniaL But a maxim occurred 
to hun, (suggested, he says, by Mr. Fox,) that restored monarchs 
could never forgive those who had occupied their place. Probably 
his thoughts turned also to the murder of the Duke d*Enghien ; 
for there was no other point of personal offence betwixt Buona- 
parte and the exiled &mily, which their restoration, if the event 
took place by his intervention, might not have fully atoned for. 
If our conjecture be real, it serves to show how such a crime 
operates in its consequences to obstruct its perpetrator in future 

1 We ought to read left wing. See Lord Bugbenh, Operations, dtc, p. IS. 
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attempts to recover the path of virtue and honour. Had Napo- 
leon been really capable of the generous act of self-denial which 
he meditated, he must have been ranked, in despite of the doubtful 
points of his character, as one of the greatest men who ever lived. 
But the spirit of egotism and suspicion prevailed, and the hopes 
of accomplishing the discomfiture and defeat of the Silesian army^ 
appeared preferable to meriting, by one act of disinterested devo- 
tion, the eternal gratitude of Europe ; and the philosopher and 
friend of humanity relapsed into the warrior and conqueror. 
There is, no doubt, something meritorious in the conceiving of 

f'eat and noble resolutions, even although they remain unrealised, 
ut this patriotism of the imagination does not rise to a higher 
scale of merit, than the sensibility of those who cannot hear a 
tale of sorrow without weeping, but whose sympathy nevor 
assumes the expensive form of actual charity. 

The army of Napoleon was now to be transferred from the 
high-road leading from Paris to Troyes, to that leading from 
Chalons to Paris, on which Blucher was operating, and that by 
flank marches through an impracticable country ; but which, if 
they could be accomplished, would enable the French Emperor 
to attack the Silesian army at unawares in flank and rear. The 
lateral cross-roads, which connect one highway with another 
through France, are generally scarce passable in winter, even' for 
the purpose of ordinary communication, much less for an army 
with its carriages and artillery. Buonaparte had to traverse a 
country intersected with thickets, marshes, drains, ditches, and 
impediments of every kind ; the weather was execrable, and but 
for the extraordinary exertions of the Mayor of Barbonne, who 
collected 500 horses to extricate the guns, they must have been 
abandoned on the road. But by dint of perseverance, Buonaparte 
accomplished this forced march, on 1 0th of February, and the 
flank of the Silesian army was in consequence placed at his 
mercy.i They were moving on without the least suspicion of 
such an attack. Sacken led the advanoe, the Russian General 
Alsusieff followed, and Blucher himself brought up the rear with 
the main body. All intent upon the advance to Paris, they were 
marching with careless haste, and had suffered such large inter- 
vals to take place betwixt their divisions, as to expose them to 
be attacked in detail. 

1 **Thi8 bold incursion of the enemy roused Na|>oIeon. He resolred, at 
least, to make the Prussian army pay dearly for their temerity, and formed 
the design of unexpectedly falling on their flank. The Emperor was poring 
over his maps, with the compasses in his hand, when the Duke of Bassano 
presented him with the despatches, which he had prepared for Chatillon ! 
* Oh I here you are,' said Najraleon, as the duke entered the apartment; 'but 
I am now thinking of something very different. I am defeating filucher on the 
map. He is advancing by the road of Montmirail ; I shall set out and beat him 
to-morrow. I shall beat him again the day after to-morrow. Should this 
movement prove as successful as I have reason to expect, the state of afiairs 
will be entirely changed* and we shall then see what must m done.' "— Baaon 
Faiw. 
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Buonaparte fell apon the central dividon of Alsnsieff, ftt Qiamp- 
Aubert, surrounded, defeated, and totally dispersed them, taking 
their artillery, and 2000 prisoners, while the remainder of the 
division fled into the woods, and attempted to escape individually. 
The whole force of the Emperor was now interposed between tbe 
advanced-guard under Sacken, and the main body under Blucher. 
It was first directed towards the former, whom Napoleon encoun- 
tered sooner than he expected, for Sacken, on hearing of the ac- 
tion at Champ- Aubert, instantly countermarched lus division to 
assist Alsusieff, or at least to rejoin Blucher ; but he was over- 
whelmed by the superior force of the French, and having lost one- 
fourth of his division, about 5000 men, was forced to leave the 
high-road, upon which Blucher was advancing, and retreat by that 
on Chateau-Thierry. At this village Sacken was joined by (gene- 
ral D* Yorck and Prince William of Prussia ; bu^ still unable to 
make a stand, they could only secure a retreat by destroying the 
bridge over the Mame. War began now to show itself in its most 
hideous forms. The stragglers and fugitives who could not ctobb 
the bridge before its destruction, were murdered by the peasantry, 
while the allied soldiers, in revenge, plundered the village of Cha- 
teau-Thierry, and practised every excess of violence. The defeat 
of Sacken took place on the 12th of February .^ 

Blucher, in the meanwhile, ignorant of the extent of the force 
by which his vanguard had been attacked, pressed forward to 
their support, and, in a wide and unenclosed country, suddenly 
found himself in the front of the whole army of Napoleon, flushed 
with the double victory which they had already gained, and so 
numerous as to make a retreat indispensable on tibe part of the 
Prussians. Blucher, if surprised, remained undismayed. Having 
only three regiments of cavalry, he had to trust for safety to the 
steadiness of his infantry. He formed them into squares, pro- 
tected by artillery, and thus commenced his retreat by alternate 
divisions ; those battalions which were in motion to the rear, being 
protected by the fire of the others then standing fast, and cover- 
ing them with theirs while they retired in turn. The French 
cavalrv, though so strong as to operate at once on the flanks and 
rear, failed in being able to' break a single square. After tlie 
Prussians had retired several leagues in this manner, fighting 
every foot of their way, they were nearly intercepted by a huge 
column of French horse, which, having made a circuit so as to 
pass them, had drawn up on the causeway to intercept their re- 
treat. Without a moment's hesitation, Blucher instantly attacked 
them with such a murderous fire of infantry and artillery, as forced 
them from the high-road, and left the passage free. The Prus- 
sians found the viUage of Etoges, through which they were obliged 
to pass, also occupied by the enemy ; but here also they cleared 
their way by dint of fighting. This expedition of the Mame, as 

' Jomiiii^ torn. It., p. 535 ; B\ttfi)a»T%Yi» OpexaXaaia, at<i.»^\a^ 
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it 18 called, is always accounted one of Napoleon's military ektft^ 
d*€euwe; for a flank march midertaken through such a difficult 
country, and so completely successful, is not perhaps recorded in 
history. On the other hand, if Blucher lost any credit hy the too 
great security of his march, he regained it hy the masterly man- 
ner in which he executed his retreat. Had the army which he 
eommanded in person shared the fate of his vanguard, it is pro- 
bahle there would have heen no campaign of Paris. ^ 

The Parisians, in the meantime, saw at length actual proofs that 
Napoleon had heen victorious. Long columns of prisoners moved 
tiirough their streets, banners were displayed, the cannon thun- 
dered, the press replied, and the pulpit joined, in extolling and 
magnifying the dangers which the citizens had escaped, and the 
merits of tiieir preserver.' 

In the midst of the joy natural on such an occasion, the Pari- 
flians suddenly learned that the town of Fontainbleau was occupied 
by Hungarian hussars, and that not Cossacks only, but Tartars, 
Mskirs, and Kalmouks, tribes of a wild and savage aspect, a kind 
of Asiatic Ogres, to whom popular credulity imputed a taste for 
the flesh of children, had appeared in the neighbourhood oi 
Naogis. These renewed signs of approaching danger arose from 
the grand army of the allies having carried, at the point of the 
lamjime/b, Nogent and Montereau, and advanced the headquarters 
of tbe monarchs to PontHSur-Seine. This alarm to Paris was ac- 
oamiMiiied by another. Schwartzenberg, learning the disasters 
CB ine Mame, not only pushed forward from three directions on 
' Aeoapital, but despatched forces from his right towards Provins, 
to tfanaten Napoleon's rear and conmiunications. Leaving the 
famit of Blucher, the Emperor countermarched on Meaux, and, 
SMTChing from thence to Griiignes, he joined the army of Oudinot 
Mid YieUiTf who were retreating before Schwartzenberg. He here 
fand tbe reinforcements which he had drawn from Spain, about 
90yOQO in number, tried and excellent troops. With this army he 
now fronted that of Schwartzenberg, and upon the 17th February, 
'^onuMnoed the offensive at all points, and with success, posses- 
ng Innaelf of Nangis, and nearly destroying the corps under 

'int FiUen at Mormant The Prince Royal of Wirtemberg 
foned to retreat to Montereau. 

alarmed were the allies at the near approach of their terrible 

\ that a message was sent to Napoleon from the allied sove- 

by Prince Schwartzenberg's aide-de-camp, Count Par, stat- 

surprise at his offensive movement, since they had given 

^ .ord Bni^ghersh, p. 196 ; Jomini, torn, ir., p. 532. 

^ *' No sooner had the battle of Champ- Aubert afforded a pretext for exul- 

nation, than M. Denon ordered a medal to be ezotuted to designate the state 
of France at that moment. < On the obrcme, was the head or Napf»'-^~ - — 
the rererse, an eagle erect ; abore his head was a star; his claws -* 
thunderbolt ; and on one side was the sign Pisces— on the other a 
torr. This wap the only medal record ofthia memorable qampaigi 
' al iWir, Feb. 1814^ p. 181 
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oplen to their plenipotentiaries at Giatillon to sy.i^ the prdmu- 
narit^ of peace, on die terms which had been assented to by the 
Fr»»noh envi>y, Cau'aincourt. 

Thia letter, of which we shall hereafter g^re a more foil expli- 
natiiiD. remained for some days onanawered, during which Napo- 
leon emleavijured to push his advantages. He recovered the brid^^e 
at M>>ntereau, after a ilesperate attack, in which the Crown Priuce 
of Wlrtemben; si:2:nalized himself by the valour of his defence. 
In the course uf the action Napoleon returned to his old profession 
of an artilleryman, and pointed several ^ns himself, to the great 
deliifht of the soldiers. They trembled, however, when the fire 
actracteii tlie attention of the enemy, whose balls began to be 
aimed at the French battery. ** Gro, my children," said Buona- 
parte. riilicuIin;T their apprehensions ; *^ the ball is not cast that 
is t«) kill me.** 

Havin; taken the place by storm, Buonaparte, dissatisfied with 
the number of men he had lost, loaded with reproaches some of 
hi:« best officers. Montbrun was censured for want of energy, and 
Di::eon for the scarcity of ammunition with wliich the artillery 
was served ; but it was chietly on Victor, the Duke of Belluno, 
that his resentment discharsred itself. He imputed to him negli- 
gence, in not having attacked Montereau on the day before the 
action, when it was unprovided for resistance ; and he ordered 
him to retire from the ;!ervice. The marshal endeavoured to ob- 
tain a hearini; in his own defence, but for some time could not 
succeed in checking the stream of reproaches. At length they 
were softened into a charge of broken health, and the love of re- 
pose, incident to wounds and infirmities. " The best bed," said 
the Emperor, ^ which the quarters afford must now be sought out 
for the once indefati liable Victor." The marslial felt the charge 
more severely in proportion as it became moderated within what 
was probably the bounds of truth ; but he would not consent to 
quit the service. " I have not," he said, ^ forgot my original trade. 
1 vnU take a musket. Victor will become a private in the Guard." 
— Buonaparte could not resist this mark of attachment. He held 
out his hand. — *^ Let us be friends," he replied ; " I cannot re- 
store to you your corps d*arm^, which I have given to Girard ; 
but I will place you at the head of two divisions of the Guard. 
Go— assume your conunand, and let there be no more of this mat- 
ter betwixt us." * 

It was upon such occasions, when he subdued his excited feelings 
to a state of kindness and generosity, that Buonaparte's personal 
conduct seems to have been most amiable. 

The allies, in the meantime, remembering perhaps, though 
somewhat of the latest, the old fable of the bunch of arrows, re- 
solved once more to enter into conununication with the Silesian 
army, and, concentrating near Troyes, to accept of battle^ if Buo* 

i Bsror faanicxipt de, 1814. 
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naparte should ofifer it The indefatigahle Blucher had already 
recruited his troops, and, being reinforced by a division of the 
army of the North, under Langeron, moved southward from 
Chalons, to which he had retreated after his disaster at Montmi- 
rail, to Mery, a town situated upon the Seine, to the north-east 
of Troyes, to which last place the allied monarchs had again re- 
moved their headquarters. Here he was attacked with fury by 
the troops of Buonaparte who made a desperate attempt to carry 
the bridge and town, and thus prevent the proposed communica- 
tion between the Silesian army and that of Schwartzenberg. 
The bridge, which was of wood, was set fire to in the struggle. 
The sharpshooters fought amid its blazing and cracking beams. 
The Prussians, however, kept possession of Mery. 

A council of war was now held by the allies. Blucher urged 
the fulfilment of their original purpose of hazarding an action 
with Napoleon. But the Austrians had again altered their mind, 
and determined on a general retreat as far as the line between 
Nancy and Langres ; the very position on which the allies had 
paused when they first entered France. The principal cause 
alleged for this retrograde movement, by which they must cede 
half the ground they had gained since their entering France, was, 
that Augereau, who had hitherto contented himseS with his suc- 
cessful defence of Lyons, had been recruited by considerable foo- 
dies of troops from the army of Sachet, which had been employed 
in Catalonia. Thus reinforced, the French marshal was now 
about to assume the offensive agsunst the Austrian forces at Dijon, 
act upon their communications with Switzerland, and raise m a 
mass the warlike peasantry of the departments of the Doubs, 
the Saonne, and the mountains of the Yosges. To prevent such 
consequences, Schwartzenberg sent General BiancM to the rear 
with a large division of his forces, to support the Austiians at 
Dijon ; and conceived his army too much weakened by this de- 
tachment to retain his purpose of risking a general action. It 
was therefore resolved, that if the headquarters of the grand 
army were removed to Langres, those of Blucher should be once 
more established on the Mame,^ where, strengthened by the ar- 
rival of the northern army, which was now approaching from 
Flanders, he might resume his demonstration upon Paris, in case 
Buonaparte should engage himself in the pursuit of the grand 
army of the allies. 

This retrograde movement gave much disgust to the Austrian 
soldiers, who considered it as the preface to a final abandonment 
of the invasion. Their resentment showed itself not only in mur- 
murs and in tearing out the green boughs with which, as in sign 
of victory, they usually ornament their helmets and schakoe, but 

1 According to Lord Buivhersh (Operatioiis, dec, p. 153,) Schvartienbeit 
ncommendea the retreat of the Silesian army to Nancj ; bnt Blucher (/&<• 

5. 186k) " took upon himself the retponsibility of declining to confomo,'* a» 
lD.,(18tt.) V 
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also, M 18 too frequently the case in similar instanoeSy in neglect 
of discipline, and excesses committed in the country. 

To diminish the bad effects arising from this discontent among 
the troops, Schwartzenberg published an order of the daj,^ com- 
manding the officers to enlorce the strictest discipline, and at the 
same time explain to the army that the present retreat was only 
temporary, and that on joining with its reserr^ which had al- 
ready crossed the Rhine, the grand army would instantly resume 
the offensive, while Field-marshal Blucher, at present moving 
northward, so as to form a junction with Winzengerode and Bu- 
low, should at the same time attack the rear and flank of the 
enemy. The publishing this plan of the campaign, went fiur to 
rouse the dejected confidence of the Austrian army. 

On the evening of the 22d February, an answer to the letter 
of Schwartzenberg was received, but it was addressed exdusively 
to the Emperor of Austria ; and while its expressions of respect 
are bestowed liberally on that power, the manner in which the 
other members of the coalition are treated, shows unabated en- 
mity, ill-concealed under an affectation of contempt. The Em- 
peror of France expressed himself willing to treat upon the bads 
of the Frankfort declaration, but exclaimed against the terms 
which his own envoy, Gaulaincourt, had proposed to the pleni- 
potentiaries of the otiber powers. In short, the whole letter indi- 
cated, not that Napoleon desired a general peace with the allies, 
but that it was his anxious wish to break up the coalition, by 
making a separate peace with Austria. This counteracted in 
spirit and letter the purpose of the confederates, distinctly ex- 
pressed in their communication to Napoleon. 

The Emperor Francis and his ministers were resolved not to 
listen to any proposals which went to separate the Austrian cause 
from that of their allies. It was therefore at first resolved that 
no answer should be sent to the letter ; but the desire of gaining 
time for bringing up the reserves of the grand army, who were 
approaching the Swiss frontier under the direction of the Prince 
of Hesse-Homberg, as also for the union of the army of the north, 
under Bulow and Winzengerode, with that of Silesia, determined 
them to accept the offer of a suspension of hostilities. Under 
these considerations, Prince Wenceslaus of Lichtenstein was sent 
to the headquarters of Napoleon, to treat concerning an armistice. 
The Emperor seemed to be in a state of high hope, and called upon 
the Austrians not to sacrifice themselves to the selfish views of 
Russia, and the miserable policy of England. He appointed Count 
Flahault his commissioner to negotiate for a line of demarcation, 
and directed him to meet with the envoy from the allies at Lusigny, 
on 24th February.* 

On the night of the 23d, the French bombarded Troyes, which 
the allied troops evacuated according to their latest plan of the 

' Lord Btt^honh, p. 168. . . .^ 
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campaign. The French entered the town on the 24th, when the 
sick and wounded, left behind by the allies, were dragged out to 
grace Napoleon's triumph ; and a scene, not less deplorable, but 
of another description, was performed at the same time. 

Amid the high hopes which the entrance of the allies into France 
had suggested to the enemies of Buonaparte's government, five 
persons, the chief of whom were the Marquis de Vidranges, and 
the Chevalier de Gouault, had displayed tiie white cockade, and 
other emblems of loyalty to the exiled family. They had received 
little encouragement to take so decided a step either from the 
Crown Prince of Wirtemberg, or from the Emperor Alexander; 
both of whom, although approving the principles on which these 
gentlemen acted, refused to sanction the step they had taken, or to 
warrant them against the consequences.' It does not appear that 
their declaration had excited any corresponding enthusiasm in the 
people of Troyes or the neighbourhood ; and it would have been 
wiser in Napoleon to have overlooked such a trifling movement, 
which he might have represented as arising from the dotage of 
loyalty, rather than to have, at this critical period, called the pub- 
lic attention to the Bourbons, by denouncing and executing ven- 
geance upon their partisans. Nevertheless, Napoleon had scarce 
entered Troyes, when the chevalier Gouault (the other Royalists 
having fortimately escaped) was seized upon, tried by a military 
commission, condemned, and immediately shot. He ^ed with the 
utmost fimmess, exclaiming, ^ Vite le Roi /"' A violent and ill- 
timed decree promulgated the penalty of death against all who 
should wear the decorations of the Bourbons, and on all emigrants 
who should join the allies.' The severity of the measure, so con- 
trary to Napoleon's general conduct of late years towards the 
Bourbons and their followers, whom he had for a long period' 
scarce even alluded to, made the world ascribe his unusual fero- 
city to an uncommon state of apprehension ; and thus it gave far- 
ther encouragement to those into whom it was intended to strike 
terror. 

At this period of the retreat of Schwartzenberg from Troyes, 
and the movement of Blucher towards the Mame, we must leave 
the armies which were contending in the interior of France, in 
order to retrace those movements upon the frontiers, which, though 
operating at a distance, tended at once to reinforce the invading 
armies, and to cripple Napoleon's means of defence. 

It is difficult for the inhabitants of a peaceful territory to pic- 

1 The presence of the allies in the ancient capital of Champagne, had reani- 
mated the hopes of the partisans of the Bourbons. The Emperor of Russia 
could not help observing to them, " that he considered the step they had taken 
a little premature ; that the chances of war were uncertain, and that he should 
be sorry to see them sacrificed."— Bk a rcHAMP, Uitt. de la Champagne de 18i4» 
torn, i., p. 241. 

s It has been said that Napoleon had been persuaded to save his life. But 
the result was similar to the execution of CVaicftCft.— '^-^>«ft ^^kwcv ^v&id^ 
VanaBcript de, 1814, p. 156. 

' Dated Trojet, Feb. 24. Monitour. Maxch 1. 
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ture to themflelves the miseries sustained by the eonntry wluok 
formed the theatre of this sanguinary contest. While Buom^wrte, 
like a tiger hemmed in by hounds and hunters, now menaced one 
of his foes, now sprung furiously upon another, and while, although 
his rapid movements disconcerted and dismayed them, he sdQ 
remained unable to destroy the individualB whom he had assailed, 
lest, while aiming to do so, he should afford a fatal advantage to 
those who were disengaged — ^the scene of this desultory waraie 
was laid waste in the most merciless manner. The soldiers on 
both parts, driven to desperation by rapid marches through roads 
blocked with snow, or trodden into swamps, became reckless and 
pitiless ; and, straggling from their columns in all directions, com- 
mitted every species of excess upon the inhabitants. These evils 
are mentioned in the bulletins of Napoleon, as well as m the gene- 
ral orders of Schwartzenberg. 

The peasants, with their wives and children, fled to caves, q[uar- 
ries, and woods, where the latter were starved to death by the in- 
clemency of the season, and want of sustenance ; and the former, 
collecting into small bodies, increased the terrors of war, by pil- 
laging the convoys of both armies, attacking small parties of all 
nations, and cutting off the sick, the wounded, and the stragglers. 
The repeated advance and retreat of the different contending 
parties, exasperated these evils. Every fresh band of plunderers 
which arrived, was savagely eager after spoil, in proportion as 
the gleanings became scarce. In the words of Scripture, what the 
locust left was devoured by the palmer-worm — what escaped the 
Baskirs, and Kirgas, and Croats of the Wolga, and Caspian, and 
Turkish frontier, was seized by the half-clad, and half-starved 
conscripts of Napoleon, whom want, hardship, and an embittered 
spirit, rendered as careless of the ties of country and language, as 
the others were indifferent to the general claims of humanity. 
The towns and villages, which were the scenes of actual conflict, 
were frequently burnt to the ground ; and this not only in the 
course of the actions of importance which we have detailed, bat 
in consequence of innumerable skirmishes fought in different 
points, which had no influence, indeed, upon vie issue of the 
campaign, but increased incalculably the distress of the invaded 
country, by extending the terrors of battle, with fire, famine, and 
slaughter for its accompaniments, into the most remote and seques- 
tered districts. The woods afforded no concealment, the churches 
no sanctuary ; even the grave itself gave no cover to the relics of 
mortality. The villages were every where burnt, the farms wasted 
and pillaged, the abodes of man, and all that belongs to peaceful in- 
dustry and domestic comfort, desolated and destroyed. Wolves, 
and other savage animals, increased fearfully in the districts which 
had been laid waste by human hands, with ferocity congenial to 
their own. Thus were the evils which France had unsparingly 
inflicted upon Spain, Prussia, Russia, and almost every European 
mtiorif terribly retaliated witVvin a ?ftv» \Q8b^^QA% cS.\»t tpwYL\a»VNr 
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polls ; and snch were the consequences of a system, which assum- 
ing military force for its sole principle and law, taught the imited 
nations of Europe to repel its aggressions by means yet more 
formidable in extent than those which had been used in support* 
ing them. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Retrospect of Events on the Frontiers — Defection of Murat — Its 
consequences — Augereau abandons Franche Comti — Carnot in- 
trusted vjith the command of Antwerp — Attack on Bergen-op- 
Zoom, by Sir Thomas ChraKam — The Allies taJce, and evacucUe 
Soissons — Bulow and Winzengerode unite vsith Blucher — Wel- 
lington forces his voay through the Pays des Gores — Royalists in- 
the West — Discontent of the old Republicans — Views of the dif- 
ferent Members of the Alliance as to the Dynasties of Bourbon, 
and Napoleon — Proceedings of the Dukes of Berri and Angou- 
Ume, arid Montieur — Bame of Orthez — Bourdeaux surrendered 
to Marshal Beresford — Negotiations of ChatUlon — Treaty of 
Chaumont — Napoleon's contre-projet — Congrese ait ChatUlon 
broken up. 

While Napoleon was struggling in the campaign of Paris, for his 
very existence as a monarch, events were taking place on the fron- 
tiers, by all of which his fate was more or less influenced, and in 
almost all of them unfavourably. Of these events we must give a 
brief detail, mentioning at the same time, the influence which 
they individually produced upon the results of the war. 

The defence of Italy had been committed to Prince Eugene 
Beauhamois, the viceroy of that kingdom. He was entirely worthy 
of the trust, but was deprived of any means that remained to him 
of accomplishing his task, by the defection of Murat. We have 
often had occasion to describe Murat as distinguished on the field 
of battle — ^rather an imdaunted and high-mettled soldier, than a 
wise commander. As a sovereign he had little claim to distinction. 
He was good tempered, but vain, limited in capacity, and totally 
uninformed. Napoleon had not concealed his contempt of his 
understanding, and, after the retreat from Russia, had passed an 
oblique, but most intelligible censure on him, in a public bulletin.* 
In writing to the wife of Murat, and his own sister. Napoleon had 
mentioned her husband disparagingly, as one who was brave only 
on the field of battle, but elsewhere, as weak as a monk or a 
woman.^ Caroline, in answer, cautioned her brother to treat her 
husband with more respect. Napoleon, unaccustomed to sup- 

1 ** The King of Naples, being indisposed, has been obliged to retire from the 
command of the army, which he has resigned into the hands of the prince rice- 
roy. The latter is more accustomed to the direction of large masses, and poa- 
■esses the entire confidence of the Emperor."— MonUeur^ ^«xi. ^« W^"^ 

s See papers relating to Naples, laid before lYie ^t^^d^ 'StatYa3A«QX>Bk.^S&&% 
Hir/. Bebtites, vol. xxxi., p. 150. 

VOL, IV. 2 
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fyress his Bentiments, continued the same line of language and 
conduct.' 

Meanwhile, Murat, in his resentment, listened to terms from 
Austria, in which, by the mediation of that state, which was inte- 
rested in the recovery of her Italian provinces, England was with 
difficulty induced to acquiesce. In consequence of a treaty formed 
with Austria, Murat declared himself in favour of the allies, and 
marched an army of 30,000 Neapolitans to Rome, for the purpose 
of assisting in the expulsion of the French from Italy. He 
speedily occupied Ancona and Florence.' There was already in 
Italy an army of 30,000 Austrians, with whom the viceroy had 
fought the indecisive battle of Roverbello, after which he retreated 
to the line of the Adige, on which he made a precarious stand, 
until the war was concluded. The appearance of Murat's army 
on the side of Austria, though he confined himself to a war of pro- 
clamations, was calculated to end all French influence in Italy. 
Counter revolutionary movements, in some of the cantons of Swit- 
zerland, and in the mountains of Savoy, tended also to close the 
door through which Buonaparte had so often transferred the war 
into the Italian peninsula, and from its northern provinces^ into 
the heart of Austria herself. 

The defection of Murat had the further effect of disconcerting 
the measures which Napoleon had meditated, for recovery of the 
south-eastern frontier of France. Augereau had received orders 
to advance from Lyons, and receive the reinforcements which 
Eugene was to have despatched from Italy across the Alps. These, 
it was calculated, would have given the French mar^chal a deci- 
sive superiority, which might have enabled him to ascend towards 
the sources of the Saonne, call to arms the hardy peasantry of the 
Vosgesian mountains, interrupt the communications of the Aus- 
trian army, and excite a national and guerilla warfare in the rear 
of the allies. 

To stimulate more highly the energies of his early comrade in 
arms, Napofeon caused the Empress, Maria Louisa, to wait upon 
the young Duchess of Castiglione (the mar^chal's wife,) to prevail 
on her to use her influence with her husband, to exert all his 

1 The followinff letter from Napoleon to Murat, dated Nangis, Feb. 18, 1814, 
fell into the hanas of the allies :•<>-" You are a good soldier in the field of battle ; 
but excepting there, jou have no vigour and no character. Take advantage, 
however, of an act or treachery, which I only attribute to fear, in order to 
serve me by useful information. I rely upon you, upon your contrition, upon 
your promises. The title of king has turned your head. If jou wish to pre- 
serve the former, keep your word." — Pari. Debates, vol. xxxi., p. 161. 

2 On the 5th of March, just before the battle of Craonne, Napoleon agam 
wrote to Murat : — " I have communicated to you my opinion of your conduct. 
Your situation had turned your head. Mt reverses have finished jrou. You 
have,8urrounded yourself with men who hate France, and who wish to ruin 
you. What you write to me is at variance with your actions. I shall, how- 
ever, see by your manner of acting at Ancona, if your heart be still French, 
and if you yield to necessity alone. Remember that I made you a king solely 
for the interest of my system. Do not decevte -"jowT^elf, if you ahoula cea8« 
to be a Frenchman, you would be t\otYi\ivft iot me."— Pari. DdMites^xc^ -laadL 

P'163. 
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talents and audacity in the present crisis.^ It was a singular fea« 
ture of the declension of power, when it was thought that the com- 
mand of the Emperor, imposed upon one of his mardchals, might 
require being enforced by the interposition of a lady ; or rather, 
it implied that Napoleon was sensible that he was requiring of his 
officer something which no ordinary exertions could enable him 
to perform. He wrote, however, to Augereau himself, conjuring 
him to remember his early victories, and to forget that he was 
upwards of fifty years old. But exhortations, whether by a sove- 
reign or lady, cannot supply the want of physical force. 

Augereau was unable to execute the task imposed upon him, 
from not receiving tlie Italian reinforcements, which, as matters 
stood in Italy, Eugene could not possibly spare. Detachments 
from Suchet's Spanish veterans did indeed join the mar^chal at 
Lyons, and enabled him to advance on General Bubna, whom he 
compelled to retreat to Geneva. But the arrival of General Bi- 
anchi, with a strong reinforcement, which Schwartzenberg had 
despatched for that purpose, restored the ascendency of the al- 
lied armies on that frontier, especially as the Prince of Hesse- 
Homberg also approached from Switzerland at the head of the 
Austrian reserves. The last general had no difficulty in secur- 
ing the passes of Saonne. Augereau in consequence was com- 
pelled to abandon the country of Gex and Franche Comt^, and 
again to return under the walls of Lyons. Napoleon was not 
more complaisant to his old comrade and tutor,^ than he had 
been to the other mar^chals in this campaign, who had not ac- 
complished tasks which they had not the means to achieve. Au- 
gereau was publicly censured as being inactive and unenterpris- 
ing. 

The north of Germany and Flanders were equally lost to 
France, and French interest. Hamburgh indeed still held out. 
But, as we have already said, it was besieged, or rather block- 
aded, by the allies, under Bennigsen, to whom the Crown 
Prince of Sweden had left that charge, when he himself, having 
put an end to the war with Denmark, had advanced towards 
Cologne, with the purpose of assisting in clearing Belgium of the 
French, and then entering France from that direction, in support 
of the Silesian army. The Crown Prince showed no personal 
willingness to engage in the invasion of France. The causes 
which might deter him have been already conjectured. The 
Royalists added another, that he had formed views of placing 
himself at the head of the government of France, which the allied 
monarchs declined to gratify. It is certain that, whether from 
the motives of prudence or estrangement, he was, after his ^rri- 

1 Mannscript de 1814, p. 139. 

a ** Augereau did not know Napoleon until the latter had become a gene- 
ral-in-chief. Augereau was certainly a aoodaexiCwi.,Vi\AV»«i^«A^*Ot!vs^»^^ 
0t^ool of Napoleon, and at bwt he was usietvoi \o lA»»«wa.»'Vi«w&a^^«^'8ws«.» 
and Soalt"—Lovjs Buonapartb, p. 92. 
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val in Flanders, no longer to be considered as an active mem1>er 
of *the coalition. 

In the meantime, Antwerp was bravely and scientifically de- 
fended by the veteran republican, Camot This celebrated states- 
man and engineer,, had always opposed himself to the strides 
which Napoleon made towards arbitrary power, and had voted 
against his election to the situation of consul for life, and that of 
emperor. It does not appear that Napoleon resented this op- 
position. He had been obliged to Camot before his unexampled 
rise, and afterwards, he was so far mindful of him as to cause his 
debts to be paid at a moment of embarrassment. Camot, on his 
part, took the invasion of France as a signal for every French- 
man to use his talents in the public defence, and, offering his 
services to the Emperor, was intrusted with the command of 
Antwerp. 

6ergen-op-Zoom was also still occupied by the French. This 
city, one of the most strongly fortified in the world, was nearly 
taken by a coup-de-main, by Sir Thomas Graham. After a night- 
attack of the boldest description, the British columns were so 
far successful, that all ordinary obstacles seemed overcome. But 
their success was followed by a degree of disorder which ren- 
dered it unavailing, and many of titie troops who had entered 
the town were killed, or obliged to surrender. Thus an enter- 
prise ably planned and bravely executed, miscarried even in the 
moment of victory, by accidents for which neither the general 
nor the officers immediately in command could be justiy held 
responsible.* General Graham was, however, reinforced from 
England, and was still enabled, with the help of the Swedes and 
Danes, as well as Dutch and Flemish corps, to check any sallies 
from Bergen or from Antwerp. 

The liberation of the Low Countries being so nearly accom- 
plished, Bulow pressed forward on La Fere, and finally occupied 
Laon. Here, upon the 26th of February', he formed a junction 
with Winzengerode, who, bequeathing Juliers, Venloo, and Mae- 
stricht, to the observation of the Crown Prince, marched through 
the forest of Ardennes. Soissons offered a show of desperate re- 
sistance, but the commandant being killed, the place was delivered 
up. This was on the 1 3th February, and the allies ought to have 
held this important place. But in their haste to join Prince 
Blucher, they evacuated Soissons, which Mortier caused to be 
presently reoccupied by a strong French garrison. The posses- 
sion of this town became shortly afterwards a matter of great 
consequence. In the meantime, Bulow and Winzengerode, with 
their two additional armies, entered into communication with 
Blucher, of whom they now formed the rear-guard, and more 
than restored to him the advantage he had lost by the defeats at 
MontmiraH and Champ- Aubert. 

i r'-ndon Gazette Extraordlnarf, MarcYk U, \«i.^\ Ust^ ^^ax^-nk^ c^iyb- 
'the Allied Annies, p. 281. 
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On the souih-westem frontier the horizon seemed yet darker. 
The Duke of Wellington having entered Spain, was about to force 
his way through the strong country, called the Pays des Gaves, 
the land that is, of the ravines formed by rivers and torrents. 
He maintained such severe discipline, and paid with such regu- 
larity for the supplies which he needed from the country, that he 
was voluntarily furnished with provisions of every kind ; while 
the army of Soult, though stationed in the mar^chal's own coun- 
try, obtained none, save by the scanty and unwilling means of 
military requisition. In consequence of this strict discipline, the 
presence of the British troops was far from being distressing to 
the country ; and some efforts made by General Harispe, to raise 
guerillas among his countrymen, the Basques, to act on the Duke 
of Wellington's rear, became totally inefifectual. The small sea- 
port town of St. Jean de Luz supplied the English army with pro- 
visions and reinforcements. The activity of English commerce 
speedily sent cargoes of every kind into the harbour, where be- 
fore were only to be seen a few fishing-boats. Thfe goods were 
landed under a tariif of duties settled by the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; and so ended the Continental System. 

In the meantime, the state of the west of France was such as 
held out the highest political results to the British, in case they 
should be able to overcome the obstacles presented by the strong t 
intrenched camp at Bayonne, on which Soult rested his right 
flank, extending a line of great length upon the Adour and the 
neighbouring Gaves. 

We have mentioned already the confederacy of Royalists, 
which was now in full activity, and extended by faithful agents 
through the whole west of France. They were now at their post, 
and preparing every thing for an explosion. The police of Buo- 
naparte were neither ignorant of the existence nor pmrpose of this 
conspiracy, but they were unable to obtain such precise informa- 
tion as should detect and crush it. The two Messrs. de Polignac 
were deeply engaged, and, becoming the subjects of suspicion, it 
was only by a dexterous and speedy flight from Paris tiiat they 
eluded captivity, or perhaps death. They succeeded in reaching 
the army of the allies, and were, it is believed, the first who con- 
veyed to the Emperor Alexander an exact state of the royal party 
in the interior of France, particularly in the capital, which made 
a powerful impression on the mind of that prince. 

Throughout the west of France there started up a thousand 
agents of a party, which were now to awake from a sleep of 
twenty years. Bourdeaux, with its loyal mayor, Count Lynch, 
and the greater part of its citizens, was a central point of the as- 
sociation. A great part of the inhabitants were secretly regi- 
mented and embodied, and had arms in their possession, and 
artiller}', gunpowder, and ball, concealed in their warehouses^ 
The celebrated La Rochejacquelein, tusAq \TKatf5t\ai\ \s^ "^^ ^sKa.- 
pJe and sublime narrative of his conBort>«o^caL\A^^<^ vsMoaA ^"Qo^ 
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Royalists at the English headquarters, and made repeated and 
penlous journeys from thence to Bonrdeanx, and back again. 
Saintonge and La Yend^ were organised for insurrection by a 
loyal clergyman, the Abb^ Jaqualt. The brothers of Roche- Ay- 
mon prepared Perigord for a straggle. The Duke of Duras had 
engaged a thousand gentlemen at Touraine. Lastly, the CSionans 
had again prepared for a rising under the Count de Vitray, and 
Tranquille, a celebrated leader, called Le CapUaine tans peur. 
Numerous bands of refractory conscripts, rendered desperate by 
their state of outlawry, were ready at Angers, Nantes, and Orleans, 
to take arms in the cause of the Bourbons, under the Ckmnt de 
I'Orge, Monsieur d' Airac, Count Charles d'Autichamp, the Count 
de Suzannet, and Caudoudal, brother of the celebrated Greorges, 
and his eqaaX in courage and resolution. But all desired the pre- 
vious advance of the Blue-Flints^ as they called the English, their 
own being of a dififerent colour. Trammelled by the negotiation 
at Chatillon, and various other poUtical impediments, and anxious 
especially not to lead these high-spirited gentlemen into danger, 
by encouraging a premature rising, the English ministers at home, 
and the English general in France, were obliged for a time to re- 
strain rather than encourage the forward zeal of the Royalists. 

Such caution was the more necessary, as there existed at the 
same time another conspiracy, also directed against Buonaparte's 
person, or at least his authority ; and it was of importance thaf 
neither should explode until some means could be found of pre- 
venting their checking and counteracting each other. This se- 
cond class of malecontents consisted of those, who, like Buona- 
parte himself, owed their poUtical consequence to the Revolu- 
tion ; and who, without regard to the Bourbons, were desirous to 
get free of the tyranny of Napoleon. These were the disappointed 
and degraded Republicans, the deceived Constitutionaliists, all 
who had hoped and expected that the Revolution would have 
paved the way for a free government, in which the career of pre- 
ferment should be open to talents of every description — a. lottery 
in which, doubtless, each hoped that his own abilities would gain 
some important prize. The sceptre of Napoleon had weighed 
harder upon this class than even upon the Royalists. He had no 
dislike to the principles of the latter, abstractedly considered ; he 
felt some respect for their birth and titles, and only wished to 
transfer their affections from the House of Bourbon, and to attach 
them to that of Napoleon. Accordingly, he distributed employ- 
ments and honours among such of the old noblesse as could be 
brought to accept them, and obviously felt pride in drawing to 
his court names and titles, known in the earlier periods of French 
history. Besides, until circumstances shook his throne, and en- 
larged their means of injuring him, he considered the number of 
the Royalists as small, and their power as despicable. But from 
ose activr, spirits, who Yiad traded. Vxi Te\oW\Qiv\^\\Kt^^N<iVi- 
D for ao many yeaxs, he bad m\xci\i la.ox^\io^i)a.\ft i««K «sA\c^ ^bs^ 
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like, especially a^ they were now understood to be headed by his 
ex-minister Talleyrand, with whose talents, both for scheming 
and executing political changes, he had so much reason to be 
acquainted.' To this class of his enemies he imputed the hardy 
attempt which was made, not without prospects of success, to 
overthrow his government during his absence in Russia. ^< You 
have the tail, but not the head,*' had been the words of the prin- 
cipal conspirator, when about to be executed ; and they still rung 
in the ears of Buonaparte. It was generally supposed, that his 
long stay in Paris, ere he again took the field against the allies, was 
dictated by his fear of some similar explosion to that of Mallet's 
conspiracy. Whether these two separate classes of the enemies of 
Buonaparte communicated with each other, we have no opportu- 
nity of knowing, but they both had intercourse with the allies. 
That of Talleyrand's faction was, we believe, maintained at the 
court of London, through means of a near relation of his own, 
who visited England shortly before the opening of the campaign 
of which we treat. We have no doubt, that through some simi- 
lar medium Talleyrand held communication with the Bourbons ; 
and that, in the same manner as the English Restoration was 
brought about by a union between the Cavaliers and Presby- 
terians, there was even then upon foot some treaty of accom- 
modation, by which the exiled monarch was, in regaiiling the 
crown, to have the assistance of those, whom, for want of another 
name, we shall call Constitutionalists, it being imderstood that his 
government was to be established on the basis of a free model. 

It was of the greatest importance that both these factions should 
be cautious in their movements, imtil it should appear what course 
the allied monarchs were about to pursue in the impending nego- 
tiation witlf Buonaparte. The issue of this was the more dubious, 
as it was generally understood that though the sovereigns were 
agreed on the great point of destroying, on the one hand, the 
supremacy of France, and, on the other, in leaving her in pos- 
session of her just weight and influence, they entertained a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the arrangement of her future government. 

The Prince Regent of England, from the generosity of his 
own disposition, as well as from a clear and comprehensive view 
of future possibilities, entertained views favdtmible to the Bour- 
bons. This illustrious person justly conjectured, that free insti- 
tutions would be more likely to flourish under the restored family, 
who would receive back their crown under conditions favourable 
to freedom, than under any modification of the revolutionary 
system, which must always, in the case of Buonaparte's being per- 
mitted to reign, be felt as implying encroachments on his impe- 
rial power. The Bourbons, in the .case presumed, might be 

> " I now began to watch M. de Talleyrand narrowly. I considered him 
as the man who was about to become the leader of a party a^alnat th« Em.-^ 
peror; ihoueh certainly not against the d"STiaatiftY^ratt^ Vt^T£v«.T«^0»>ass«^ 
which he bad himself acted so oonipicuouft a paxX.. — ^k^kk« tN»!m..>^>'^^ 
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supposed to count their wmniiies, in circumstances wlifere die 
tenacious and resentful mind of Napoleon would brood orer his 
losses ; and it might be feared, that with a return of fortune he 
might struggle to repair them. But there were ministers in the 
British cabinet who were afiraid of incurring the imputation of 
protracting the war by announcing England's adoption of the 
cause of the Bourbons, which was now of a date S(nnewhat anti- 
quated, and to which a sort of unhappy &tality had hitherto been 
annexed. England's interest in the royal cause was, therefore, 
limited to good wishes. 

The Emperor Alexander shared in the inclination whidi all 
sovereigns must have felt towards this unhappy &mfly, whose 
cause was in some degree that of princes in generaL It w» 
understood that Moreaws engagement widi the Russian monazdi 
had been founded upon an express assurance on the part of Alex- 
ander, that the Bourbons were to be restored to the Grown of 
France under the limitations of a free constitution. Prussia, from 
her close alliance with Russia, and the personal causes of displea- 
sure which existed betwixt fSrederick and Napoleon, was certain 
to vote for the downfall of the latter. 

But the numerous armies of Austria, and her vicinity to the 
scene of action, rendered her aid indispensable to the allies, while 
the alliance betwixt her Imperial house and this once fortunate 
soldier, threw much perplexity into their councils. It was believed 
that the Emperor of Austria would insist upon Buonaparte's being 
admitted to treat as sovereign of France, providing the latter gave 
sufficient evidence that he wouldVenounce his pretensions to gene- 
ral supremacy ; or, if he continued unreasonably obstinate, that 
the Emperor Francis would desire that a regency should be esta- 
blished, with Maria Louisa at its head. Either course, if adopted, 
would have been a death's-blow to the hopes of the exiled feunily 
of Bourbon. 

Amid this uncertainty, the princes of the House of Bourbon 
gallantly determined to risk their own persons in France, and try 
what their presence might do to awake ancient remembrances at 
a crisis so interesting. 

Although the British Ministry refused to afibrd any direct 
countenance to the schemes of the Bourbon fiunily, they could 
not, in ordinary justice, deny the more active members of that 
unhappyrace the freedom of acting as they themselves might judge 
most for the interest of their cause and adherents. To their appli- 
cations for permission to depart for France, they received from 
the British Ministry the reply, that the princes of the House of 
Bourbon were the guests, not the prisoners, of Britain ; and 
although the present state of public affairs precluded her from 
expressly authorising any step which they might think proper to 
take, yet they were free to quit her territories, and return to them 
at their pleasure. Under a sanction, so geiv<hT«Jl, ^e l>\i^&& ^ Kxi- 
tUSme set sail for St. Jean de Luz, to ^om ii)AA «xm^ ol i2&&1>a&KA 
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of Wellington ; the Duke de Berri for Jersey, to correspond with 
the Royalists of Brittany ; and Monsieur for Holland, from which 
lie gained the frontiers of Switzerland, and entered France in the 
rear of the Austrian armies. The movements of the two last 
princes produced no effects of consequence. 

The Duke de Berri paused in the isle of Jersey, on receiving 
some unpleasant communications from France respecting the 
strength of the existing government, and on discovering, it is said, 
a plot to induce him to land at a pointy where he must become 
the prisoner of Buonaparte. 

Monsieur entered France, and was received at Yesoul with 
great enthusiasm. But this movement was not encouraged by 
the Austrian commandants and generals ; and MonsieuPs pro* 
posal to raise corps of Royalists in Alsace and Franche Comt^, 
was treated with coldness, approaching to contempt. The exe- 
cution of Gouault at Troyes, and the decree of death against the 
Royalists^ struck terror into the party, which was increased by 
the retrograde movement of the grand army. The enterprise of 
Monsieur, therefore, had no immediate result, though undoubt- 
edly his presence had a decisive effect, in consequence of ultimate 
events ; and the restoration would hardly have taken place, with- 
out that prince having so adventured his person. 

The arrival of the Duke d' AngoulSme in the army of the Duke 
of Wellington, had more immediate consequences. His royal 
highness could only be received as a volunteer, but the effect of 
his arrival was soon visible. La Rochejacquelein, who had dedi- 
cated to the royal cause his days and nights, his fortune and his 
life, soon appeared in the British camp, urging the general to 
direct his march on the city of Bourdeaux,. which, when delivered 
from the vicinity of Soult's army, would instantly declare itself 
for the Bourbons, and be followed by the rising of Gruienne^ An- 
jou, and Languedoc. Humanity, as well as policy, induced the 
Duke of Wellington still to hesitate. He knew how frequently 
patriotic enthusiasm makes promises beyond its power to fulfil ; 
and he cautioned the zealous envoy to beware of a hasty declara- 
tion, since the conferences at Chatillon were still continued, and 
there was a considerable chance of their ending in a peace between 
the allies and Napoleon. La Rochejacquelein, undetexred by re- 
monstrances^ continued to urge his suit with such intelligence and 
gallantry, as to receive at last the encouraging answer, << Remain 
a few days* at headquarters, and you shall see us force the Graves." 

Here, accordingly, commenced a series of scientific manoe- 
uvres, commencing 14th February, by which the Duke of Wel- 
lington, pressing step by step on that part of the French army 
which were on the left side of the Adour, drove them succes- 
sively beyond the Gave de Mauleon, and the Gave d'Oleron. On 
the right side of the latter Grave, the French took a position on 
a very strong ground in front of liie town. oIQic^wl^n^r&x^V^^^"**^ 
bjr ClAusel and a strong xemioxcexaoikX) ^cs^ ciA^as^<s«K^XB 
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make a stand. The Duke of Wellington commenced his attack 
on the enemy's right, storming and taking the village by which 
it was commanded. The desperate resistance which the enemy 
made on this point, occasioned one of those critical movements, 
when a general is called upon, in the heat of battle, to alter all 
previous arrangements, and, in the moment of doubt, confusion, 
and anxiety, to substitute new combinations to supersede those 
which have been planned in the hours of cool premeditation. A 
left attack upon a chain of heights extending along Greneral Soulfs 
left, was substituted for that to which Wellington had at tot 
trusted for victory. 

At the same time, the appearance of General Hill's division, 
who had forded the river, or Grave, above Orthez, and threatened 
the enemy's flank and rear, made the defeat complete. For 
some time Marshal Soult availed himself of the alertness of his 
troops, by halting and taking new positions, to preserve at least 
the form of a regular retreat ; but at length, forced from one 
line to another by the manoeuvres of the British, sustaining new 
losses at every halt, and menaced by the rapid approach of Gene- 
ral Hill's division, his retreat became a flight, in which the French 
suffered great loss. Whole battalions of conscripts dispersed en- 
tirely, and many left their muskets regularly piled, as if intimat- 
ing tiieir fixed resolution to retire altogether irom the contest. 

Another action near Aires, by General Hill, and the passage 
of the Adour, under Bayonne, by the Honourable Sir John Hope, 
a manoeuvre which might well be compared to a great battle 
fought, gave fresh influence to the British arms. Bayonne was 
invested, the road to Bourdeaux laid open, ajid Soult, left with 
scarce the semblance of an army, retreated towards Tarbes, to 
secure a junction with such French corps as might be returning 
from Spain. 

The battle of Orthez, with the brilliant and masterly manoeu- 
vres which preceded and followed ft, served to establish the 
superiority of the British forces in points wherein they had till 
then been deemed most deficient. Since the victories in Spain, 
it was no longer uncommon to hear a French officer allow, that in 
the extreme tug of conflict, the English soldier, from. physical 
strength and high energy of character, had perhaps some degree 
of superiority over his own impetuous but less persevering coun- * 
trymen. But he imiformly qualified such a stretch of candour, 
by claiming for the French superior skill in contriving, and 
promptitude in executing, those previous movements, on which 
the fate of battles usually depends. The victory of Salamanca, 
though gained over a general distinguished as a tactician, and 
in consequence of a previous contest of manoeuvres, was not ad- 
mitted to contradict the opinion with which Frenchmen were 
generally impressed. Yet, since the commencement of the cam- 
pa,ign on the Adour, the ErencVv wrm^, ^X\w^.^ -NsjAfet command 
of the celebrated Soult (le Vieux Reuard, «a V^ ^«^ ^3vcBc2Sa^>4 
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called by his soldiers,) was checked, tamed, outmarched, and 
outflanked, on every occasion ; driven from position to position, 
in a coun^ that affords so many of peculiar strength, without 
having it in their power to injure their victors by a protracted 
defence ; and repeatedly defeated, not by main force or superio- 
rity of number, but by a combination of movements, at once so 
boldly conceived and so admirably executed, as left throughout 
the whole contest the palm of science, as well as of enduring 
energy and physical hardihood, with the British soldier. These 
victories, besides adding another laurel to the thick-woven chap- 
let of the English general, had the most decisive efifect on the 
future events of the war, as well as upon the public mind in the 
south of France. 

Bourdeaux being thus left to follow the inclinations of the in- 
habitants, and encouraged by the approach of an English detach- 
ment of 15,000 men, under Field-Marshal Beresforc^ poured out 
its multitudes to receive the Duke d'AngouISme. The numbers 
which thronged out of the city were computed to be at least 10,000 
persons. The mayor, Count Lynch, in a short speech, told the 
English general, that if he approached as a conqueror, he needed 
not his interposition to possess himself of the keys of Bourdeaux ; 
but if he came as an ally of their lawful sovereign, he was ready 
to tender them up, with every token of love, honour and afifec- 
tion. Field-Blarshal Beresford reiterated his promises of protec- 
tion, and expressed his confidence in the loyalty of the city of 
Bourdeaux. The mayor then uttered the long-forgotten signal 
cry of Vive le Mot I and it was echoed a thousand times from the 
thousands around. Count Lynch then, pulling the three-coloured 
cockade from his hat, assumed the white cockade of the Bourbons. 
All imitated his example, and at a concerted signal, the old en- 
sign of loyalty streamed from the steeples and towers of the city, 
amid general acclamation.^ 

The enthusiasm with which the signals of loyalty were adopted, 
and the shouts of Vive le Mot, repeated on all hands, mingled 
with blessings upon the heads of the English and their leaders, 
formed a scene which those who witnessed it will not speedily for- 
get. It was a renewal of early affections and attachments, which 
seemed long dead and forgotten — a general burst of feelings the 
more generous and affecting, because they were not only as dis- 
interested as spontaneous, but might eventually be deeply fraught 
with danger to those who expressed them. Yet they were uttered 
with a generous enthusiasm, that placed the actors far above the 
apprehension of personal consequences. 

The same lively acclamations hailed the entrance of the Duke 
d'Angouleme into this fine city. At the prince's entry, the in- 
habitants crowded round him with enthusiasm. The archbishop 
and clergy of the diocese retognised him ; Te Deum was sung in 

' Journal de Bourdoaox, ^o. \, 'ilUxODL\^ 
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fii!) pomp, while the united banners of Fnnoe, Britain, Spain, and 
Portsgai, were hoisted on the walls of the town. Lord Dalhoose 
was left commandant of the British ; and if excellent sense, kmg 
experience, the most perfect equality of temper, and unshaken 
steadiness, be necessary qualities in so delicate a trost, the Britiah 
army had not one more fit for the charge. 

Brilliant as these tidings were, they excited in Britain the most 
cruel apprehensions for uie fate which Bourdeaux might ineor, if 
this declaration should unhappily prove to be premature. Tb» 
treaty at Chatillon seemed to approach a termination, and vesseb 
are said to hare been despatched to the Gironde, to fitvour the 
escape of such citizens as might be most obnoxious to the ven- 
geance of Buonaparte. Many of those who wished moet for Bri- 
tish success, were tempted to regret that the victory of Qrthez 
had taken place ; so great were their apprehensionB for those who 
had been encouraged by that success^ to declare against the go- 
vernment of Napoleon ere his power of injuring them was at an 
end. That we may see how tir those fears were warranted, we 
shall hastily review the progress of this remarkable negotiation, 
of which, however, the secret history is not even now entirely 
known. 

The propositions for peace had begun with the communication 
of the Baron St Aignan, which had been discussed at Frankfort 
The terms then proposed to Napoleon were, that, abandoning all 
his wider conquests, France should retire within the course of the 
Rhine and the barrier of the Alps. Napoleon had accepted these 
conditions as a basis, under a stipulation, however, which afforded 
a pretext for breaking off the treaty at pleasure, namely, that 
France was to be admitted to liberty of commerce and naviga- 
tion ; an implied challenge of the maritime law, as exercised by 
the British. To this, the Earl of Aberdeen, the able and accom- 
plished representative of Britain, replied, that France should en- 
joy such liberty of commerce and navigation as she had any right 
to expect^ A subject of debate, and a most important one, was 
thus left open ; and perhaps neither of those powers were dis- 
pleased to possess a means of disturbing the progress of the treaty, 
according to what should prove the events of the war. 

Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, the minister of foreign affairs, 
was the representative of Napoleon, at Chatillon, upon this most 
important occasion. His first instructions, dated 4th January, 
1814, restricted him to the basis proposed at Frankfort which as- 
signed Belgium to France, thus conceding to the latter what Na- 

1 " M. de Metternich Bai4> ' Here is Lord Aberdeen, the English ambassar 
dor: our intentions are common, we may, therefore, continu* to explain our- 
selves before him.' When I came to the article about England, Lord Aberdeen 
observed, that the exftrcmons liberty of commerce and rights (if navigation were 
rery vaf^e. Metternich added, that these words might raise misunderstand- 
ings, and that it was better to substitute others. He took the pen, and wrote, 
tAat England would make the greatest sacrifices Xo o\i\2[\ti q^ \twct on Uvtst 
Jbundattons,** (those previously dcMsribed.)- Report qfBKw>» ^. K\^Tfi^». 
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poleon now called her natonl bonndaries^ although it oertamlj 
aid not appear, why, since victory bad extended her frontiers by 
80 many additional kingdoms, defeat should uot now have the 
natural effect of retrenching them.^ But after the inauspicious 
commencement of the campaign, by the battle of Brienne, in 
which Napoleon gained Uttle, and that of La Rothi^re, in which 
he was defeated, he saw that as peace, like the Books of the Sibyls 
(to the sale of which the negotiation has been compared,^ would 
rise in price, circumstances might render it necessary, also, that 
peace should be made b^ Cauhuncourt without conununication 
with Napoleon. Dependmg upon the events of war, it might be 
possible that a favourable day, nay, an hour beine suffered to 
elapse, might put the treaty out of his reach. For these reasons, 
Caulaincourt was intrusted, over and above his instructions, with 
a definitive and unlimited carte-blanche, in which he was em- 
powered to ** bring the negotiation to a happy issue, to save the 
capital, and prevent the hazards of a battle, on which must rest 
the last hopes of the nation."' 

Caulaincourt reached Chatillon sur Seine, which had been de- 
clared neutral for the purpose of the conferences. At this 
memorable congress. Count Stadion represented Austria, Count 
Bazumowski Russia, Baron Humboldt Prussia, and Great Bri- 
tain had three commissioners present, namely. Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Cathcart, and Sir Charles Stewart. £very politeness was 
shown on the part of the French, who even offered the English 
ministers the advantage of corresponding directly with London 
by the way of Calais ; a courtesy which was declined with thanks« 

The conunissioners of the alUes were not long in expressing 
what Napoleon's fears had anticipated. They declared, uiat they 
would no longer abide by the basis proposed at Frankfort. ** To 
obtain peace, France must be restricted within her ancient limits," 
which excluded the important acquisition of Belgium. Baron 
Fain' gives us an interesting account of the mode in which Na- 
poleon received this commmiication. He retired for a time into 
his own apartment, and sent for Berthier and Maret. They came 
— ^he gave them the fatal despatch — thev read, and a deep silence 
ensued. The two faithful ministers flung themselves at their 
master's feet, and witli tears iu their eyes implored him to ^ve 
way to the necessity of the time. ** Never," he repUed, << will I 

1 *' You must hear and obMrr* every thing. You tnnit discoyer the Tiewi of 
the allies, and -write to me every day. Itahr m yet untouched ; before the lapse 
of a week I shall hare collected troupe sumcient to fight many battles. If I am 
seconded by the nation, the enemy are hastening to their destruction. If for- 
tune should betray me, my resolution is taken : 1 ding not to the throne. I 
will neither disgrace the nation nor myself by subioribing dishonourable con- 
ditions."— Napolkon, Memoin, torn. ».. p. 302 ; Manutcripi de 1814, p. 66. 

' Bassano to Caulaincourt, Troyes, Feb. A. 

8 Manuscript de 1814—*' A narrative which, firom the ofBdal situation (that 
of Secretary of the Cabinet of Napoleon) held by its author, is calculated," says 
Lord Burghersh, " to excite a greater degroe of interest, and hereafter to be 
more relied upon, as an authority, thaA an^ oXtAt 'v^Vitvifia.X^-Vk. 'mXs&^DkT^Mkw^ 
peared on the idd^ of the Frt&oh an&l.** 
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break the oath by which I swore at my ooronatioiiy to 
the integrity of we territories of the ApubliCf and never wiH I 
leave France less in extent than I foond her. It would not onl/ 
be France that would retreat, but Austria and Prussia who would 
advance. France indeed needs peace, but such a peace is worse 
than the most inveterate war. What answer would I have to the 
Republicans, when they should demand from me the barrier of 
the Rhine! No— write to Gaulaincourt that I reject the treaty^ 
and will rather abide the brunt of battle.** Shortly after he is 
said to have exclaimed, " I am yet nearer to Muni<^ than they 
are to Paris.*' 

His counsellors were not discouraged. In a cooler moment) 
the mimsters who watched his pillow, obtained from him permis- 
sion that the treaty should proceed. He directed that the artides 
proposed by the allies should be sent to Paris, and the advice of 
each privy counsellor taken individually upon the subject. Witii 
one exception, that of Count Lacu^e de Cessac, all the privy 
counsellors agreed that the terms proposed at Chatill<m ought to 
be subscribed to. Thus sanctioned, Gaulaincourt, on the dth of 
February, wrote to the commissioners of the allies, that if an im- 
mediate armistice were entered into, he was ready to consent 
that France should retreat within her ancient limits, according to 
the basis proposed. He offered, also, that France should <»de 
instantly, on condition of the armistice being granted, some of the 
strong places, which their acceptance of the terms offered obliged 
her to yield up. But this offer of ceding the fortresses was clog- 
ged with secret conditions, to be afterwards explained. The allies 
declared their readiness to adhere to these preliminaries, and for 
a day the war might be considered as ended. 

But, in the meantime, the successes which Napoleon obtained 
over Blucher at Montmirail and Champ- Aubert, had elevated him 
in his own opinion above the necessity in which he stood after the 
battle of Brienne. From the field of battle at Nangis, he wrote 
to Caulaincourt to assume an attitude less humiliating among the 
members of the Congress ;^ and after the defeat of the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, at the bridge of Montereau, and the retreat of the 
grand army from Croanne, he seems to have entirely resolved to 
break off the treaty. 

When Schwartzenberg, as we have seen, demanded the mean- 
ing of Napoleon's offensive movement, contrary to what had been 
agreed upon by the congress at Chatillon, he answered, by the 
letter to the Emperor of Austria, in which he rejected the con- 
ditions to which Caulaincourt Jiad agreed, and reprobated them 
as terms which, if known in Paris, would excite general indigna- 
tion. ^ It would realise,** he said, ^ the dream of Burke, who 

^ " Nangis, Feb. 17.— Providence has blessed our arms. I have made 30 or 
40.000 prisoners. I have taken 200 pieces of cannon, a great number of gene- 
w, and deatroyed several armies, almoat-w\lYiow\.«\.T\\(m^«k\Ao^ \ Yotu atti- 
ide onght atill to be the same ; but my intention \a\\v«Xio\i«aM>x\^t8»^gDLX««B^ 
^oat my orders, because I aloAe know my o^ini utuaXaon:* 
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desired to make France disappear from the map of Europe. It 
was placing England' in possesaon of Antwerp and the Low 
Countries, neither of which he would ever surrender."* 

In the same spirit, and at the same time. Napoleon wrote to 
Caulaincourt, that ^ when he had given him his carte-blanche, it 
was for the purpose of saving Paris, and Paris was now saved ; it 
was for avoiding the risk of a battle — ^that risk was over, and the 
battle won; he therefore revoked the extraordinary powers with 
which his ambassador was invested." ' 

We will not stop to inquire into the diplomatic question, whe- 
ther Caulaincourt had not effectually exercised, on 9th February, v 
those powers which were not recalled until the 17th, six days 
after; and, consequently, whether his master was not bound, by 
the act of his envoy, beyond the power of retracting. Enough 
remains to surprise us in Napoleon's headstrong resolution to 
continue the war, when, in fact, it was already ended upon terms 
which had been recommended by all his counsellors, one except- 
ed. His obligation to the Republic of France, to maintain the 
integrity of its territories, could scarcely remain binding on one, 
by whom that very Republic had been destroyed ; and at any 
rate, no such engagement can bind a sovereign from acting in 
extremity as the a&fety of the community requires. Far less 
could the terms be said to dishonour France, or strike her out of 
the map of Europe, unless her honour and existence, which had 
flourished for twelve centuries, depended up<Hi an acquisition 
which she had made within twenty years. But the real case was,,* ■ 
that Buonaparte always connected the loss of honour with the., 
surrender of whatever he conceived himself to have a chance of 
being able to retain. Every cession was to be wrung from him ; 
he would part with nothing willingly ; and, like a child with its 
toys, that of which there was any attempt to deprive him, became 
immediately the most valuable of his possessions. Antwerp, in- 
deed, had a particular right to be considered as inestimable. The 
sums he had bestowed on its magnificent basins, and almost im- 
pregnable fortifications, were immense. He had always the idea 
that he might make Antwerp the principal station of a large navy. 
He clung to this vision of a fleet, even at Elba and Saint Helena, 
repeating often, that he might have saved his crown, if he would 
have resigned Antwerp at Chatillon; and no idea was more 
riveted in his mind, than that his refusal was founded on patriotic 
principles. Yet the chief value of Antwerp lay in the event of 
another war with Great Britain, for which Buonaparte was thus 
preparing, while the question w^ how the present hostilities ^"^ 
were to be closed ; and surely the possibility of a navy which had 
no existence, should not have been placed in competition with the 

> This alluded to the match, then supposed to be on the tapis, betwixt th* 
late Princess Charlotte of Wales and the Frince of Orange.— S. 
' Lord BuTghenh, Obserrations, p. \56. 
^ Napoleon, M^moiwa, torn, ii., p. 38di 
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safety of a natioa deeply emperilled by the war now waging in 
the very centre of his kuigdcmi.^ This he saw in a different hght 
from that of cahn reason. ^ If I am to receive flagellation^" he 
said, <* let it be at least under terms of compulsion."' 

Lastly, the temporary success which he had attained in the 
field of battle, was of a character which^ justly considered, ought 
not to have encouraged the French Emperor to continue war, 
but, on the contrary, might have furnished a precious opportunity 
for making peace, before the very sword's point was at his 
throat The conations which he might have made in this mo- 
ment of temporary success, would have had the appearance of 
being gracefidly ceded, rather than positively extorted by neces- 
sity. And it may be added, that the allies, startled by their 
losses, would have probably granted him better terms ; and cer- 
tainly, remembering his military talents, would have taken care to 
observe those which they might fix upon. The reverses, there- 
fore, in the month of February, which obscured the arms of the 
combined monarchs, resembled the cloud, which, in Byron's tale, 
is described as passing over the moon to afford an impenitent 
renegade the last and limited term for repentance.' But the 
heart of Napoleon, like that of Alp, was too proud to profit by the 
interval of delay thus afforded to him. 

The truth seems to be, that Buonaparte never seriously in- 
tended to make peace at Chatillon ; and while his negotiator, 
Caulaincourt, was instructed to hold out to the allies a proposal to 
cede the frontier fortresses, he received from the Duke of Bas- 
sano the following private directions : — *^ The Emperor desires 
that you would avoid explaining yourself clearly upon every 
thing which may relate to delivering up the fortresses of Ant- 
werp, Mayence, and Alexandria, if you should be obliged to con- 
sult to these cessions ; his Majesty intending, even though he 
should have ratified the treaty, to be guided by the military situa- 
tion of affairs : — wait till the last moment. The bad faith of the 
allies in respect to the capitulations of Dresden, Dantzic, and 
Gorcum, authorises us to endeavour not to be duped. Refer, 
therefore, these questions to a military arrangement, as was done 
at Presburg, Vienna, and Tilsit. His Majesty desires that you 
would not lose sight of the disposition which he will feel, not to 
deliver up those three keys of France, if military events, on which 
he is willing still to rely, should permit him not to do so, even ij 
he should have signed the cession of all these provinces. In a word, 
his Majesty wishes to be able, sdfter the treaty, to be guided by 

1 See Journal, &c., par M. de Las Cases, torn, ir., pp. 47> S3, BO. 

s Manuscript de 1814, p. 186. 

• " There is a light cloud by the moon— 

*Tis passing, and 'twill pass full soon ; 

If, hj the time its vapoury sail 

Hath ceased her shrouded orb to veil. 

Thy heart vithm XYiee \« t\oI c\vwv?,fti. 

Then God and man Me^MiXXvoHeTx^e^" 

Bvno^a SUg« qf CkyrtJftttw-^. 
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existing circumstances, to the last moment. He orders you to 
bum this letter as soon as you have read it.'* 

The allies ^owed, on their side, that the obstinacy of Napoleon 
had increased, not diminished their determination to carry on the 
war. A new treaty, called that of Chaumont, was entered into 
upon the 1st of March, between Austria, Russia, Prussia, and 
fkigland, by which the high contracting parties bound themselves 
each to keep up an army of 150,000 men, with an agreement 
en the part of Great Britun, to advance four millions to carry on 
the war, which was to be prosecuted without relaxation, until 
France should be reduced within her ancient limits ; and what 
further indicated the feelinss of both parties, the miUtary com- 
missioners, who had met at Lusigny, to settle the terms of an ar- 
mistice, broke up, on pretence of being unable to agree upon a 
suitable line of demarcation.^ 

The principal negotiation continued to languish at GhatiUon, 
but wi^out much remaining hope being entertained, by th6se 
who were well informed on either side, of the result being favour- 
&ble. 

On the 7th March, Rumigny, a clerk of Buonaparte's cabinet, 
brought to the Emperor, on the evening of the bloody battle of 
Craonne, the ultimatum of .the allies, insisting that tiie French 
envoy should either proceed to treat upon ^e basis they had 
offered, namely, that France sliould be reduced within her an- 
cient limits, or that Caulaincourt should present a cowtre-prqjet. 
His plenipotentiary requested instructions ; but it appears that 
Buonaparte, too able not to see the result of his pertinacity, yet 
too haughty to recede from it, had resolved, in sportsman's 
phrase, to die hard. The 10th day of March having passed over, 
without any answer arriving from Buonaparte to Caulaincourt| 
the term assigned to him for declaring ms ultimatum was ex- 
tended to five days ; the plenipotentiary of France hoping, pro- 
bably, that some decisive event in the field of battle would either 
induce his master to consent to the terms of the allies, or give him 
a right to obtain better. 

It is said, that, during this interval. Prince Wenceslaus of 
Lichtenstein was again despatched by 4^e Emperor Francis, to 
the headquarters of Napoleon, as a special envoy, for the purpose 
of conjuring him to accommodate his ultimatum to the articles 
settled as the basis of the conferences, and informing him that 
otherwise the Emperor Francis would lay aside those mmily con- 
siderations, which had hitherto prevented him from acceding to 
the dispositions of the other fJiied powers in favour of the 
dynasty of Bourbon. It is added, that Buonaparte seemed at first 
silenced and astounded by this intimation ; but, immediately re- 
covering himself, treated it as a vain threat held out to intimidate 
him^ and said it would be most for tbd interest of Austria to xoin 

• Vtfr a copy of the Tnaty, m% PwV I>«NmXmk ^^ ^^x^^-^* 
fOL tV ^K 
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in procuring him a peace on his own tenos^ since otherwise, be 
might again be forced to cross the Rhine. The Austrian prince 
retired without reply ; and from that moment, it has been sup- 
posed, the Emperor resigned his son-in-law, without further effort 
m his favour, to the consequences of his own ill-timed obstinacy.^ 

Caulaincourt, in the meanwhile, played the part of an able 
minister and active negotiator. He kept the negotiation as long 
afloat as possible, and in the meantime, used every argument to 
induce his master to close with the terms of the allies. At length, 
however, he was compelled to produce a contre-ffrojei, which he 
hoped might have at least the effect of prolonging the negotiation. 

But the plan he offered was not only too vague to serve the 
purpose of amusing the allies, but too inconsiBtent with the arti- 
cles adopted by all parties as the basis of the conference, to be 
a moment listened to. He demanded the whole line of the Rhine 
— he demanded great part of that of the Waal, and the fortress 
of Nimeguen, which must have rendered the independence of 
Holland purely nominal — ^he required Italy, and even Venice, for 
EuTOue Beauhamois, although &is important article was not only 
in absolute contradiction to 3ie basis of the treaty, but peculiarly 
offensive and injurious to Austria, whom it was so much Buona- 
parte's interest to conciUate. The possession of Italy embraced, 
of course, that of Switzerland, either directly or by influence ; so 
that in future wars Austria would lie open to the incursions of 
France along her whole frontier, and, while concluding a victo- 
rious treaty upon French ground, would have been placed in a 
worse situation than by that which Buonaparte himself dictated 
to her at Campo Formio ! There were stipulations, besides, for 
indemnities to Jerome, the phantom king of Westphalia ; to Louis, 
Grand Duke of Berg ; and to Eugene, in compensation of his 
alleged rights on the grand duchy of Frankfort. Nay, as if de- 
termined to show that nothing which he had ever done, even 
though undone by himself, should now be considered as null, with- 
out exacting compensation at the expense of the rest of Europe, 
Buonaparte demanded an indemnity for his brother Joseph, not 
indeed for the crown of Spain, but for that very throne of Naples, 
from which he had himself displaced him, in order to make room 
for Murat ! The assembled congress received this imperious com- 
munication with equal surprise and displeasure.^ They instantiy 
declared the congress dissolved ; and thus terminated the fears of 
many, who considered Europe as in gi-eater danger from any 
• treaty that could be made with Buonaparte, than ifrom the pro- 
gress of his arms against the allies. 

It was the opinion of such men, and their number was very 

1 In a MS. memorandum, Lord BuTcherBh denies the wliole of this storv. He 

distinctly states that Prince Wenceslaus of Licl.tenntiin was nerer sent to 

Buonaparte after the 23d of February ; nnd that the account in the text mi*- 

repreientB the feelings and intentwws ot \\\e Etov^totvA Vv\\mfli.v!\\\va^v;tvod to 

mrhhh it refen. Compare \m " OveraVVow*" utv^lv:! v\ve ei«\«*.— ^v^. v\iivi..\ 

M ^'apoleon, M^nnoiroi, tow. il., VV- 43i-ABa\.Ma.\\>MM:rvv\^«.\'ek\v,^.^»jfe, 
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considerable, that no peace concluded with Napoleon could be per* 
inanent, and that any immediate terms of composition could be 
only an armed truce, to last until the Emperor of France should 
feel himself able to spend the remainder of his life in winning 
back again the conquests which he had spent the earlier part of 
it in gaining. They insisted that this was visible, from his break- 
ing off the treaty on the subject of Antwerp ; the chief utility ot 
which, to his empire, must have been in die future wars which 
he meditated with Britain. It was seeking war through peace, 
not peace by war. Such reasoners were no doubt in many cases 
prejudiced against Napoleon's person, and inclined to consider 
his government as a usurpation. But others allowed that Napo- 
leon, abstractedly considered, was not a worse man than other 
conquerors, but that a run of success so long uninterrupted, had 
made war and conquest so familiar to his soul, that to use an ex- 
pression of the poet, the " earthquake voice of victory" was to 
him the necessary and indispensable breath of life.^ This passion 
for battle, they said, might not make Napoleon hateful as a man, 
for much, far too much, allowance is made in modem morality for 
the thirst of military fame; but it must be allowed that it ren- 
dered him a most unfit monarch for those with whose blood that 
thirst was to be stanched. Such reflections are, however, foreign 
to our present purpose. 

It was not the least remarkable contingence in these moment- 
ous transactions, that as Caulaincourt left Chatillon, he met the 
secretary of Buonaparte posting towards him with the full and 
explicit powers of treating which he had so long vainly solicited.* 
Had Napoleon adopted this final decision of submitting himself 
to circumstances but one day earlier, the treaty of Chatillon might 
have proceeded, and he would have continued in possession of 
the throne of Fnmce. But it was too late. 

1 ** The triumph, and the vanity. 

The rapture of the strife — 
The eartnquake voice of victory. 

To thee the breath of life."— Bvnov, 
• Braon Fain, p. 213. 
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No. I. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE CONDUCT OF NAPOLEON TOWARDS THE PBINCE- 

BOTAL OF SWEDEN. 

TvanAaiedfrom the oripinal' French.) 
(^See pp. 64 and 970 

It was Napoleon himself, who, by his insupportable pretensions, forced Swe- 
den to take a part in opposition to him. From the penod of the election of the 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, the only discussions the Pnnce had with the Emperor 
consisted in refusals, on the Prince's part, to enter into engagements hostile to 
the interests of the nation who had chosen him to be her ruler. 

When the first overtures respecting his election in Sweden were made to him 
by a Swedish nobleman, and by General Count de Wrede, he went immedi- 
ately to St. Cloud, to inform the Emperor, who said to him :— " I cannot be of 
any use to you— let things take their course," &c. The Prince went to Plom- 
bi^res. At his return, he paid his respects to the Emperor, who, addressing 
him in presence of a good many persons, asked if he had lately had any news 
from Sweden ? " Yes, Sire."— ^* What do they say ? " replied the Emperor.^ 
/* That your Majesty's chargi dCaffaire* at Stockholm opposes my election, and 
"says publicly that your Majesty prefers the King of Deninark."— The Empe- 
ror answered with surprise, " It is not possible ', ' and changed the subject. 
It was, however, in consequence of secret instructions given to M. D^aguiers, 
that he had presented a note in favour of the King of Denmark ; but Napo- 
leon, in order not to commit himself in an afiair of such delicacy, and in which 
a check would have been aproof of the decline of his political ascendency, dis- 
avowed the conduct of M. D^saguiers. When this agent was recalled a short 
time afterwards, the Due de Cadore frankly confessed to M. de Lagerbjtdke, 
the Swedish minister at Paris, " that they had sacrjficed an innocent person." 

The Emperor had expressed himself in the most friendly manner to King 
Charles XIII., as well as to the Prince of Ponte Corvo, consenting that the 
Prince should accept the succession to the throne of Sweden. The act of elec- 
tion had been published in the 3Ioniteur, and ten days had elapsed without 
the Emperor's naving said any thing about the Prince-Boyal's departure. Hav- 
ing finisned the preparations for his Journey, and seeing that the Emperor still 
remained silent on the subject, the Prince determined to apply to him for let- 
ters-patent, emancipating nim (the Prince from his allegiance. To this for^ 
mal application, the Emperor replied, that the expediting of these letters had 
been retarded only by the proposal made by a member of the privy-council, of 
a preliminary condition.—" What is it?" said the Prince.—" It is that you are 
to come under an engagement never to bear arms against me." The Prince- 
Boyal, greatly surprised, answered, that his election by the Diet of Sweden, 
and the consent to it already given by the Emperor, both to himself and to King 
Charles XIII., had already made him a Swedish subject : and that, in that qua- 
lity he could not subscribe this engagement. — Here the Emperor frowned, and 
appeared embarrassed. " Your Malestj tells me," added he, ** that this is the 
proposal of a member of the council. 1 am very st^re it never could have come 
from yourself. Sire ; it must have come from the Arch-Chancellor, or the Grand 
Judge, who were not aware to what a\ie\^Yv\. l\v\»'^ta^o*a^'^^"^^'^^^®^'°'*'"^~V 
" what do you mean ? "-^" If youpie^eixXtae tiom«jca«ft\icD%^««^^v«s^«"*^ 
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come under an engagement nerer to fight against yon. Sire— 4a not thia, m fiict, 
placing me in jonr line as a general ? " The Emperor, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, said to him, in a suppressed voice, and with a gesture which betrayed hii 
at^itation : — " Well, go ;— our destinies are about to be accomplished." — " I beg 
your pardon. Sire, I did not hear yon rightly." — " Go ;— our destinies are about 
to be accomplished," repeated the Emperor, in a more distincl^ but equally 
agitated voice. 

When the report first became current that there was an intention in Sweden 
to elect the Prince of Ponte Corvo Prince-Royal, Mareschal Davoust, thinking 
to please his master, said, in the Emperor's chamber : — " The Prince of Ponte 
Corvo suspects nothing." This piece of irony made Napoleon amile. He an- 
swered in a low voice, — ** He is not yet elected." The Prince, who till then 
had been very undecided, intimated, that if the King and the States of Sweden 
fixed their choice on him, he should accept. 

Dtiring this interval. Napoleon, constantly wishing to prevent him firom be- 
coming heir to the throne of Sweden, said to him one day : ** Yov will probably 
be called to Sweden. I had formed the design of giving you Arragon and Cata- 
lonia ; for Spain is too great a country for my brother's strength of capacity." 
The Prince made no reply. For a considerable Ume back, not wishing to be 
an object of inquietude to government, he had been conddering what means 
he should use to gain Napoleon's confidence. The greatness or France, the 
victories gained by her armies, and the eclat which they reflected upon the 
commander, imposed on the Prince the duty of not endeavouring to emulate 
the power of the Emperor. In his conversations with Napoleon, he endea- 
v(Tured to do away the impressions which the Emperor entertained against 
him. For this purpose he took general views, spoke of the interests of great 
states — of the fortunes of men who had astonished the world by their sue 
cesses, of the difficulties and obstacles which these men had had to surmount . 
and finally, of the public tranquillity and happiness which had been the result 
of these circumstances, from the moment that secondary interests had been 
satisfied. The Emperor listened attentively, and seemed almost always to ap- 
plaud the principles of stability and pteserration which the Prince enlarged 
upon. At times, when the latter reminded the Emperor of the immensity of 
the means of recompense which he had at his disposal. Napoleon, struck by 
what he said, held out his hand to him affectionately, when they separated, 
and seemed, by his manner, to say to him—" Reckon always upon my friend- 
ship and support." The Prince used to return from these conversations, think- 
ing himself no longer an object of suspicion to the Emperor. He expressed 
this belief to the members of Napoleon's family, in order that they, m their 
turn, might assure the Emperor, that as the Prince went entirely into his 
system, both from duty and from interest, any mistrust of him should be laid 
aside. 

There were individuals of Napoleon's family, on those occasions, who smiled 
at the Prince's simplicity, and told him what the Emperor had said the even- 
ing before, immediately after the conversation the Pnnce and he had had to- 
gether ; and all that the Emperor said bore marks of the greatest insincerity, 
and of an ill-will constantly founded on his ideas of the extravagant ambition 
of the Prince. This ill-will seemed to be mitigated, when the time came for 
the Prince's departure for Sweden. One of his friends was in high favour 
with Na])olcon. On the very day the Prince departed. Napoleon, seeing his 
friend come in, went up to him, and said :— " Well ! does not the Prince re- 
gret France? "—" Yes, undoubtedly."—" And I, for my part, should have been 

very glad if he had not accepted the invitation ; but there Ib no help for it " 

And then checking himself - " Besides, he does not love me." On its being 
answered, that Napoleon was mistaken, and that the Prince had chosen his 
party, and had been frankly and cordially attached to him for a long time past, 
the !Emperor replied — " We have not understood each other: now it is too 
late : hu has his own interests, his own policy, and I have mine." Napoleon 
had acquiesced in the reasons given him by the Prince, for his refusal to en- 
gage not to take arms against him. He saw very well that he ought to have 
expected such a refusal, and that he ought not to have exposed himself to it. 
He had even endeavoured to efface any painful impression which his proposal 
had made on the Prince, by making him tlie most friendly promises of an in- 
demnity of two millions for the cession of his principality of Ponte Corvo, and 
his possessions in Poland, and leaving him all the others in property. [The 
Prince never received more than one million of the two which had been pro- 
mii/ed him.] He had, besides, pennilted him. to XaAie m\.\k. V&m r^ V^ «i<l<«<r- 
th-camj>. 
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The Prince knew not what was at the bottom of the Emperor'ii thonK^^ts, but 
when he left him he was fall of conlBdence in him ; and Napoleon had no just 
motive for imputing to him any designs hostile to his interest, and still less to 
the interest or France. This illusion, on the part of the Prince, was of short 
duration. The reception he met with in all tne places he passed through, and 
particularly when hb arrived in Sweden— the speeches addressed to him, and 
the answers he made — all contributed to displease the Emperor. It seemed 
to him as if the Prince attracted some share of that general attention which 
should have been fixed on him alone. The patriotic sentiments expressed bj 
the si)eakers of the four orders, were no more to his taste than those of the 
Prince in his answers. He and the Swedes were equally the objects of the Em- 
peror's sarcasms, and even of his insults ; he treated them as Jacobins, as an- 
archists ; and it was chiefly against the Prince that these attacks were levelled. 
To show the Prince his displeasure, he annulled all the promises he had made 
him ; and took from him all the lands with which he had endowed him, and 
which he re-united to his ovm domains. He recalled all the Prince-Boyal's 
French aides-de-camp. It was in vain that the Prince, in his correspondence, 
tried to appease him, by writing, among others, the following letter : — 

" At the moment when I was going to address my thanks to your Majesty, 
for your goodness in extending for a year the leave granted to the French offi- 
cers who nave accompanied me to Sweden, I am informed that your Majesty 
has retracted that favour. This unexpected disappointment, and, mdeed, every 
thing that reaches me from Paris, makes me sensible that your Majesty is not 
well disposed towards me. What have I done, Sire, to deserve this treatment ? 
I suppose that calumny alone has been the cause of it. In the new situation 
in which Fortune has placed me, I should doubtless be more exposed to it than 
ever, were I not fortunate enough to find a defender in your Majesty's own 
heart Whatever may be said to yon. Sire, I beseech yon to believe that I have 
nothing to reproach myself with, and that I am entirel]^ devoted to your per- 
son, not merely through the strength of my old associations, but from a senti- 
ment that is unalterable. If things are not conducted in Sweden entirely ac- 
cording to your Majesty's wish, this is solely owing^o the Constitution. To in- 
fringe the Constitution is not in the power of the King, and still less in mine. 
There are still here many particular interests to be melted down in the great 
national crucible — four oraers of the state to be tied up in one bundle— and 
it is only by means of very prudent and measured conduct that I can hope to 
sit one day on the throne'ot Sweden. As M. Gentil de St. Alphonse, my aide- 
de-camp, returns to France in conformity to your Majesty's orders, I make 
him the bearer of this letter. Your Majesty may question nim ; he has seen 
every thing ; let him tell your Majesty the truth. Von will see in what a situ- 
ation I am placed, and how many measures I have to keep. He will tell ][Our 
Majesty whether or not I am anxious to please you, and if I am not here in a 
state 01 continual torment between the pain of displeasing you, and my new 
duties. Sire, your Majesty has grieved me by withdrawing from nae the offi- 
cers whom ^ou had granted me for a year. Since you command it, I send them 
back to France. Perhaps your Majesty will be inclined to fdter your deci- 
sion ; in which case, I beg that you yourself will fix the number Ithat yon mar 
think proper to send me. I shall receive them from you with gratitude. Ir, 
on the contrary, your Majesty retains them in France, I recommend them to 
your goodness. They have always served with distinction, and have had no 
share in the rewards which were distributed after the last campaign." 

Napoleon's ill-humour against the Prince changed to positive resentment. 
He repented that he had a^eed to his going, and he made no secret of it ; for 
he went the length of saying, before his courtiers—" That he had a mind to 
make him finish his course of the Swedish language at Vincennes." While the 
Prince refused to believe the information which he had received from the Tuil- 
eries, of such a threat as this. Napoleon was actually thinking of patting it in 
execution, and of repeating, upon him, the capture of the Due d'£nghien. The 
Prince at last was convinced of the truth of what he had heard, by the disco- 
very of a plot formed by Napoleon's agents, for seizing him in the neighbour- 
hood of Haga, and carrying him on board a vessel which they had in readiness. 
The attempt failed through a mere accident. The conspirators, all foreigner* 
but one, thought themselves discovered ; they instantly embarked, and railed 
In the night. 1 



I M. de Salazar, formerly aide-de-camp to the Duk<& ot BJ&is&ag&.^^\v^ \a| 
quitted the aervice, and retired into EnsAXui, '<irai^ou« ^l XXtfMA'fi^sk ^ob«% 
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This conduct, odioiu at it was, made no change in the disposition of the 
Prince towards Napoleon. He looked upon it as the effect of intrignes fbnned 
by the personal enemies of both, and by enemies of France. He saw nothins 
in it, besides, but a degree of piersonal animosity, which might pass away, ana 
which ought to have no influeYice on the political determinations of Sweden. 
But Napoleon, listening to nothing but his hatred, knowing that the Prince, 
being aware of his designs, would now be on his guard, ana havins no longer 
any hope of surprising urn, desired to place the Pnnce in open hostmty to him. 
He took the surest method to accomplish this object, by seizing Pomerania, 
because he thought that this insulting violation of public faith would force the 
Prince-Royal to revenge the affront put upon Sweden, but at bottom directed 
against the Prince personally. In order to leave no room for doubt on this sub- 
ject, the Emperor nad given orders that the invasion should take place on the 
26th of January, the Pnnce-Roval's birth-day ; but this refinement, so much in 
character, was thrown away ; tor the invasion could not be carried into effect 
till the morning of the 27th. ' 

The news of this invasion did not reach Stockholm till the llth of February. 
The Prince immediately wrote the Emperor the following letter : — 

" The accounts, which have just arrived, inform me that a division of the 
army, under the orders of the Prince of Eckmtthl, has invaded the territory of 
Swedish Pomerania, in the night between the 26th and 27th of Jannair ; that 
this division has continued its march, entered the capiUil of the ducny, and 
taken possession of the island of Rugcn. The King expects that your Majesty 
will explain the reasons which have led you to act in a manner so diametrically 
opposite to the faith of existing treaties. My former connexion with your Ma- 
jesty authorises me to beseech }[ou to exnlam your motives without delay, in 
order that I maybe enabled to give the King my opinion as to the future policy 
which ought to be adopted by Sweden. This gratuitous outrage committed 
against Sweden is deeply felt by the people, and doubly so. Sire, by me, who 
am intrusted with the honour of^defending them. If I have contributed to the 
triumphs of France, if I have uniformly wished to see her respected and happy, 
it never could enter into my thoughts to sacrifice the interests, the honour, and 
the national independence of the country which has adopted me. Your Ma- 
iesty, so good a judge of what is right in the case which has happened, has 
already penetrated my resolution. Though not jealous of the glory and power 
by which you are surrounded. Sire, I am extremely sensible to the disgrace of 
being looked upon as a vassal. Your Majesty rules the greater part of Europe ; 
but your dominion does not extend to the country to whose government 1 have 
been called. Mv ambition is limited to her defence ; which I look upon as the 
lot assigned me by Providence. The effect produced on the people by the in- 
vasion which I now complain of, may have incalculable consequences ; and 
though 1 am not a Coriolanus, nor command Volscians, I have a good enough 
opinion of the Swedos to assure you. Sire, that thev are capable of daring and 
undertaking every thing, to revenge affronts which they have not provoked, 
and to preserve rights to which they are probably as mucn attached as to their 
existence." 

When the Emperor received this letter, it was observed that he foamed with 
rape, and cried, " Submit to your degradation, or die with arms in your hands ! " 
This, indeed, was the only alternative which he wished to leave the Prince ; 
knowing very well what part would be taken by a man whom he himself had 
called, " A French head, with the heart of a Roman." There was no receding. 
The Prince declared to the King of England and the Emperor of Russia, that he 



formation respecting a plan formed in France to carry off the Prince- Royal. 
He made a full communication on this subject to an illustrious personage 'in 
England, and to Baron de Rehausen, the Swedish minister at London, who im- 
mediately informed Count d'Eneestrora of what had been revealed by M. de 
Salazar, as to the plots which Nai)olcon was laying against the personal safety 
of the Prince. In order to facilitate these communications, Baron de Rehausen 
was instructed to furnish M. de Salazar with money to enable him to go to 
Sweden. He arrived at Orebro during the diet of 1812, and was admitted to 
some private audiences, in which he repeated to the Prince the declarations 
which he had previously made to Baron de Rehausen and Count d'Engestrom. 
^ It was from a similar motive that the Prince-Royal opened the ports of 
^eden to all nations on the 15th August, 1812, Napoleon's bicth-day* and that 
peace with England was signed at the same \.Vm«. 
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was at war with Napoleon ; and wrote the Emperor Alexander the foUowhig 
letter, dated from Stockholm, the 7th of March, 1812 :— 

" The occupation of Swedish Pomerania by the French troopa, induces the 
King to despatch C!ount de Lowenbjelm, his aide-de-camp, toujour Imperial 
Majesty. This ofiScer, who enjoys the entire confidence of nis sovereign, nas it 
in chai^ to ac(iuaint. your Majesty with the motires which have served as a 

¥retext for an invasion so diametrically in opposition to the subsisting treaties, 
he successive annexation of the coasts of the Mediterranean, of Holland, and 
of the Baltic, and the subjugation of the interior of Germany, must have pointed 
out, even to the least clear-sighted princes, that the laws of nations being thrown 
aside, were giving way to a system, which, destroying every kind of equuibrium, 
would unite a number of nations under the government of a single chief; — the 
tributary monarchs, terrified at this constantly increasing dominion, are wait- 
ing in consternation for the development of. this vast plan. In the midst of 
this universal depression, men's eyes are turned towards your Majesty ; they are 
already raised to you. Sire, with confidence and hope ; but suffer me to observe 
to your Majesty, that in all the saccesses of life, there is nothing like the ma- 
gical effect of the first instant ; — ^so long as its influence lasts, every thing de- 
I>ends on him who chooses to act. Minds struck with astonishment are inca- 
pable of reflection ; and every thing yields to the impulse of the charm which 
they fear, or by which they are attracted. Be pleaised, Sire, to receive with 
favour the expression of my gratitude for the sentiments which your Majesty 
has testified towards me. If I have still any vrish to form, it is for the con- 
tinuation of a happiness of which I shall always be worthy, in consequence of 
the value which I attach to it." 

It was not, then, the Emperor of Kuasia who prevailed upon Sweden to take 
up arms against Napoleon. It was himself— himself alone— who irresistibly 
compelled the Prince to throw himself among his enemies. In doing so, the 
Prince merely did what Napoleon desired ; and the latter wished it, oecause 
Sweden having given him no motive for directly attacking her, he saw no other 
way of regaining the mastery of the Prince's fortunes, but by placing him 
among the number of his enemies, whom he looked upon as already con- 
quered, without suspecting that he was going to force them at last to conquer 
himself. Meanwhile, still wishing to deceive the Prince, he made proposals 
to him. The Prince answered them by the following letter, the Dearer of 
which was M. Signeul : — 

" Notes have just reached me ; and I cannot refrain from expressing myself 
on the subject of them to your Imperial Majesty, with all the frankness which 
belongs tor my character. When the wishes of the Swedish people called me 
to succeed to the throne, I hoped, in leaving France, that I should always be 
able to reconcile my personal affections with the interests of my new country. 
My heart cherished the hope that it might identify itself vrith the sentiments of 
this people, at the same time preserving the remembrance of its first attach- 
ments, and never losing sight of the glory of France, nor its sincere attach- 
ment to your Majesty— an attachment rounded on a brotherhood in arms, 
which had been distinguished by so many great actions. It was vrith this hope 
that I arrived in Sweden. I found a nation generally attached to France ; but 
still more to its own liberty and laws : jealous of your friendship. Sire, but not 
desirous of ever obtaining it at the expense of its honour audits independence. 
Your Majesty's minister chose to disr^ard this national feeling, and ruined 
every thing by his arrogance : his communications bore no marks of that re- 
spect which crovmed heads owe each other. While fulfilling, according to 
the dictates of his own passions, the intentions of your Maiesty, Baron Agguier 
spoke like a Roman proconsul, without recollecting that ne was not ad^ess- 
ing himself to slaves. This minister, then, was the first cause of the distrust 
which Sweden began to show as to your Majesty's intentions with r^ard to 
her; subsequent events [the invasion of Sweden] were calculated to give it 
new weight. I had already had the honour, Sire, by my letters of the 19th 
November and 8th December 1810, to make your Majesty ao^uainted with the 
situation of Sweden, and the desire which she felt to find in your Majesty a 
protector. She coald attribute your Majesty's silence to nothing but unmerited 
indifference ; and it became incumbent on her to take precautions against the 
storm that was ready to burst on the Ck>ntu)ent. Sire, mankind has already 
suffered but too much. For twenty years the earth has been deluged with 
human blood ; and to put a period to these sufferings is the only thing wanting 
to complete your Majesty'sglory. If your Majesty desires that the Kuif «*»""''' 
intimate to his Majesty the Emperor Alexander the possibility of an 
modAtioD, I augur enough, from the magiuaunAlv ot UAX\&ss&ax^\R 
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to amire joa, that he wUl f^rt a wOIing mi to oTertant eqaltaUo at tbo 
■ame time for your empire and for the North. If an erent, to nnexpectedj ana 
80 universally wished for, could take place, with what bleesing* would Ibe 
nations of the Continent hail your Majesty* Then gratitude would be in- 
creaiied in proportion to the terror they now feel for the retam of a econiite 
which has already been so heary upon them, and the ravages of which have 
left such cruel marks. Sire, one or the happiest moments which I have ex- 

Jerienced since leaving France was that in which I became assured that your 
lajesty had not altogether forgotten me. You have judged rightly as to my 
feelings. You have been aware how deeply they must have been wonnded by 
the painful prospect of either seeing the interests of Sweden on the eve of being 
separated m>m those of France, or of being constrained to sacrifice the inte- 
rests of a country by whidi I have been adopted with boundless confidence. 
Sire, though a Swede by honour, by duty, and by relidon, I still Identify my- 
self, by my wishes, with that beautiful France in whicii I was bom, and whidi 
I have served fidthfuliy ever since my childhood. Every step I take in Swe- 
den, the homage I receive, revives in my mind those bright recollections of 
gloiy which were the prindpal causoof my elevation ; nor do I disguise from 
myself, that Sweden, in dtkoosing me, wished to pay a tribato of esteem to the 
French people." 

Napoleon blames all the world for his revanes. When he has no longer anv 
one to blame, he accuses his destinv. Bat it is himself only whom he should 
blame ; and the more so, because toe Tery desertion on the part of his allies, 
which hastened his fall, could have had no other cause but the deep wounds 
he had inflicted by his despotic pride, and his acts, of injustice. He was him- 
Melf the original author of his misfortunes, by oatiaging those who had contri- 
buted to his elevation. It was ids own hancu that consummated his ruin ; he 
was, in all the strictness of the term, a political suicide, and so much the more 
guilty, that he did not dispose of himself akme^ but of France at the same 
time. 



No. II. 

EXTRACT FROM MANUSCRIPT OBSERVATIONS ON NAPOLBON'S RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN, BT AN ENGLISH OFFICER OF RANK. 

[See p. 135.] 

Haviko examined Into the probabilities of S^r's allegation, that Buona- 
parte entertained thoughts of taking up his winter-quarters at Witepsk, the 
military commentator proceeds as follows : — 

" The Russian army at Smolensk, seeing the manner in which the French 
army was dispersed in cantonments between the rivers Dwina and Dneister, 
moved, on the 7th of August, towards Rudnei, in order to beat up their quar- 
ters. They succeeded in surprising those of Sebastiani, and did him a good 
deal of mischief in an attack upon Jukowo. In the meantime, Barclay de Tolly 
was alarmed by a movement made by the Viceroy about Souraj, on the Dwina ; 
and he countermanded the original plan of operations, with a view to extend 
his right flank ; and for some days afterwards, the Russian army made various 
false movements, and was in a considerable degree of confusion. Whether 
Napoleon's plan was founded upon the march of the Russian army from Smo- 
lensk, as supposed by Segur, or upon their position at Smolensk, in the first 
days of August, he carried it into execution, notwithstanding that march. 

*' Accoroingly, he broke up his cantonments upon the Dwina on the loth of 
August, and marched his army by different columns by corps across the front 
of the Russian army, from these cantonments to Rassassna, upon the Dnieper. 
Tlie false movements made by the Russian armv from the 7th to the 12th of 
August, prevented their obtaining early knowledge of this march, and they 
were not in a situation to be able to take advantage of it. On the other hand. 
Napoleon could have had no knowledge of the miscalculated movements made 
by the Russian army. 

^ " Being arrived at Rassassna, where he was joined by Davoust, with three 
'sions of the first corps, he crossed the Dnieper on the I4th. The coros of 
iBtowaki and Junot were at the same time inoN\xv%uvni.^tDsa»\«oi!iLOtt«KX 
MobUow 
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" Napoleon rnored forward npon Smolensk. 

*' The garrison of that place, a dirision of infantry under Oeneral Newerof- 
tkoi, had corae out as far as Krasnoi, to obserre the movements of the French 
troops on the left of the Dnieper, supposed to be advandng along the Dnieper 
from Orcha. Murat attacked this body of troops with all hu cavalry ; but they 
made good their retreat to Smolensk, although repeatedly chaTged in their re- 
treat. These charges were of little avail, however ; and this operation affords 
another instance of the security with which good infantry can stand the attack 
of cavalry. This division of about 6(XK) infantry Ind no artificial defence, ex- 
cepting two rows of trees on each side of the road, of which they certainly 
availed themselves. But the use made even of this defence shows now small 
an obstacle will impede and check the operations of the cavalry. 

" It would probably have been more advisable if Murat, knowing of the 
movement of Poniatowski and Junot directed from Mohilow upon Smolensk, 
had not pushed this body of troops too hard. They must have been induced 
to delay on their retreat, in order effectually to reconnoitre their enemy. The 
fort would undoubtedly in that case have fallen into the hands of Poniatowski. 

" Ou the 17th of August, Napoleon assembled the whole of the operating 
army before Smolensk, on the left of the Dnieper. It consiBted as follows :— 

The cavalry, under Murat, ... . . 40,000 

Guards, . 47,000 

First Corps, . Davoust, . . . 72,000 

Third Corps, . Ney, . . 39,000 

Fourth Corps, . the Viceroy, . . . 46,000 

Fifth Corps, . Poniatowski, . . 36,000 

Eighth Corps, . Junot, .... . 18,000 

297,000 

"These corps had, about six weeks before, entered the country with the 
numbers above stated ; they had had no militaryaffair to occasion loss ; yet 
S^ur says, they were now reckoned at 185,000. The returns of the 3d August 
are stated to have given the last numbers only. 

" The town had been attacked on the 16th, first, by a battalion— secondly, 
by a division of the third corps — which troops were repulsed. In the mean 
time, Bagration moved upon Katani, upon the Dnieper, having heard of Na- 
poleon's movement from the Dwina ; and Barclay de Tolly having authorised 
the resumption of the plan of operations in punuance or which the Russian 
array had broken up from Smolensk on the 17th. He moved thence on the 
Kjth, along the right of the Dnieper, back upon Smolensk, and immediately 
reinforced the garrison. He was followed that night by Barclay de Tolly, who 
relieved the troops nnder the command of Bagration, which were in the town : 
and the whole Bussiau army was collected at Smolensk, on the right of the 
Dnieper. 

" Bagration moved during the same night with his army on the road to Mos- 
cow. Barclay remained in support of the troops in Smolensk. 

" Napoleon, after waiting till two o'clock, in expectation that Barclay would 
cross the Dnieper, and move out of Smolensk, to fight a. general battle, at- 
tacked the town on the I7th, with his whole army, and was repulsed with loss ; 
and in the evening the Russian troops recovered possession of all the outposts. 
Barclay, however, withdrew the garrison in the night of the 17th, and de- 
stroyed the bridges of communication between the French and the town. The 
enemy crossed the Dnieper by fords, and obtained for a moment possession of 
the faubourg called Petersburg, on the right of that river, but were driven 
back. The Russian army, after remaining all day on the right of the river 
opposite Smolensk, retired on the night of tne 18th ; and the French that night 
repaired the bridges on the Dnieper. 

" Before I proceed farther with the narrative, it is necessary to consider a 
little this movement of Napoleon, which is greatly admired by all the writers 
on the subject. 

" When this movement was undertaken, the communication of the army 
was necessarily removed altogether from the Dwina. Instead of proceeding 
from Wilna upon Witepsk, it proceeded from Wihia upon Minsk, where a 
great magazine was formed, and thence across the Beresina, upon Orcha on 
the Dnieper, and thence upon Smolensk. The consequences of this alteration 
will appear presently, when we come to consider of the retreat. 

" It IS obvious, that the position of the great magazine at Minsk threw the 
communicatiooB of the army neceasftxily ugou X\k» '&«it«KCDia^ v&.^ «^«&»Mi&r 
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within the inflneBM of the operations of the Rurian anniea from the •onthwaid. 
Napoleon's objects by the morement mia^t hare been three : First, to force 
the Rnssians to a general battle ; second^, to obtain possession of Smolensl^ 
without the loss or the delay of a siege ; tmrdlT, to endeavour again to obtain a 
position in rear of the Russian army, upon their communications with Moocow, 
and with the southern proyinces of the Russian empire. This movement is 
much admired, and extolled by the Russian as well as the French writers 
upon this war; yet if it is tried by the only tests of any military moyement— 
its objects compared with its risks and difficulties, and its success compiured 
with the same risks and difficulties,, and with the probable hazards and the 
probably snccessfnl result of other movements to attain the same objects- 
it will be found to have fuled completely. 

*' The risk has been stated to consist, first, in the inarch of the different corps 
firom their cantonments, on the Dwina, to Rassassna, on the Dnieper, across the 
front of the Russian army, without the protection of a body of troops formed 
for that purpose ; and, next, in the hasard incurred in removing the communi- 
cation of the army from Witepsk to Minsk. This will be discussed presently. 

" In respect of the first object — ^that of bringing the Russian-army to a ge- 
neral battle— it must be obvious to every body, tluit the fort of Smolensk and 
the Dnieper river were between Napoleon and the Russian army when his 
movement was completed. Although, therefore, the armies were not only in 
sigh^ but within musket-shot of each other, it was impossible for Napoleon to 
bring the enemy to an action on that ground without nls consent ; and as the 
ground would not have been advantageous to the Russian armv, and an unsnc- 
cessAil, or even a doubtful result, could not have saved Smolensk, and there 
was no object sufficiently important to induce the Russian general to incur the 
risk of an unsuccessful result of a general action, it was not very probable he 
would move into the trap which S^ur describes as laid for him. 

** Neither was it likely that Napoleon would take Smolensk by smj assault 
which this movement might enable him to make upon that place. .He had no 
heavy artillerv, and- he tried in vain to take the place by storm, first, by a bat- 
talion, then, Dv a division, and lastly, by the whole army. He obtained pos- 
vession of Smolensk at last, only because the Russian general had made no 
previous arrangements for occupying the place ; and because Barclay knew 
that, if he left a garrison there unprovided, it must fall into Napoleon's hands 
a few days sooner or later. The Russian general then thought proper to eva- 
cuate the plaqe ; and notwithstanding the position of Napoleon on the left of 
the Dnieper, and his attempts to take the place by storm, the Russian general 
would have kept the possession, if he could have either maintained the posi- 
tion of his own army m the vneighbourhood, or could havfr supplied the place 
adequately before he retired from it. 

" The possession of the place depended, then, on the position of the Rus- 
sian army ; and what follows will show, that other measures and movements 
than those adopted were better calculated to dislodge the Russian army from 
Smolensk. 

" There can be no doubt that, upon Napoleon's arrival at Smolensk, he had 
gamed six marches upon his enemy. If Napoleon, when he crossed the Dnie- 
per at Rassassna, had masked Sraolensk, and marched direct upon any point 
of the Dnieper above that place, he could have posted himself with his whole 
army upon the communications of his enemy with Moscow ; and his enemy 
could scarcely have attempted to pass across his front, to seek the road by 
Kalouga. Barclay must have gone to the northward, evacuating or leaving 
Smolensk to its iate, and NajMlcon might have continued his march upon 
Moscow, keeping his position constantly between his enemv and his communi- 
cattons with that city, and with the southern provinces. The fate of Smolensk 
could not have been doubtful. 

" Here, then, a different mode, even upon the same plan of manoeuvring, 
would have produced two of the three objects which Napoleon is supposed to 
have had in view by these movements. But these were not the only movements 
in his power at that time. The Viceroy is stated to have been at Souraj and 
Vclij. If, instead of moving by his right, Napoleon had moved by his left, and 
brought the first, fifth, and eighth corps from the Dneiper to form the reserve ; 
and had marched from Souraj upon anv point of the Upper Dnieper, he would 
equally have put himself in the rear of his enemy, and in a position to act upon 
his communications. He would have effected this object with greater cer- 
tainty, if he had ventured to move the first, and the fifth and eighth corps 
through the conntrr on the left of the Dnieper. And m this last movement 
there would hare oeen no great xii^-*-first,\>ec&\iael^a?^V«<)T^%x&asL«a^T«^ 
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upon the Dvrina would hare attracted all the enemTli attention ; Mcondlj, be- 
cause these corps would have all passed Smolensk, oefore the Russian generals 
could have known of their moTement, in like manner as Napoleon passed the 
Dnieper and arrired at Smolensk without their knowledge. Sroither of these 
modes of proceeding. Napoleon would hare cut off his enemr nom their com- 
munications, would nare obliged them to fight a battle to resiga these commu- 
nications, and in all probability Smolensk would have fallan into his hands 
without loss, with its buildings entire— an object of the last consequeno* in tlie 
event of the campaign. 

** Either of these last modes of effecting the object would hare been shortfiv 
by two marches than the movement of the whole army upon «— ^-— ** 
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